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Art. I.—Noles of a Wanderer in Search of Health. By W. F. Cum- 
minG, M.D. 2 Vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 


Dr. Cumminc has been a wanderer over many lands. The four 
Quarters have been visited, we may add, penetrated by him. It is 
needless to say that he is also a well-educated and accomplished 
man; but it is still more essential to have it demonstrated, as is 
done in these volumes, that sound sense, superior acuteness, and a 
discriminating liberality of opinions and construction on whatever 
subject may come under his notice, distinguish him. He is in fact 
one of the most complete cosmopolitans that we have met with. 
True, he does not pretend to, nor exhibit more knowledge and taste 
in classical matters, in the arts, or in regard to antiquities, than 
may be acquired by any gentleman whose education has been liberal, 
and who attaches himself to a learned profession ; although Dr. 
Cumming’s extensive observations, naturally sound judgment, and 
remarkable habits of eliciting information and interchanging ideas, 
are advantages which few can be said to possess in a higher degree, 

Again, the space of eighteen months over which these volumes 
extend,—when we consider the great variety of places and coun- 
tries visited, the consequent rapidity of the journeyings, the beaten 
track generally followed, the infirm state of health of the “ Wan- 
derer,” and the fact that we have merely the “ Notes of a Diarist” 
necessarily speaking much of himself, the whole being in a familar 
tone,—cannot be supposed to yield any extraordinary novelties, 
Still, as we have hinted, the author has the faculty and cherishes 
the habit of extracting information out of what others would deem 
barren fields, while he with equal frequency and liveliness throws 
every subject he touches intoa framework of his own, which is 
rich and cheerfully lent ; and thus we have a very agreeable as well 
as instructive Journal. He thinks for himself, and freely com- 


municates ; hence there is sometimes novelty together with abund- 
ance, 
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2 Cumming’s Notes of a Wanderer. 


In one respect these volumes are more than usually valuable. 
The author's professional habits,—probably the state of his own 
health stimulating his views,—led him to inquire particularly into 
the hospital institutions wherever he went, whilst his knowledge in 
this department, of course, entitles his reports to no mean conside- 
ration. Certain countries and climates, in regard to salubrity and 
as resorts for invalids, also engaged his attention, especially Upper 
Egypt, on account of an atmosphere which he describes as being 
‘‘eminently pure, and dry, and exhilarating ;” and therefore, for 
certain pulmonary complaints, highly salutary. Upon this point, 
indeed, he lays claim to having supplied some new information, and 
to having laboured to excite attention to such an important matter 
as that of the cure of an order of diseases the most sweeping and — 
fatal of any in many countries. 

Our author, late of the ‘‘ Bengal Medical Establishment,” and 
member of various learned and scientific societies, having suffered 
severely from inflammatory attacks of the chest, during the winter 
of 1835.6, in Paris, was induced to consult Mons. Andral, ‘* whose 
reputation for a superior knowledge of thoracic diseases is well 
known throughovt Europe.” The physician prescribed a sum- 
mer’s residence at Bonnes in the Pyrenees, with the use of waters, 
and named Italy for the winter. Dr. Cumming, however, had a 
mind of his own, or rather was induced by the pressing invitation 
of an old and intimate friend to join him on a summer tour through 
Italy. Accordingly, quitting Paris towards the end of May 1836, 
he reached Avignon, having descended the Saone and the Rhone. 
He then took land to Marseilles, and thence by steam to Italy. 

A tour through Italy and Switzerland does not appear to have 
materially benefitted our invalid’s state of health. But being on 
the wing, accustomed and devoted to travelling, and cherishing a 
fancy to visit the land of the Pharaohs, he sailed once more from 
France for Alexandria. He ascended the Nile to the second 
Cataract, finding an advantage from the Egyptian air, which must 
have served to produce the decided opinion he has expressed in 
praise of it for consumptive persons. From Egypt he directed his 
course to Greece, visiting Malta in the way. After Greece, Tur- 
key attracted him, returning homewards by the Danube, Vienna, 
and the Rhine. Having thus outlined his wanderings, it remains 
for us to start anew, and halt with him at a few of his stages. 

If the reader of these ‘“ Notes” wishes to test the style and cha- 
racter of the information contained in them, which we have already 
attempted to describe, he cannot do better than begin at the begin- 
ning of the first volume, or turn to any part where the Doctor 
treats of France or the French people. ‘Take him up at Lyons, and 
on a visit to the Hétel Dieu, an establishment of vast extent. He 


says,— 
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*« The wards are lofty and spacious, and nearly all the beds were occupied. 
Several of the physicians were making their rounds, dressed in black silk 

owns; but there was no crowd of pupils following them as in the hos- 
pitals of the capital. The Chirurgian Major lives in the establishment. 
His appointment is for ten years, during which time he is not permitted 
to marry. The whole duties of the hospital are performed gratuitously, 
by 300 * Freres et Sceurs de la Charité.’ The yearly revenue is two 
millions of francs; according to the porter, who was my guide through- 
out the building, a sum appearing almostincredible. Some of the atten- 
dants were young girls of twenty. It was strange to see them in the 
sombre garb of the order of La Charité. They receive no pay, being 
merely clothed and fed; make no vows on entering, and are not obliged 
to remain longer than they choose. The ‘administration’ can dismiss 
them at a moment’s warning; but after fifteen years of service, they ob- 
tain a black cross, which entitles them to a perpetual asylum, from which 
they cannot be removed without some grave misdemeanour. 

“ There is certainly something very striking in some of the effects of the 
Catholic faith. In what other religion, fur instance, do we find so many 
of its professors devote their whole lives to unrequited services of cha- 
rity and benevolence? Here are three hundred persons, male and female, 
voluntarily submitting to the strict discipline, the irksome confinement, 
and disgusting drudgery of a large hospital, without other fee or reward 
than that derived from the approval of their own breasts. That many of 
them betake themselves to the office to secure the means of living, I do 
not doubt. Others by way of atoning for past sins, and many from a 
disgust at the world, or from disappointed hopes; but unquestionably 
there must be some who act from higher motives than these. A man 
may go into the splendid churches of the Catholic faith—-he may witness 
the gorgeous processions and the rich ceremonial of its worship, and ex- 
claim that all is vanity and empty pomp, that there is nothing betokening 
the influence of religion in the heart; but when he beholds the practical 
working, if I may so speak, of tie creed, especially as it is to be seen in 
the great hospitals and other charitable institutions, he certainly must 
acknowledge that, if a sentiment of piety prevail less generally in France 
than elsewhere, there is no nation on earth where, among a portion at 
least of its inhabitants, the visible fruits of religion are so zealously cul- 
tivated and so richly developed. Ican hardly conceive an office more 
irksome (unless to a mind overflowing with benevolence) than that of an 
hospital nurse. In England, it is one that is highly paid, and yet its 
duties grudgingly performed. In France, on the contrary, the Sisters of 
Chariy do everything without pay, and, so far as my observation has ex- 
tended, with a cheerfulness and tenderness to the sick, not elsewhere to be 
found. Indeed this is not to be wondered at, for in every relation of life, 
what we do voluntarily is done with a better and readier grace thaa ser- 
vices rendered for gain. In the one case, it is the heart that prompis—the 
love of money in the other.” 


What a contrast, he adds, does the life of the Seur de la 
Charité offer when compared with the useless and drone-like exist- 
ence of the nun! We find him soon after saying that there is 
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4. Cumming’s Notes of a Wanderer. 


much less stiffness and aristocratic morgue in France, than is to be 
found in society in England. ‘In France, the genius of the people 
is essentially republican: the gradations of rank are lost in a gene- 
ral amalgamation ; and yet there is none of the brusquerie of the 
lower class of Yankees to be met with. All are polite without 
being servile.” 

This last is one of the passages in which our author appears to us 
to sketch accurately the characteristic manners of Englishmen and 
foreigners. If we go forward toa much later part of these “‘ Notes,” 
we shall find a fuller detail of national peculiarities. For example, 
speaking of one period in his wanderings, of meeting after the 
lapse of many months with a large assemblage of his countrymen, 
where he found himself less at home than if he had been among 
foreigner, he adds,— 


“ John Bull is certainly a strange specimen of humanity, when con- 
trasted with other nations. It is impossible for one moment to mistake 
him ; he has an air and manner peculiar to himself; he enters the saloon 
of the hotel with a sturdy step and straightforward look, taking no notice 
of the salutation that foreigners usually make when a stranger enters. 
John says to himself, ‘ don’t know the fellows, then why should they bow 
to me ? or if they chouse to do so, that is no reason why I should bow to 
them.’ Youcan read his supreme contempt for foreigners and every- 
thing foreign, on his brow. He has an unconquerable antipathy to take- 
ing off his hat, either in saluting in the street, or entering a public room. 
Hence, from a neglect of this easily adopted custom of the Continent, he 
gets the credit of being a mannerlesscub. In England, a gentleman never 
thinks of taking off his hat, except it be to salute a lady ; whereas all over 
the Continent, the custom prevails from the highest to the Jowest rank. 
I recollect one day walking with the Baron de Wiirsburg in the gardens of 
Scheenbrun, and being in doubt as to the direction we ought to take, the 
Baron addressed himself for information to a private soldier who was 
standing sentry, at the time taking off his hat. An English sentinel would 
have thought he was insulted by such a mark of respect; and yet it is in 
despotic countries that these observances are attended to, and perhaps it - 
it is a wise policy. ‘The lower orders are flattered by the tokens of re- 
spect from their superiors, and being thus treated to the shadow, are con- 
tent, perhaps, to forego the substance of power. How an English bar- 
maid weuld stare, if my Lord this or that were to take off his hat, and 
make her a profound salution, in walking past her little realm! Yet so 
it is throughout the Continent; and the Englishman who, from ignorance, 
or more likely from thinking it humbug, neglects this formality, is at once 
set down as entirely deficient in the breeding of a gentleman.” 


In another chapter we find the following observations :— 


“It has often been matter of wonder to me, that in England,—the 
freest country on the face of the earth, America not excepted, there 
should be the greatest number of gradations in society, and the most in- 




















Cumming's Notes of a Wanderer. 5 
passable gulf between the two extremes, and even the intermediate links 
of the social chain. It might almost be set down as a rule, that in pro- 
portion as the power of the state is absolute, so is the distance between 
master and servant, or in other words, the upper and lower classes, 
diminished. In Turkey, for example, there is not half the servility in 
the manners of the people that there is in Britain. Nay, the very slave 
from Ethiopia is on a much more familiar footing in his master’s house 
than the chief domestic in England. In the absolute governments of 
Germany and Italy, the servant and master are on comparatively equal 
and companionable terms. I lived once in a house in Paris kept by two 
old maids, where the two man servants were Negroes from the Isle of 
Bourbon, and I have often been struck and pleased with the perfect ease 
and familiarity of the said grinning Negroes in the presence of their mis. 
tresses. In the island of Martinique I had the opportunity of witnessing 
the much greater kindness of manner with which the French masters 
treated their slaves; and yet the political servitude was far more severe 
in the French than the English colonies; and probably too the treat- 
ment, as far as regarded food and clothing, was better under us.” 


We think that in the statement of his case, Dr. Cumming has 
here touched upon one or two of the very facts which go a good 
way to explain the contradictions or anomalies alluded to. The 
circumstance of England being the freest country in the world, and 
where persons of mean birth may rise to the highest stations in the 
realm, excepting royalty, has produced a jealousy of inferiors on the 
part of superiors, whatever may be the respective distances between 
them, or whatever may be the points of their stations in the social 
scale. All are entitled and habituated to look upwards, to aspire, 
and therefore regard the grades immediately below with especial 
hauteur. We believe that an English lord is far more generally on 
familiar terms with his footman, than a millionaire of the city, who 
has risen from the desk or the shop, is with his clerks or appren- 
tices. There is far less likelihood of an approximation or equality 
in the one case than there is in the other, and therefore far less fear 
of amalgamation. Just so was it during the feudal ages in this 
country. The salé alone divided at table the lord from his vassals 
and retainers. 

We must also attribute something to the stanch English cha- 
racter, whether as exemplified on the part of master or of servant, 
or of any other distinct grades, cherishing a despite of the mere 
formality of companionship and kindliness when the more solid 
and substantial matters of ‘ food and clothing,” and real political 
freedom, are more or less denied. No man understands the mean- 
ing of “ humbug” better than John Bull. ‘That he is servile, is 
not to be denied ; but it is in the pursuit of wealth that he may 
equal those he serves, not the servility of sycophancy to the mere 
tinsel of lordlings. On all occasions, whether poor or rich, whether 
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at his own fireside or on the footpath, and whenever business does 
not bind him by its conventional rules, he is as independent in 
speech and deed as a monarch. 

John feels what he is, and is proud of what he enjoys ; exhibit- 
ing his self-importance when at home by grumbling at everything 
about him, when abroad by despising everything that is not English. 
Nationally speaking he is the most active, the most wealthy, and 
the most honourable of men. But the various features and facts 
which we have now noticed, have produced a corresponding sort of 
contradiction among his foreign critics. To use Dr. Cumming’s 
ideas, he is respected on the Continent above all other men on 
account of his integrity, and the power and honour of his country, 
but he is not /iked on account of his manners. Both views, how- 
ever, must unite to make him a noticed personage. But we are 
told that other circumstances conspire to distinguish him than any 
yet mentioned. He has a greater freshness of complexion, is more 
stoutly built, and displays more attention to cleanliness than the 
people of other countries. ‘The portrait, upon the whole, which our 
author draws of his countrymen as compared with foreigners, in the 
most civilized of the Continental nations, is highly flattering. It is 
also gratifying to hear that in I‘rance there is almost universally, 
according to the Doctor’s extended means of forming a judgment, 
a growing appreciation of the best English qualities, and a rapidly 
increasing desire to become more closely bound to us internationally, 
and on the terms of amity. 

Let it not be thought that our author, either from prolonged 
absence from his native land, from the circumstance of having had 
much enjoyment among foreigners and in many distant countries, 
or from any want of patriotic feeling, is destitute of those emotions 
that the most honourable, amiable, and enlightened minds experience 
and cherish when from home, whenever the cause or name of that 
home is put to the touchstone. Take a proof of his tenderness and 
spirit on any such point :— 


‘It is an inexpressible satisfaction to an Englishman that he may 
travel from one end of France to the other, and see no trophy erected by 
the vanity of the nation at the expense of his country’s honour. Almost 
every other people of Europe see monuments to remind them that they 
were once under the iron grasp of Bonapaite. Every stranger who visits 
Paris has these ‘ tristes souvenirs’ before his eyes. There is the Pont de 
Jena, the Pont d’Austerlitz, for the Prussian and Austrian; triumphal 
monuments to commemorate the battles of Borodino, Madrid, the Pyra- 
mids, and a hundred besides; but nowhere is to be seen one solitary 
memento of a victory gained over Great Britain. While England can 
boast of her Trafalgar Square and Bridge of Waterl.o, France must be 
content with the bitter recollections which those names inspire. Nothing 
would wound me more, or more effectually take from the enjoyment of 
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foreign travel, than the sight of objects that would for ever remind me of 
my country’s defeat ; but, happily for every Englishman, he may wander 
from the rising to the setting sun, without fear of these unwelcome 


intruders on his peace.” 


Hence we may conjecture without any probable risk of being in 
error, that even the cosmopolitan John Bull now before us (is it a 
bull so to designate a member of one of the Scottish Highland 
Clans ?) has at times exhibited, while in La Belle France, that 
very bearing of conscious superiority which, on minor occasions, 
less travelled, prudent, and polite Englishmen care not to disguise. 
And yet we should have been disappointed, if we had not, from 
such a communicative and agreeable person, met with many such 
proofs of natural and good sentiment. 

We must not tarry for any considerable time in Italy, and shall 
only climb with him to the summit of the Leaning Tower at Pisa, 
which is in height 193 French feet. Having stated that the slope 
is very manifest, and almost alarming; and that the guide asserted 
it had been built designedly with a slope, a bizarrerie of the 
architect, he proceeds to notice tke opinion of a better authority, 
we presume, than he who so succinctly disposed of the irregularity. 
*‘ Sir John Leslie,” says the Doctor, “ in his lectures, on giving an 
account of this tower, used to attribute its stability to the cohesion 
of the mortar, which was sufficient to maintain it erect in spite of 
its being out of the condition required by physics, to wit, that ‘in 
order that a column shall stand, a perpendicular let fall from the 
centre of gravity must fall within the base.’” Sir John described 
the column of Pisa to be in violation of this principle, but our 
author states that according to a design shown him on the spot, ‘the 
perpendicular does fall within the base.” 

From this anomalous tower, concerning which there exist such 
different opinions, we jump to the Hotel de Bergues in Geneva, 
the largest establishment of the kind which the writer had seen in 
Europe, containing 180 bed-rooms, beside servants’ apartments, 
there being fifty servants. Here the company at the time is 
described as having been of the most select description of persons, 
the Americans mustering the strongest, next to the English. At 
the table d’hote, our author was set down by the Americans, from 
some very slight circumstances, as the author of * Cyril Thornton.” 
This mistake was soon rectified ; but it serves to usher in some 


remarks which we copy:— 


“It isa curious feature in the American character,” says Dr. Cum- 
ming, “that they never tire of speaking of their own country. No 
matter where you meet a Yankee, the burden of his conversation is still 


America.” 


Again, 
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“That the Americans have every right to be proud of their country, 
and its intelligent and enterprising population, I most fully admit. A 
tour of several thousand miles in their flourishing States, gave me abun- 
dance of practical ground both for wonder and admiration ; nevertheless, 
I think the would gain more consideration in Europe, by showing a 
desire to inform themselves of the political and social state of the coun- 


tries they may be visiting, than by eternally obtruding the natural beau- 
ties and political advantages of their own favoured country.” 


How wise would it be in another writer and extensive traveller, 
Cooper we mean, were he to make use of this hint. And yet do 
not the majority of Englishmen who visit the United States, help 
to encourage the weakness mentioned, by publishing on their return 
to Europe such accounts as require a war, offensive as well as defen- 
sive, on the part of the disparaged and ridiculed Americans? They 
know that they have to struggle against many prejudices existing in 
the Old World. They feel that they are great and strong; they 
would be greater and stronger at an unprecedented, an unreasonable 
speed ; and therefore they are the egotists complained of. Before 
leaving the Hotel in Geneva, our readers will be pleased to hear 
that the Doctor there met the nephew of Washington Irving, who 
is the author of two interesting volumes, entitled ‘“‘ Indian Sketches,” 
Mr. I. having derived the materials for his stories and sketches 
while residing for several months among the Red men. We noticed 
the work when it appeared, and are glad to have the very favourable 
account of this American which the competent judge before us gives. 

We are now in Egypt, on the banks of the Nile, where our stay 
must also be short. First of all we quote a few paragraphs upon a 
subject, to some of which our preliminary remarks referred. 


“It has often occurred to me,” observes the Doctor, ‘that few specu- 
lations would be more likely to succeed than the establishment of a Sana- 
tarium at Thebes, for the accommodation of Indian and European 
invalids. 

“Now that the facilities of navigating the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean are so great, (and with a certainty of their daily increasing), what 
would be more feasible than the erection of a large wooden edifice, with 
twenty or twenty-five chambers, capable of accommodating thirty or forty 
persons! In sucha climate, few comforts are required, and no other 
articles of furniture than bed, table, chair, and chest of drawers, would be 
necessary for each apartment.—Supposing such an establishment to exist, 
the invalid would leave Bombay on the Ist, arrive on the 12th at Cosseir, 
and in three days more, would find himself in the Sanatarium at Thebes, 
where he might either remain for the winter, studying its ancient trea- 
sures, and amusing himself with his gun, (there is abundance of hares, and 
1 believe also of partridges), or make an excursion to the cataracts, or 
even to Cairo. 

“ During his absence from the Company’s dominions, he would retain 
his staff-appuintment, and draw his full pay, and the me would reckon 
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as actual service in India,—all which advantages he must sacrifice by 
returning to England. 

«The invalid embarking at Falmouth on the Ist, would reach Alex- 
andria on the 20th, and in twenty days more, by using dispatch, he might 
be at Thebes.— But it is not the invalid only who would benefit by such 
an establishment. What more delightful than for two friends, the one 
from India, the other from Europe, to meet at Thibet, renew their inter- 
course, and rekindle their affections, and all this to be effected at so small 
a sacrifice of time and comfort! Tv officers returning to and from India, 
the advantages would be great.” 


Young artists from Europe are also mentioned as being a likel 
class to repair to Egypt were such facilities afforded as Sobers | 
Mr. Waghorn, to some of whose pamphlets we have called the 
attention of our readers, and who takes an extraordinary interest in 
the schemes for establishing a regular line of communication between 
England and India, via the Red Sea, is mentioned as the enterpris- 
ing person, were he to adopt the author’s suggestions, that might 
or would bring them to maturity. Let us listen to the Doctor’s 
account of this gentleman’s services and energies :— 


“ Dined yesterday with Mr. Waghorn, to meet Lord and Lady Brude- 
nell. His lordship is on his way to Cosseir vid Thebes, where he hopes 
to embark on the H. Lindsay steam-boat early next month for Bombay. 
After dinner, we had a long and animated discussion on steam communi-_ 
cation with India. Mr. Waghorn is a very singular character, and were 
his zeal and enthusiasm only tempered by a little more judgment and dis- 
cretion, is precisely the man to be the successful apostle of a new system, 
Of iron frame and ceaseless activity of mind (the latter at high pressure), 
he spares neither time, labour, nor expense—hurrying night and day 
through sun, and sand, and bog—to forward and expedite his despatches. 
Although having no official situation under the Crown or the Company, 
he derives a handsome revenue from letters addressed to his especial care. 
Great Britain and British India are both much indebted to Waghorn, for 
it cannot be denied that his zealous advocacy of the Red Sea route to 
Bombay has been mainly instrumental in rousing the attention of the 
Indian and home authorities to the subject. To the Company’s officers 
travelling to and from Bombay, he is ever ready with his assistance and 
advice. Indeed, every English traveller in Egypt finds a willing coun- 
sellor in Waghorn. I speak from experience.” 


Our author’s views relative to the excellence of the air of parts of 
Egypt for consumptive persons, it is not for ns to impugn or doubt. 
But still, admitting all that he advances on this head, it does not 
appear to us that there is any immediate prospect of delicately 
reared persons, especially if on the invalid list, finding in navi- 
gating the Nile, or in the accommodations of Egypt, that security 
and those comforts which are not less necessary to pleasure and 
recovery, than a climate and an atmosphere which are positively 
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medicinal. He himself, though an old stager, and accustomed to 
all sorts of vicissitudes, in the course of his many diversified travels, 
met with a sufficient number of annoyances to try his patience, 
and call forth his stratagies. To be sure he considers that his life 
has been lengthened one year at least by his visit to the cataracts ; 
but we may rest assured that comparatively few pulmonary patients 
would have skill to know in similar circumstances when or how to 
apply the suaviter in modo, and the fortiter in re. There are 
Scotchmen as well as Englishmen, we suspect, even though in 
a sound state of health, that would be puzzled on occasions ; nor 
need we go farther than the second of the volumes before us for 
proof to this effect. We read that— 


* A Scotch lawyer who went up the Nile this year, asked me at Cairo 
what he was to do if his men were rebellious; 1 advised him to punish 
them severely on the first transgression. His reply was sufficiently cha- 
racteristic : ‘I have no right to punish the men.’ Accordingly he started, 
and instead of reaching the second cataract as he had intended, he got 
only to Assouan, from which I met him returning in great disgust, and 
even apprehension.- He assured me that he had not had a day's peace 
since leaving Cairo; that his men were utterly unmanageable, and 
laughed at his orders. At length after patiently submitting for three 
weeks to their unruly conduct, he mustered resolution (in defiance of the 
law) to attack the Rais ; but the fellow retorted, struck his master on the 
face, and even drew a knife upon him, His servant at length interposed 
tosave him. Had he ‘killed the cat the first night,’ or in other words, 
made use of the argumenium baculinum on the first transgression, instead 
of appealing to their feelings, and quoting Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
(which this eccentric limb of the law was very fond of doing,) he would 
never have experienced an instance of the /ex falionis in his own 
person,” 


Pretty encouragement for the Doctor to offer to invalids !—Most 
people, however, we imagine, would rather have the assurance of the 

nglish government’s influence, power, and protection having been 
systematically established, first in the neighbourhood of Thebes and 
Cairo ; and then any just and rational argumentum ad hominem 
urged would have a better chance of convincing and overruling an 
opponent. 

We find that we can neither follow our author to Malta, Greece, 
nor Constanstinople. We shall alight upon him merely once more, 
and in the vicinity of Presburg. Here, he says,— 


“ Among the passengers I had the pleasure of making the acquaintance 
of a Hungarian, (Loyola D’Orassy by name,) with whom I hada great 
deal of conversation in French. I found him a most enlightened man, 
and perfectly acquainted with the past history and present political con- 
dition of England. He told me there was no nation of Europe which his 
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countrymen respected so much as England; and that no stranger was so 
heartily welcomed in Hungary as the Englishman. Of the celebrated 
British statesmen, Earl Grey was his especial favourite. I never heard a 
more glowing, and, in my opinion, juster eulogium, than he passed on the 
high and consistent character of that distinguished nobleman, whom he 
pronounced ‘ homme sans pareil dans l'histoire d’Angleterre.? He then 
discussed Lord Brougham, for whose genius and eloquence he expressed 
a high admiration; but he regretted deeply, in common with myself and 
many others, I believe, that his elevation to the Peerage had removed 
him from the floor of the House of Commons, where alone he was calcu- 
lated to shine. Indeed, he remarked, that he considered Brougham’s star 
to be on the wane, from the day he quitted the leadership of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. 

‘«‘ The heads of the Tory party were next brought on the tapis, but now 
the language of praise was exchanged for that of censure. I was really 
quite surprised at the intimate knowledge he displayed even of the most 
trivial political transactions of my country. Although he does not speak 
English, he reads it with facility, and says he always looks with impatienoe 
for the arrival of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ at the Cacino.” 


After all the wanderings described in these volumes, “ in search 
of health,” our readers will be sorry to hear, that Dr. Cumming 
returned to England not much mended, and that he describes his 
constitution as being completely shattered. He speaks in the latter 
pages not despondingly but resignedly, yet most touchingly of his 
condition, of the past and of the future. It is evident from every 
part of the ‘* Notes” that he is a man to make friends, and to 
reciprocate friendship wherever he goes ; and when he dies many 
will mourn the loss. But his book will always yield gratification, 


amusement and instruction combined, whenever it is opened, 


whatever may be the section. 





Art. Il. 
1. Births, Deaths,and Marriages. By the Author of “Sayings and 
Doings,” &c. 3 Vols. London: Bentley. 
2. Cheveley; or, the Man of Honour. By Lavy Lytron Butwer. 3 


Vols. London: Bull. 
3. Deerbrook; A Novel. By Harriet Martineau. 3. Vols. Lon- 


don: Moxon: 1839- 
Tuere is something too remarkable about the three novels above 
named, especially the second and third, to be left unnoticed by us. 
If, however, we were inclined to keep pace with all the works of the 
class that are almost daily issuing from the press, and which are 
for the most part but of a spurious breed or mushroom growth, 
doomed instantly to fade, because they have no life in them, a whole 
page would not hold the titles of one month’s fertility. Another of 
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the most recent of these publications, it is true, might have been 
added to our list, not only on account of the well-earned fame of its 
author, but its own individual merits. We allude to Capt. Marryat’s 
‘¢Phantom Ship.” Butas a great portion of that fiction has become 
popular in the course of its piece-meal appearance in a London 
periodical, it may be said to have gone out of our way; or at least 
not to come within the compass of the present month or season. 
We shall merely say that the “‘ Phantom Ship” presents the cha- 
racteristic blemishes and beauties of its gallant author; that is to 
say, the usual variety and crowding of a multiplicity of incidents, 
hostile in his case to unity of design, or powerful development of 
plot, distracting the reader, and sending his fancy upon every sort 
of wild goose chase ; there is also the same breadth and vitality of 
humour; and the same over-abundance of nautical adventure and 
dialogue. At the sametime along with these characteristic features, 
the author’s aim seems to have been of a higher order than in most 
of his earlier productions ; supernatural machinery being in a very 
effective manner frequently interwoven with familiar scenes and oft- 
experienced vicissitudes in human life. There are valuable lessons, 
too, conveyed in regard to the woeful consequences of religious igno- 
rance, fanaticism, superstition, and persecution, that must strongly 
affect the reader ; thus proving the aim and the success of the writer 
to be eminent. 

In coming now to Theodore Hook’s ‘‘ Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages,” we have also to remark that he has departed considerably 
from his accustomed line of characters and method of grouping 
incidents. This author’s celebrity has been chiefly built upon the 
broad humour of his sketches, and the skill with which he has ridi- 
culed, by means of caricature very generally, the pretensions of up- 
starts, or of those who attempt to ape the manners of their superiors 
in station. Here, however, suffering, sorrow, and sentimentality 
prevail ; deep commiseration for some of the characters, and disgust 
towards others, alternately affecting the reader, and painfully wring- 
ing the heart ; and hence a feeling of absurdity frequently mars the 
intended moral. 

We shall not divulge the plot ; but merely intimate, that its pur- 
pose is to picture the folly, and the distressing results of ill-assorted 
marriages ; no new idea, but still one which requires to be reiterated 
aloud daily, and illustrated in every possible shape. Here a roué, 
Colonel Mortimer, a man well advanced in years, but polished, and 
wealthy, weds a beautiful, confiding, but penniless young girl, Helen 
Batley. He, for reasons far from creditable in his earlier days, con- 
ceals many things from his wife ; so that the consequence is, that 
from the want of a congeniality of temper, of an equal purity of heart 
and life, misunderstandings and jealousies arise, which illustrate not 
only the evils and dangers that attach to such an incongruous union, 
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but also that the maxim which has too extensively gained acceptance, 
viz., that a reformed rake makes the best husband, is unsound and 
false. 

Among the other characters, we shall only make particular men- 
tion of the two brothers, Jacob and John Batley, and a radical petti- 
fogger. Of the brothers, John, Helen’s father, who manceuvres to 
catch the Colonel, is a man with natural affections, but he is also a 
temporizer and schemer of the first water, which his dependence 
and occasional sincerity render touching ; while Jacob, the uncle, 
is all for himself, proving by deeds as well as words, that he is as 
cunning, shrewd, and opinionative as he is heartless, or thoughtful 
only of saving and accumulating wealth. Upon these two characters 
Mr. Hook has bestowed a good deal of his usual manner ; as also 
upon the law-agent, who is an impudent scoundrel, having wormed 
himself into some notice on the part of individuals in the piece, who 
would not have spoken to him if they could have helped it. We shall 
now introduce to our readers some specimens. And first, we give - 
a portion of a dialogue in an early stage of the story between the 
Brothers :— 


© « My dear brother,’ said Jack, ‘ you speak of female affections as if 
they were as easily transferred as so much stock.’ ‘Stock John!’ said 
Jacob; ‘no, no: you don’t catch me comparing the fly-away fancies of a 
giddy girl with the four per cents, or the three-and-a-half reduced.’ 
‘But the sentiment, the feeling!’ said John. ‘Sentiment! my eye!’ 
said Jacob ; ‘I don’t understand what it means; I never knew what it 
was to be in love—never shall, now. I admit that I once took a fancy to 
a widow at Wapping, in regard of sundry ships, Class A, lying in the 
London Docks, of which she was mistress; but I found it wasn’t all clear 
and above-board ; and that she had a nephew, and there was a will to be 
disputed ; so 1 left the widow and the craft: but as for sentiment,— 
Lord bless your heart! she was old enough to be my grandmother, and 
so big that one of her own puncheons would have made her a tight pair 
of stays.’ ‘* That’s it, said Jack; ‘ you have never felt the sort of passion 
to which I refer, and, therefore, cannot appreciate its power.’ ‘I sup- 
pose I haven’t!’ said Jacob: ‘no matter; I shall never want for any 
body to love as long as I live—always sure, too, of what you call a re- 
turn—I love myself. As I say, of all the houses in the street give me 
Number One—eh?—that’s my maxim.’ ‘You say so,’ said John. 
‘Never say what I don’t mean,’ replied Jacob; ‘and another thing I 
never do—never try to jump higher than my legs will carry me: d’ye 
mark me, Jack? There isn’t a man, woman, or child to whom I owe 
tenpence on my private account: I never drink my port till it’s paid for: 
—no running over head and ears in debt, as you do, Jack :—however, 
as I've said a hundred times before, it’s nothing to me.’ ‘Only, as a bro- 
ther,’ said Jack, ‘ you might perhaps take some interest.’ ‘ Not I,’ said 
Jacob: ‘I never take any interest—except for my money ;—and as for a 
brother, why, we are all brothers, if you come to that :—and hang me if 
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I know one of the family, large as the world is, who would stoop to pick 
up a pin to save my life: I’m sure I wouldn’t, to save any one of theirs.’ 
‘ But, surely,’ said Jack, ‘ Helen deserves some of your affection: she is 
truly attached to you, and’—‘ Fudge, Jack!’ said Jacob, rattling all the 
shillings in his breeches-pocket—‘ attached:to me !—no, I’m not after her 
fashion—lI don’t live in the world,—hey? She may be attached to me as 
Peter Post-Obit in the play is attached to his friends, in the hopes of what 
she may catch at my death: but it won’t do: I’m not to be had! No, 
— if she were a staid, sensible sort of body, and would marry Haddock, 
I should say something to her: but, no—the alderman, like myself, is not 
a man of ‘the world’—not that I] care three dumps for him, if you come 
to that.’ ‘ Why,’ said Jack, ‘Helen’s habits and manners are different 
from those of the alderman; and an accomplished girl’—‘ Accomplished 
fiddle-stick !’ said the merchant, ‘What are accomplishments? You 
over-educate your girls—teach them the learned languages—make them 
dance like figure-girls,—what d’ye call °em there ?—all up and down the 
sides of the stage at the playhouse, with a fringe to their stays which they 
call petticoats—make them play and sing till their hearts ache ; and what 
for? to catch husbands: that’s it, isn’t it? And more fools they who 
are to be so trapped.’ ‘I don’t see that,’ said Jack. ‘ Accomplishments 
in which amateurs now excel the professors of twenty years since, are’— 
* Accomplishments!’ said the merchant, ‘stuff! What are the accom- 
plishments? all very fine as baits—lures—temptations: but once let the 
accomplished girl be married—see, then, what happens. The husband is 
gained ; a family is coming; and she thinks just as much of twanging 
her harp, tinkling her guitar, rattling her piano-forte, or collywobbling 
with her voice, as she does of flying: it’s all pretence—fighting under 
false colours. If Helen married Haddock’— My dear Jacob,’ again in- 
terrupted Batley, junior—t And my dear Jack,’ said Jacob, ‘ If you come 
to that. I say,even if she married this Mortimer, which, in course, she 
won’t now, she would never sing or play afterwards; nor would he ask 
her. Everything is very fine till you have gotit. A singing wife is 
like a piping bullfinch; great fun for your friends,—deuced tiresome to 
yourself.” 


It will be allowed that the above is according to Mr. Hook’s 
ordinary vein; but these ludicrous parts are the exception to the 
sentiment of the bulk of the work, a specimen of which we now 


copy :— 


“ The entire change of character effected by the ceremony which had 
so recently been performed, the entire alteration of the duties of life pro- 
duced by that sacred rite, the vast futurity opening to her view, so dif- 
ferent in its nature from the days that were passed; the entire surrender 
of herself to an authority which the day before she did not acknowledge, 
and the abandonmeut, to a certain extent, of that exclusive cbedience 
which a few hours previously she implicitly yielded to her father; the 
whole combination of circumstances, the balance between perfect happi- 
ness and something less than happiness, the apprehension, the doubt, the 
dread, the joy, the sorrow,—for they all mingle in the heart of a bride at 
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the moment when she hears the carriage-door close upon herself and her 
husband, and finds herself, for the first time in her life, confided to the 
care, the protection, and the love of an alien to her.blood, Helen deeply 
and intensely felt; and the pang which rent her heart as she received her 
fond father’s parting kiss, the last of those kisses of devoted affection 
which were hers while she alone was all his care, and while she had 
none other to look to or love but him, was one of the bitterest she had 
ever endured. Itseemed like the tearing asunder of a thousand tender 
ties, the abandonment of home, and all its associations.”’ 


There is propriety, force, and affecting beauty in these reflections, 
drawn from observation as well as meditation, no doubt ; but when 
Helen’s feelings, and those also of her husband come to be expanded 
in action, we do not find such truthfulness ; an effort to work out a 
deeply touching catastrophe having apparently occasioned frequent 
inconsistences. 

Of Cheveley, we must speak as every respectable literary journal, 
and scandal-hooting person must do, in the strongest terms of re- 
probation. Not that the writer is devoid of a knowledge of the 
world ; not that her mind has not had the culture which science, 
literature, and art (presuming that Lady Bulwer is the sole author 
of ** The Man of Honour) ;” not that her satire is not keen; but 
that she has descended to employ fiction, or a web of fiction and 
truth, the former inextricable by the public from the latter, as a 
vehicle for exposing domestic irritations, jealousies, and malignant 
bitterness ; that domestic abode, which must or ought to have been 
at one time the sanctuary of her own peace, love and happiness. 
Nor is it one or two obscure individuals, or persons to whom the 
public cannot instantly point, that she hath laboured to scathe. 
Why, it would appear that whoever has ever intimately associated 
in private with, and publicly honoured or attached themselves to him 
who ought at one time to have been most dear to the writer, have, 
for no other fault than friendship, admiration, or political union, 
laid themselves open to the — form of unmitigable hostility 
and rancorous detestation. hat would be the consequences, if 
all wives or mothers, if all dtterateurs that have been wedded and 
have partakon widely of the ways of social life, were, whenever an 
alleged or really experienced serious grievance was felt, to rush, not 
to a court of law, where the whole truth on both sides might be con- 
fronted, but into print, and that print a series of fictions, innuendoes, 
and distorted facts? Better would it be that the art of writing and 
the scope for publication did not exist, than the hot-house of strife 
that such perversions and indulged revenges would inevitably beget. 

But we hasten to escape from these prurient volumes, and will 
do so after presenting two samples of its sentiment. The first 
attempts to portray a state of domestic life which we believe is rare. 
in the respectable classes and circles of England :— 
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“ It is in England alone that there is a dark and jesuitical hypocrisy in 


the systematically unjust conduct of men towards women ; and those gen- 


tlemen who write the most liberally and lachrymosely about the errors of 
female education, which tends to stultify their intellect, warp their judg- 
ment, weaken the moral tone of their natures, and in every way unfit 
them to be the friends and companions of men, are the very first prac- 
tically to labour for this state of things, which they affect to deprecate. 
As most husbands appear to think, that if their wives have a second idea, 
the world cannot be large enough for them both, any more than two suns 
can shine in one hemisphere. But the manner of evincing this opinion is 
even more offensive than the opinion itself, as they never cease to ‘ affiche’ 
the veto that women have no right even to mental free will, and are as 
much surprised at their daring to express an opinion different to that 
they have been commanded to entertain, as if the ground on which the 
walked were suddenly to exclaim, ‘ Don’t trample on me so hardly 
Then come the ex parte judgiments of how far things ought to annoy or 
please others—a matter perfectly impossible to be decided upon, but by 
self; so true is the assertion of Epictetus, ‘ that men are more tormented 
by the opinion of things, than by the things themselves.’ ” 


To us the tone of this passage is exceedingly distasteful. But 
what will our readers think of the extravagance to which the revenge 
of some families will go, when told that the heroine Julia, who is 
represented as all amiable, innocent and perfect, but heartlessly 
and cruelly used,—that Julia, a wife, and a mother, is made to be 
passionately in love with another man than her husband and her 
child’s father, and, as far as the sentiments of her heart are con- 
cerned, therefore unfaithful and guilty ? 


“ The night was soft and balmy in the extreme, and the moon shone as 
brightly as any that had ever lit that Adrian sea; ever and anon fairy 
sounds floatedon the air, of soft mandolins and softer voices, which, in their 
turn, were echoed by the ripple of the oars in the silver waters of those 
genie seuntes waves. ‘I never see the sea by moonlight,’ said Julia to 

owbray, as they sat together at the head of the gondola, ‘ without wish- 
ing I was Undine, that I might plunge in, and see all the bright treasures 
beneath.’ ‘ What anexquisite tale that is!’ replied he. ‘ Yes; and if she 
was supernatural, Huldbrand was, at least, a true man, because a false 
one, replied Julia, with a smile that was not seen, and a sigh that’ was 
heard, and felt too, at least by Mowbray. ‘I fear,’ said he, * that his 
character is, indeed, but too true to nature; but the beauty of the story 
consists in the beauty of the allegory; for, surely,’ he continued, in his 
lowest and-most musical voice, as the gondola stopped at the steps of the 
Silver Lion—‘ surely you must admit, that we never have a soul—at 
Jeast, that we never feel that we have one, till we love.’ ‘I admit,’ said 
Julia, trembling violently as she leant on his arm to ascend the steps — 
* I admit, that we are never in danger of losing it till we love.’ ” 


Lady Bulwer may rest assured, that this ill-advised publication 
will damage her in the estimation of every one whose good opinion 
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is worth securing or preserving. Were we merely to speak of 
Cheveley as a tale or a novel meant to be illustrative of modern 
fashionable life, and without any idea that it was intended to 
be taken as a story of certain living characters and a record of real 
occurrences, we should pronounce it to be a disagreeable work, 
mainly because its author evinces throughout a bitter, intemperate 
spirit, which must always be repulsive in fiction, especially when 
the writer is a female. Perhaps, however, if she threw herself upon 
a less irritating subject, and allowed the talent and accomplish- 
ments which unquestionably are apparent in these offensive volumes, 
a more kindly range, the result might be an appreciation by novel 
readers that would place her on a level with her husband. ‘To that 
sort of level or rivalship we advise her to confine her literary ambi- 
tion; to the secrecy of her own bosom, or that of the most affec- 
tionate and discreet friends, the history of her real or imagined 
wrongs. 

To pass from ‘ Cheveley” to “ Deerbrook” affords no small 
measure of relief ; for no two works, ostensibly of the novel class, 
can be more unlike, whether we regard their purposes, their matter, 
or their manner. 

Miss Martineaun’s work may be called a novel, but it contains 
the fruit of an original thinker, a moralist of no ordinary attain- 
ments, and a heart teeming with tender and matured principles, as 
well as details of pure and ardent affection towards her species. 
Those who are familiar with her tales, illustrative of *‘ Political 
Economy,” or with the cast of her mind as mirrored in any of her 
works, whether the scenes, characters, and delineations belong to 
England or America, will readily believe that when she, as in the 
present instance, transports herself to a country town of no great 
magnitude, and paints the personages and scenes characteristic of 
such limited spheres, the best scope is allowed for the earnestness, 
sincerity, and powers of her sympathies ; and for the introduction 
of strongly marked actors upon whom to build her habitual modes 
of speculation, and from whom to extract forcible lessons for the in- 
struction of the classes who most prominently figure in such localities. 
Indeed the faults of this very clever work, considering it as a novel, 
are no doubt attributable to the natural and cherished manner with 
which the writer overloads her facts, and forces them to become the 
starting posts of moral harangues, lofty or refined sentimentalities, 
and ingenious speculations. ‘The dialogue in Deerbrook is felt to 
be particularly affected on the accounts now noticed. The speakers 
are persons who pursue and subtilize reflection like Miss Martineau 
herself, and are wonderfully given to explain the discoveries they 
have made in the recesses of thought and the sources of action. 
They are even at pains to express and criticize their emotions. 
Now this is not the manner of ordinary, simple, and serene charac- 
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ters, unless when occasionally under the reign of such sincerity as 
takes pleasure in revealing the tenderest and most indwelling 
things. On the other hand, the tendencies and habits now men- 
tioned save the sensible reader from that infliction of merely smart 
conversation and melo-dramatic colouring, which depends upon the 
flimsy transient conventionalities so observable in fashionable and 
romantic fictions ; so that the fairest way to test ‘‘ Deerbrook,” is 
not to think of it merely as a novel, but a work that employs 
assumed names and scenes, by means of which the springs of 
human action, in certain situations, are developed, and impressive 
lessons, somewhat dramatically, sent home to persons in many con- 
ceivable states of society. 

We, as is our wont, avoid assisting our readers even to an un- 
derstanding of the outline of the story. We merely announce that 
the heroine is Margaret, that she has a friend, Maria, the decriped 
governess, and sundry other well-wishers, as well as enemies. 
There is also a worthy and intelligent medical practitioner, Hester, 
&c. &c. We now quote a long passage, which will much better 
explain what we have intended to communicate in our general 
observations than any extent of criticism could do. We observe 
that this very specimen has been particularly noticed in a contem- 
porary journal ; and certainly it is worthy of being warmly recom- 
mended and extensively read :— 


“* You are surprised,’ said he,‘ that I am come from a dying patient 
to play with the children in the fields. Come, acknowledge that this is 
m your minds.’ ° If it is, it is an unreasonable thought,’ said Margaret. 
* You must see so many dying people, it would be hard that in every case 
you should be put ont of the reach of pleasure.’ * Never mind the hard- 
ship, if it be fitting,’ said Hope: * hard or not hard, is it natural,—is it 
possible?’ ‘ I suppose witnessing death so often dues lessen the feelings 
about it,’ observed Hester; ‘ yet I cannot fancy that one’s mind could be 
at liberty for small concerns immediately after leaving a house full of 
mourners, and the sight of one in pain. There must be something dis- 
tasteful in every thing that meets one’s eyes,—in the sunshine itself.’ 
‘True. That is the feeling in such cases: but such cases seldom occur. 
Yes: I mean what I say. Such cases are very rare. The dying person 
is commonly old, or so worn out by illness as to make death at last nu 
evil. When the illness is shorter, it is usually found that a few hours in 
the sick-room do the work of months of common life in reconciling the 
mind of survivors.’ ‘Iam sure that is true,’ observed Margaret. ‘ It 
is so generally the case that I know no set of circumstances in which I 
should more confidently reckon on the calmness, forethought, and com- 
posure of the persons J have to deal with, than in the family of a dying 
person. The news comes suddenly to the neighbours: all the circum- 
stances rush at once into their imaginations: all their recollections and 
feelings about the sufferer agitate them in quick succession; and they 
naturally suppose the near friends niust be more agitated, in proportion 
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to their nearness.” ‘ The watchers, meanwhile,’ said Hester, ‘ have had 
time in the long night to go over the past and the future, again and 
again ; and by morning all seems so familiar, that they think they can 
never be surprised into grief again.’ ‘ So familiar,’ said Mr. Hope,‘ that 
their minds are at liberty for the smallest particulars of their duty. I 
usually find them ready for the minutest directions I may have to give.’ 
‘ Yes ; the time for surprise,—for consternation,—is long afterwards,’ said 
Hester, with some emotion. ‘ When the whole has become settled and 
finished in other minds, the nearest mourners begin to wake up to their 
mourning.’ ‘ And thus,’ said Margaret, ‘ the strongest agitation is hap- 
pily not witnessed.’ ‘ Happily not,’ said Mr. Hope. ‘I doubt whether 
any body’s strongest agitations ever are witnessed. I doubt whether the 
sufferer himself is uften aware of what are really his greatest sufferings ; 
aod he is so ashamed of them that he hides them from himself, when it is 
possible. I cannot but think that any grief which reveals itself is very 
endurable.’ ‘Is not that rather hard ?’ asked Margaret. ‘ How does it 
seem tu you hard? Is it not merciful that we can keep our worst sor- 
rows—that we are disposed, as it were, forced, to keep them from afflict- 
ing our friends?’ ‘ But is it not saying that bereavement of friends is 
not the greatest of sorrows, while all seem to agree that it is?’ ‘Is it, 
generally speaking, the greatest of sorrows? I think not, for my own 
part. There are cases in which the loss is too heavy to bear being the 
subject of any speculation, almost of observation ; for instance, when the 
happiest married people are separated, or when a first only child dies : but 
I think there are many sorrows greater than a separation by death of 
those who have faith enough to live independently of each other, and 
mutual love enough to deserve, as they hope, to meet again hereafter. I 
assure you [ have sometimes come away from houses unvisited, and un- 
likely to be visited by death, with a beart so heavy as I have rarely or 
never brought from a death-bed.’ ‘J should have thought that would 
be left for the rector to say,’ observed Hester. ‘I should have suppused 
you meant cases of guilt or remorse.’ ‘ Cases of guilt or remorse,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Hope, ‘ and also of infirmity. People may say what they will; 
but I am persuaded that there is immeasurably more suffering endured, 
both in paroxysms and for a continuance, from infirmity, tendency to @ 
particular fault, or the privation of a sense, than from the loss of any 
friend upon earth, except the very nearest and dearest ; and even that caseas 
no exception, when there is the faith of meeting again—which almost ever 

mourner has, so natural and welcome as it is.’ * Do you tell your infirm 
friends the high opinion you have of their sufferings ? asked Margaret. 
‘ Why, not exactly ; that would not be the kindest thing to do: would it? 
What they want is, to have their trouble lightened to them, not made the 
worst of ; lightened, not by using any deceit, of course, but by simply 
treating their case as a matter of fact.’ * Then surely you should make 
light of the case of the dying too: make light of it even to the survivors, 
Do you do this?’ ‘ In one sense | do; in another sense, no one can do 
it. Not regarding death asa misfortune, I cannot affect to consider it so. 
Regarding the change of existence as a very serious one, I cannot, of 
course, make light of it.’ * That way of looking at it regards only the 
dying person ; you have not said how you speak of it to sarvivors,’ ‘ As 
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I speak of it to you now, or to myself when I see any one die; with the 
added consideration of what the survivors are about to lose. Thatis a 
large consideration certainly; but should not one give them credit for 
viewing death as it is, and for being willing to bear their own loss cheer- 
fully, as they would desire to bear any other kind of loss ? especially if, as 
they say, they believe it to be only fur a time.’ ‘ This is looking on the 
bright side,’ observed Hester, in a low voice; but she was overheard b 
Mr. Hope. ‘I trust you do not object to the bright side of things,’ said 
he, smiling, ‘ as long as there is so much about us that is really very 
dark.” ‘* What can religion be for,’ said Margaret, ‘ or reason, or philo- 
sophy, whichever name you may call your faith by, but to shew us the 
bright side of everything—of death among the rest? 1 have often won- 
dered why we seem to try to make the must of that evil (if evil it be), 
while we think it a duty to make the least of every other. I had some 
such feeling, I suppose, when I was surprised to hear that you had come 
hither straight from a death-bed ; I do not wonder at all now.’” 


Here is another and much shorter illustration of Miss Martineau’s 
mannerism, if we may be allowed the use of the term. It has been 
pointed out to us as very striking ; but we suspect that which it 
pictures is not likely ever to be realized, unless in some searching 
and contemplative mind resembling the author’s closely. And yet 
it is but the beginning of a conversation, and of a number of scenes; 


some of them becoming more elevated still as to their tone and 
matter :— 


‘* Here we will not talk at all, unless we like; and we will each groan 
as much as we please.-—‘ I am sorry to hear you speak so,’ said Margaret 
tenderly. ‘ Not that I do not agree with you. I think it is a terrible 
mistake to fancy that it is religious to charm away grief, which, after all, 
is rejecting it before it has done its work ; and, as for concealing it, there 
must be very goud reasons indeed for that, to save it from being hypocrisy. 
But the more I agree with you, the more sorry I am to hear you say just 
what I was thinking. I am afraid you must be very unhappy, Maria.’” 


There is no writing for an ephemeral purpose in the work, as 
even these extracts must testify; nor will its popularity be that 
merely of a month or a short season’s endurance. 





Art. III.—Insurrection of Poland in 1830-1; and the Russian Rule 


preceding it since 1815. ByS. B. Gnorowsk1, London: Ridgway. 
1839. 


Tue first thing that we remarked as extraordinary in the present 
work was this, that a Pole should write in English with the freedom 
and general accuracy of a well-educated native of our country. The 
second thing was, that the enthusiasm, often verging upon rhodo- 
montade, which has characterized the Polish nation has found a clever 
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and apt representative in M. Gnorowski. The third was, that the 
Liberals throughout Europe appear to have been sometimes inclined 
to lend too ready an ear to the wholesale abuse that has been thrown 
upon England and France for not having embroiled themselves with 
Russia during the Insurrection of 1830-1. That the Poles are a 
brave people is not more true than that they have shown themselves 
to be reckless, inconsistent, incapable of a preconcerted system or 
dextrously ramified national union in behalf of complete indepen- 
dence, and even apt to adopt treacherous measures when legitimate 
methods would have a far better chance of success. ‘The insurrec- 
tion of which our author has so much to say, ought rather to be 
called a conspiracy on the part of the military cadets under Con- 
stantine in Warsaw, guided or misled as_ these enthusiastic 
youths were by certain ambitious officers who had not at the time 
of the rising formed any distinct plan of proceeding, or been in the 
habit of contemplating any positive and tangible result of national 
moment. Factions have long been rife amongst the nobles of 
Poland, to the internal destruction of the country. But why 
should the nobles consider themselves the only people of the nation, 
and treat their serfs as the most degraded slaves? If they desire 
to establish complete independence for themselves upon rational 
grounds, why do they not endeavour to enlighten the peasantry and 
to set them free, instead of regarding them as a distinct race, and 
themselves as forming alone the state? Yet such has been the 
jealous policy of the privileged class to one another and the great 
body of the people, that though their valorous deeds and their suf- 
ferings have outstripped the creations of poetry and romance, they 
have yet been so wanting in regard to the higher moral claims of 
society as to have fallen short of the true sublime of patriotism. 
‘The passages we are about to extract will show that, in the heat of 
indiscriminating enthusiasm, the author overlooks the contradictions 
to which we have alluded, and mistakes, to, rashness, disorganized 
attempts, and contempt of death in the course of Quixotic and ro- 
mantic undertakings, for true magnanimity. There is too frequently 
a waste of theatrical display in the pictures, as drawn by our author, 
to doubt of its being a national tendency. The Poles are great 
boasters as well as great warriors ; and what is more, they seem, 
from the specimen before us, to brag mightily from the spur of the 
moment, without bearing in mind that those who tell many wonder- 
ful stories run the risk of sometimes forgetting what was the pur- 
port of a former vaunt. | 

We are far from thinking that M. Gnorowski intentionally ex- 
aggerates, or expecting from one of his country, who seems to have 
been actively engaged in the troubles and exploits which he describes, 
a tame narration. ‘The heroism of friends and comrades, when the 
grinding rule of Russian despots are the themes, may well awaken a 
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style somewhat florid, indignant, and predictive. But still there 
ought to be a limit to figures of speech, a certain sobriety of manner, 
to prevent any one who reads a work of such pretensions as the pre: 
sent, from suspecting tissues of gasconade. We shall cite two or three 
specimens of these apparent exaggerations, and then call attention 
to one or two characteristic scenes. Speaking of a particular gene- 
ral, it is said, ‘“‘ Had he marched from Boremel into the middle of 
the country, he would have found thousands of willing hearts and 
hands, and his incomparable cavalry would have increased to 30,000 
men, mounted on chargers, swift as the winds of the Ukraina 
Steppes.”” Again, when Chlopicki, at an early stage of the insur- 
rection, was appointed, or rather took upon himself the office of 
Dictator, there was a play to celebrate the event ; and we read— 


“The national theatre was opened for the first time since the insurrec- 
tion. The audience was immense. At the sight of the Polish and 
Lithuanian banners, the enthusiasm was unbounded. They were hailed 
as a symbol of the Dictatorship, promising the reunion of the sister coun- 
tries. The performers clustering round them, chanted a solemn national 
hymn. The public joined in the chorus, and sang with the performers 
the concluding words of the strophe—‘ To arms, Poles!’ A patrotic play 
long since prohibited, ‘ The Cracovians and Highlanders,’ followed ; after 
which the orchestra revived the hitherto forgotten melodies, the statel 
polonaise of Kosciuszko, the solemn march of Dombrowski, and the 
famous mazourka of the Polish legions in Italy. Just then the curtain 
fell, and the performers advancing to dance the mazourka, the sight in- 
spired the pit, and in an instant everybody joined. All distinctions were 
laid.aside; patriotism equalized all. Two grave senators gave the ex- 
ample; and officers, soldiers, ensigns, academical guards, professors, 
deputies, high-bred ladies, all partook in the rejoicing, continuing the air 
with their voices, when the orchestra gave over from fatigue. With 


such expansion of feeling did the citizens of Warsaw welcome the Dic- 
tatorship.” 


We shall afterwards see that this ebullition of national feeling was 
not authorized by any concerted and extensive preparation to sus- 
tain it, unless we are to take our author’s method of interpreting 
independence, and his spheres of action for such valorous displays ; 
these spheres being considerably further from the centre of the 
country than the theatre of Warsaw. He says,— 


** Since the last partition of Poland in 1795, her independence has never 
been entirely annihiliated. Until 1806 it survived in the legions of 
Dombrowski and Kniaziewicz, fighting for the French in Italy, Egypt, 
Germany, and St. Domingo, where no less than 30,000 Poles perished.” 


This anethod of preserving independence appears to involve a sort 
of Trish bull. 
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We were at first tempted to smile at the following, considering 
the manner in which the author has connected certain over san- 
guine anticipations with sublime simplicity. But the events 
alluded to were too awful and arousing to allow of levity attaching 
to any peculiarity in the method of detail ; and therefore we repress 
the irreverent tendency :— 


“ The national government took the soldier’s wives under its protection, 
and the diet voted ten millions of florins, to be distributed in money or 
land amongst the troops, after the campaign should be over; but they, 
when made acquainted with this liberal measure, feeling that their task 
was not yet accomplished, answered with sublime simplicity, ‘ Provide 
us with bread and brandy, and keep the money for more urgent pur- 
poses.’ ”” 


It is due to the Poles to state, that when something like an ener- 
getic government was organised to direct and to countenance the 
nation in its bold attempt, there was no sacrifice too great for the peo- 
ple tosubmit to. The soldiers, when the supply of powder was defi. 
cient, even prayed to be permitted to fight with the cold bayonet, or 
if muskets could not be procured they were ready to wield scythes. 
But we cannot compliment our author in reference to his style of 
recording such intrepidity and patriotism, when he asserts, for ex- 
ample, that many Russian veterans laid down their arms “at the 
sight of lancers, waving the flags embroidered in secret by Polish 
ladies, and yet warm with their sighs and tears.” 

We shall now go back to an early period of the insurrection, and 
after merely mentioning that the first rising of a few cadets was in 
danger two or three times of being entirely frustrated on account of 
the most clumsy arrangements, nothing but reckless and random 
daring appearing to have served them, and appalled the Russian 
party, shall quote some specimens of the manner in which the 
conspiracy was conducted :— 


“ After this extraordinary achievement, the young heroes marched un- 
resisted into the city, through the New World Street. Meeting with 
General Stanislaus Potocki, they entreated him to put himself at their 
head. On his refusal they allowed him to pass on, not being aware that it 
was he who had sent to Constantine the six companies of infantry, and thus 
endangered the success of the insurrection. As a deep stillness prevailed in 
the city as though nothing had occurred ; the very houses seemed asleep : 
the brave youths began to suspect that they had risen alone. To break 
the appalling silence they shouted again and again; ‘To arms!’ In 
vain; despair was already creeping into their hearts. Would death alone 
arouse the capital? must blood stain their virgin laurels? Some steps 
further they met their commander, General Trembicki, one of Constan- 
tine’s aides-de-camp, and him they entreated, as they had done Potocki, 
to lead them on. He reprimanded them, and advised them to submit to 
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the Grand Duke’s mercy. Professing their respect for bis military ac. 
quirements, they still urged their request; and on his persisting in his 
refusal, forced him to join them. Trembicki,a haughty man, reluctantly 
accompanied them, still continuing his reprimands, when they unexpect- 
edly came upon three Polish generals, avowed partisans of Russia, who 
were immediately stretched dead. Once more they addressed Trembicki, 
‘General, you have witnessed the fate of traitors; we conjure you to join 
the nation.’ He still answered, with perfect coolness, ‘No, I will not 
command you; you are wretches—you are murderers.’ They were still 
unwilling to part with their tutor, and again telling him, *‘ We allow you 
time for reflection,’ they conducted him through two long streets, and 
paused at the Bielanski Street. He then resolutely said, ‘ You may take 
away my life, but cannot force me to break my oath of allegiance.” He 
fell, and would have deserved a better fate, had not his heroism been 
that of a slave.” 


There was now disunicn among the conspirators. There were 
Moderates and Terrorists, the latter ready to enact again the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution, to which party the youths, who had 
taken the initiative, were very nearly made subservient. Mochnacki, 
who was a member of the government, was the fire-brand who 
would have led these striplings to acts of bloodshed, to which, as 


described in the last-quoted passage, they proved themselves to be 
no way adverse :— 


“The return of the troops and Constantine’s flight had removed all 
fear of the enemy, and all suspicion of the patriots in power. Concord, 
unity, were the watchword ; and wo to him who should dare to doubt. 
Mochnacki mistook the temper of the assembly, when he thus addressed 
them: ‘Gentlemen, I bring you ill news. Your demands have been 
ineffectual. Jt is true the Council is dissolved; but I think the new 
government will prove no better. The Czarewitch retires unmolested. 
Men, acknowledged patriots, do nut arrest their march. Friends of 
liberty have allied themselves with our enemies. Let us not trust men 
for their historic names. Let us not trust in fame or reputed merit. 
General Chlopicki does not fulfil his duty.” After a pause, occasioned by 
loud and general hisses, the speaker continued—* Gentlemen, Chlopicki 
betrays the insurrection. I came here to announce that ] have refused 
to take any part in a government which hurls the nation into the abyss 
of destruction. Let us complete what we have begun. Let us goagain: 
Jet us all go with arms in our hands, and proclaim a revolutionary power.’ 
At these words the indignation of the assembly burst forth. Threats of 
death were vociferated against Mochnacki from every quarter. Still he 
did not lose courage. Again jumping upon the table, and shaking his 
musket, he strove to silence the hisses and clashing of arms, and to vindi- 
cate his treasonable words. Butin vain. He was dragged down, and 
many swords pointed at his breast. Tranquillity being restored for a 
moment, the Vice-President, Bronikowski, who was also a member of the 
Council, was called upon to declare, upon his honour, whether the govern- 
ment acted in the spirit of the insurrection. His answer decided Moch- 
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nacki’s fate. <All present rose against him; and he would have been cut 
to pieces but for the exertion of his friends, who facilitated his escape. 
‘Slanderer, terrorist, the Polish Robespierre,’ were the opprobious epithets 
lavished upon him. Otler clubbists were then expelled, and an end was 
thus put to the existence of the society, amidst remonstrances and threats 
against the exaltadoes. Still Mochnacki could not believe himself van- 
quished. Early in the morning, December 4th, he betook himself to the 
ensigns, and represented to them that their first glorious effort would but 
bring ruin on the country if they should persist in not taking the power 
into their own hands; that Chlopicki was betraying the hopes of the 
nation; that Lubecki employed the credit of Czartoryski and Niemcewicz 
to the prejudice of the insurrection, and that to avert so much evil they 
must follow him to the Bank. The young warriors loaded their muskets 
and set off with him. On their way, Mochnacki reiterated his previous 
argument, ‘that not only dead men could no longer make deceiving 
speeches, but more important still, they could make no blunders, nor pre- 
cipitate their country into a political grave.’ The bloody theory was 
about to be acted upon. They were already near the Bank, when they 
met Wysocki, their beloved chief. He endeavoured to dissuade them 
from their meditated violence. ‘ Whom,’ he asked, ‘ shall we esteem, if 
not those who acted with Lubecki? 1 know that all has not been well 
done; the fault is ours, and now we cannot repair it without much 
bloodshed.’ The ensigns professed the highest respect for Wysocki, yet 
they hesitated between him and Mcchnacki, and looked anxiously towards 
the Bank. The latter then whispered to Wysocki— Let us but blow out 
the brains of one financier, and the others will be less stubborn.’ At these 
words, Wysocki knelt before his pupils, exclaiming, ‘ Only over my life- 
less body shall you march to the Bank.’ His firmness prevailed, and 
they returned to their post.” 


Fortunately Mochnacki was denounced and his power thereafter 
at anend. One other passage will illustrate scenes in Polish war- 
fare, as well as M. Gnorowski’s manner of description :— 


‘ The rush of the fugitives disordered the first squadron of Kolysko’s 
column, which fell back on the second, and thus successively all the 
seventeen were thrown into utter confusion. The venerable general tore 
his grey locks in despair, and other chiefs endeavoured, but without suc- 
cess, to raily their men. ‘ Shall it be said that Polish nobles fled before 
the enemy?’ thought the few (about fifty in number), who vainly op- 
posed the fatal flight, and drawing themselves up at the entrance of Das- 
zow, they awaited unmoved the advancing foe. They were a noble band. 
Their names are amongst the most illustrious in the heraldic annals of 
Poland. Possessed of many thousand miles of territory, lords over many 
thousand subjects, a single tomb may now contain these willing martyrs 
for the freedom and welfare of all. ‘ Forward,’ they shouted, and fell like 
the thunder-bolt upon the hostile columns. Each was opposed to many, 
each dealt his deadly blows. They took the enemy’s cannon, and killed 
hundreds of Russians. They were entirely surrounded, but, Decius-like, 
they hewed a passage with their swords, and effected their retreat. Awed 
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by such valour, the Russians retired four miles from Daszow, yet General 
Rott afterwards reported that he had vanquished many thousands, and 
that, notwithstanding the desperate resistance, he had lost only 200 men. 
The insurgents lost only their single piece of cannon and six men killed.” 


Our author’s feelings towards Russia and her Autocrats, we can- 
not expect to be of a very friendly sort. His pictures, accordingly, 
of her internal condition are far from flattering. He says,— 


‘“ The czars may in safety erect scaffolds for princes, or banish them to 
Siberia, but dare not take cognizance of the mal-administration of their 
officers, lest the very scarf with which they gird themselves should serve 
to teach them by what physiologic law mortals may perish in a critical 
moment. They know it; and in consonance with this unyielding law, 
Nicholas has issued a ukase, threating equal punishment to the briber and 
the bribed, in order at once to crush all prosecution of legal] venality. 
The system is so familiar to the Russians, that they have embodied it in 
a kind of proverbial idyl :—* The duck robs the sallow—the wolf robs the 
buck—the shepherd rubs the wolf—the landlords robs the shepherd —the 
attorney robs the landlord—the czar robs the attorney—and the devil 
himself robs the czar.’”’ 


If all that M. Gnorowski has to detail concerning the Emperor - 
Nicholas be true, he is more brutal in his disposition than one is led 
to infer from sundry accounts by travellers who have lately visited 
his dominions. Take the following specimen :— 


“ The following anecdote, given to the writer of these pages by a party 
concerned in it, may serve to illustrate the character of Nicholas. Whilst 
yet czarewitch, he had a pregnant bitch, one of whose puppies he had 
promised to Count A. P. (since dead), at that time grand master of the 
ceremonies at the court of St. Petersburg. The count happening to call 
upon him on a winter’s morning, found his imperial highness employed 
in throwing the puppies one by one upon the chimney fire, and burning 
them to death, out of pity to the poor animal which had given birth to six 
young ones. What were the pastimes of Nero in comparison with those 
of Nicholas? No doubt it is from similar motives of commiseration for 
Polish mothers that he destroys their children.” 


We have now only to add, that we wish the author of a volume 
devoted to such an interesting and important subject as the condi- 
tion of Poland under Russian despotism and during the sanguinary 
struggle of 1830-1, had maintained a calmer and more dignified 
manner ; and then we should have entertained a higher opinion of 
the chivalrous race of nobles and aristocrats whose heroic deeds he 
has undertaken to celebrate ; and especially should we have been 
gratified had he made it apparent that this race was now intent on 
ameliorating the state of those under them, who hitherto have 
had no cause to boast of more valuable privileges or advanced civili- 
zation than the serfs of Russia. 
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Art. 1V.— The Journal of the English Agricultural Society. Volunie 
First. Part First. London: Murray. 1839. 


It is a matter of wonder that in England, a country so celebrated 
for the enterprise of its people, in regard to every branch of science 
that bears upon the interests of commerce, and the advancement of 
her manufactures, that there should not until very recently have 
been established any widely ramified society for the promotion of an 
enlightened system of agriculture and husbandry,—that is to say, a 
system supported by recorded experiments, and by the application 
_ of chemistry, botany, geology, meteorology, and all the other sciences 
with which the farmer’s business is so vitally concerned, directed to 
every corner ofthe country. The fact is, that, speaking generally, 
no class of men, at least previous to the commencement of the 
present century, were ever more firmly wedded to old forms, or 
more prejudiced than English farmers. Nor can there exist a 
better proof of this, than that the most unquestionable and very 
profitable improvements that may have been in operation for many 
years in one part of the island, have continued to be overlooked or 
despised in other, even in neighbouring parts, where the same, or it 
may be superior capabilities and advantages are to be found. 
Science as applied to agriculture has, by this class, been held igno- 
rantly in the utmost contempt ; and books written even by practical 
men have, with every other source of knowledge which did not hap- 
pen to fall within the old-fashioned ways of the individual or of the 
district, been sneered at with provoking pertinacity. England, gene- 
rally, has been far more backward on this subject than her sister 
Scotland. This backwardness must be attributed in a great mea- 
sure to the want of uniform and constant channels of knowledge 
pervading the country, supported by the countenance, in every 
quarter, of large proprietors of land, and enforced by their expe- 
riments. In the northern kingdom, so far back as. 1723, ‘* The 
Society of Improvers in the knowledge of Agriculture in Scotland” 
was instituted, ‘‘ which was the germ of the ‘“ Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland,” which has had the most manifest 
and salutary effect on that portion of the empire. Other efforts 
upon a national or very broad basis have also long been operating 
in the same country ; the ‘‘ Statistical Account” of every parish 
being the most complete and serviceable. But we must refer to a 
paper in the publication before us, by Mr. John Dudgeon, of Sky- 
law, near Kelso, for a clear and able sketch of Scottish agriculture, 
since the formation of the Highland Society, and for the illus- 
tration of the immense strides which the sister kingdom has made 
during the last half century in this most interesting branch of 
economy. 

But although England has been tardy in regard to measures or 
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institutions by means of which one of the principal sources of 
national prosperity and happiness might be benefitted, we have at 
last evidence before us of the existence and construction of a society 
that promises to produce the most extensive and enlightened 
changes, not only over England but every other part of the empire, 
in this department. Already the committees, principal and pro- 
vincial, the patrons and subscribers, are so numerous, respectable, 
and from their wealth so influential, as to promise all the 
good that in the nature of things can be derived from the riches 
and capabilities of the soil, and the artificial efforts of man. We 
shall not enumerate the various arrangements set forward for the 
promotion of the objects in question, but proceed to give an abstract 
of some parts of the journal, especially of the paper first read 
before the Society, March 13th, 1839, on the * Present State of 
the Science of Agriculture in England.” ‘The first paragraph of 
this paper aptly introduces the subject which we quote :— 


“ Though the national importance of husbandry will be at once 
admitted by every one, it may be well at the outset of our undertaking 
not to content ourselves with a general notion of that importance, but 
to look for a moment at some of the items which constitute its annual 
value. The wheat produced in England and Wales is estimated by Mr. 
Mac Culloch, one year with another, at 12,350,000 quarters. This sin- 
gle head of produce, therefore, at an average price of 50s., will amount 
to nearly 31 million pounds sterling, yearly. The oats and beans have 
been reckoned at 13,500,000 quarters, and will give another head of 174 
millions sterling per annum. ‘The grass lands, again, are supposed to 
yield, year by year, produce worth nearly 60 millions sterling (59,500,000). 
The practical inference to be drawn from these large numbers is obviously 
this,—that, if by any improved process it be possible to add even in a 
small pruportion to the average acreable produce either of arable or pas- 
ture land, this increase, small as it may seem, may be in fact a very large 
addition to our national wealth. ‘The average produce of wheat, for in- 
stance, is stated at 26 bushels per acre: if, by a better selection of seed, 
we could raise this amount to 27 bushels only, a supposition by nu means 
unlikely, we should by this apparently small improvement have added to 
the nation’s annual income 475,000 quarters of wheat, worth, at 50s., 
about 1,200,000/. yearly, which would be equal toa capital of 24 mil- 
lions sterling gained for ever to the country by this trifling increase in 
the growth of one article alone, and that in England and Wales only.” 


Now this supposition of an improved process having the result 
above stated, is moderate considering the still backward state of 
agriculture in many parts of the kingdom, and the undeniable im- 
provements to which every part may still be subjected,—improve- 
ments by the application of scientific discoveries in all the branches 
of natural history, mechanics, &c. By having recourse to some 
statement in Mr. Dudgeon’s article already named, we shall find 
arguments which are perfectly satisfactory on this head. 
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It is a notorious fact, that the state of agriculture in Scotland 
before the termination of the late war, at least in the Lothians and 
some other counties, had reached a systematic eminence that was 
considered not only marvellous, but to be almost the climax of all 
that could ever be accomplished in these districts. The rents had 
attained a very high and unnatural elevation, from the confidence 
inspired by so long a continuance of high prices. But a great fall 
took place about the period mentioned, in consequence of the relax- 
ation of the artificial system, and severe distress was the lot of the 
farming interest. A heavy blow was then given to agricultural 
energy, especially in those very quarters where operations had been 
carried on according to the most improved system. But though 
for several years the embarrassment alluded to was alarming, yet 
improvement again has been going on at such a steady and positive 
rate, that the farmers in these districts have, in spite of a much lower 
range of prices compared with rents, at length been able generally 
to bear up against a course of circumstances which otherwise must 
have overwhelmed them ; so as to be able, Mr. Dudgeon thinks, to 
pay in 1837 as good rents as they did in 1810; the price of wheat 
having averaged from 1800 to 1810, 8ls. 2d. per quarter, and 
barley, 4ls. 5d. ; whereas from 1826 to 1837, the averages were, 
for wheat 55s. 8d., and for barley 3ls. 4d. Butchers’ meat and 
wool, there is reason to believe, were also considerably higher 
during the former period ; so that, assuming agricultural capital to 
have yielded an equal return at the two periods, we are compelled to 
the conclusion, that in productiveness our fields have nearly doubled 
since the beginning of the century. ‘* Now,” continues Mr. 
Dudgeon, ‘* we know that, though this preliminary assumption is 
far from the truth, it would be much more incorrect to suppose that 
the whole apparent difference which this article of price exhibits 
found its way into the pocket of the farmer of the former period ; on 
the very contrary, we believe that the great proportion of this dif- 
ference of price is made up to the farmer of the present day, by 
increased productiveness, perhaps to the amount at least 70 per 
cent.” 

One of the great steps of improvement has been the amelioration 
of the soil, and even of the climate, by a system of draining ; 
and yet this system, there are good grounds for asserting, is to be 
carried much further, to a still greater productiveness of particular 
soils. ‘Take a sketch of these improvements :-— 


“ Furrow-draining has also been extensively applied on the flat alluvial 
and thin clay districts of Scotland within this period, particularly in the 
districts of Stirling, Perth, and Ayrshire, where the liberality of pro- 
prietors has been, in many instances, very properly called into exercise 
to assist in an operation which can only be properly effected through 
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such instrumentality. These drains have been generally applied to every 
furrow where the ridges are wide, and their common depth is from 24 to 
30 inches. Tiles have been extensively used as the medium of carrying 
off the water in such drains; and, of late, from the greater cheapness 
with which they can be furnished—since the application of machine 
in their manufacture by that eminent friend to agriculture, the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, and some other ingenious individuals—their use has been 
very generally extended. More particularly we ought to mention, that, 
within these very few year's, numerous tile-works have been brought 
into operation, with this view, in East Lothian, where this system of 
draining, and that to be immediately noticed, have been very extensively 
practised, and are in daily-growing repute. 

“The system to which we allude, and which has latterly found 
much favour, is an improvement upon this last, perfected and first ex: 
tensively practised in Scotland by the ingenious Mr. Smith, of Deanston 
in Stirlingshire. This intelligent and enterprising gentleman has, by 
means of this system of draining, and the free use of the subsoil-plough— 
of which useful implement he is also the inventor—converted a formerly 
barren, cold, and impervious soil into useful turnip-land. His example 
has been laudably followed by others; and, although the system has not 
yet had time to be very extensively applied, it is now happily in a fair 
way of quickly working a revolution in many parts of Scotland, render- 
ing land, which was scarcely worth 10s. an acre, equal to double and 
treble its former value. The object of this effectual method of draining 
may be said, in comparison with that first noticed, to be rather to prevent 
the pernicious effects of superabundant moisture than to remove the 
cause of it; and the principle of the system has been described by its 
author as ‘ the providing of frequent opportunities for the water rising 
from below, or falling on the surface, to pass freely and completely off ;’ 
and therefore he has appropriately designated it ‘ the frequent drain sys- 
tem.’ However desirable it would be here to give a full detail of the 
mode of operating so important an improvement, it would be inconsistent 
with the design of this essay, and occupy too much space, to enter upon 
it with such minuteness as would be available for practice. We must 
therefore be contented with referring to the very clear and intelligent 
description of the system by its author, as published in a cheap form by 
Messrs. Drummond, of Stirling. It may be enough at present to say, as 
descriptive generally of the manner of executing the work, that after 
main covered drains of greater depth have been carried along the hollow 
parts of a field, into these are conducted narrower and shallower parallel 
drains, filled with small stones, at regular distances, varying from 10 to 
40 feet apart, according to the nature of the soil. These are directed to 
be carried * thoroughout the whole field, without reference to the wet or 
dry appearance of distinct portions ;’ and it is recommended to lay 
out the ground, after the operation is concluded, without ridges.” 


Now, there are very many other points to which improvement 
may be directed, and where a small alteration for the better upon 
parts, will, when the total of the branch is shown by numbers, pro- 
duce an astonishing increase. How great, for example, would 
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be the permanent advantage to the nation, if one pound sterling per 
acre were laid out on each acre of land, already in course of culti- 
vation. Itis calculated that there are 48 millions of cultivated 
acres in Great Britain and Ireland ; therefore a demand for country 
Jabour amounting to 48 millions sterling would thus be created ; a 
demand, as mentioned in the pages before us, exceeding that which 
the railroad bills professed to create in the session before last, 
and far more advantagous in its effects on the labourers, inasmuch 
as the demand would be a gradual! one, without severing them 
from their homes, and would necessarily be in the winter months, 
when other labour is scarce. 

Again, observe how much service a system of draining must 
in future derive from the spirited, the indefatigable manner in 
which geological science is pursued in this country, of which a 
notice in our present number affords a remarkable example. Upon 
this point we quote a passage :— 


“It would be an inquiry of much importance to investigate in detail 
the manner in which this permanent improvement of the svil might be 
conducted in the various districts of England, but the subject is so exten- 
sive that it requires to be handled separately; or, rather, it must be a 
leading object of our members’ future inquiries, to collect such facts and 
make such trials as may give a solid answer to so extensive a question. 
Great assistance may doubtless be derived from the knowledge which 
geological maps have lately afforded us as to the general outlines of the 
various subsoils which lie immediately under the surface of our fields, 
and powerfully affect, as every practical farmer knows, the produce of 
the upper soil through which alone the plough usually passes. These 
beds of sand, stone, or clay cross England, in irregular courses, from 
south. west to north-east: the blue lias, for instance, from Charmouth in 
Dorsetshire, to Whitby in Yorkshire; and thus, by the help of a geolo- 
gical map, it might be known that a mode of improvement which had 
been well tested on a farm in Dorsetshire, would be applicable, due 
allowance being made for difference of climate, to another in Yorkshire. 
Manifest, however, as is the assistance that might long since have been 
derived by agriculture from geology, we know no book which has endea- 
voured until very recently to secure that kindred aid for the science 
which is the immediate object of our Society’s labours.” 


The book referred to is by Mr. John Morton, on the application 
of geology to agriculture, and was published in 1837. 

Still to abide by the subject of draining, or rather the improve- 
ments concomitant with the hopes held out by Mr. Smith’s subsoil 
ploughing, we quote the following observations :— 


“ The practical farmer who has this year won the first medal of the 
Society states Mr. Smith’s process to be the greatest improvement effected 
in agriculture since the introduction of turnip-culture, (that is, for the 
last century,) it is impossible to pass it over, although, of course, its in- 
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troduction is too new to be placed already altogether beyond the risk of 
disappointment. Mr. Smith’s mode of dealing with a clayey subsoil, 
which holds up in the soil the water that has fallen in rain, and thus 
exerts some unexplained evil influence on plants fitted for the food of 
man or of cattle, is as follows :— That gentleman invented a heavy iron 
plough, resembling the common plough, but differing in this respect, 
that, having no mould-board, it splits the ground, but does not turn it 
over; and he uses it thus: at the same time that an ordinary plough 
goes along and turns over the surface of the wet land, the share of the 
sub-soil plough following, passes through and splits the whole of the 
subsvil to the depth of 18 or 20 inches, and the rain-water, sinks, of 
course, so much lower. Mr. Smith, however, does not allow the rain to 
lodge here: he has previously dug covered drains about 3 feet deep, 
made thus deep in order that his underground-plough may have room to 
pass over the covered channel which is left for the water to flow alung in 
the lower part of these drains after they have been filled in above ; and 
he states, that in this way he can not only produce, artificially, a porous 
subsuil instead of a close one, but that this clayey subsoil, having been so 
subdivided, becomes mellowed by the action of air and of water, aid 
that thus, after a few years, a portion of it may be safely brought up by 
deep or trench-ploughing, and turned over upon the surface, so that the 
cultivated soil, by this third process, is to the same extent deepened. ‘To 
whatever extent the Deanston system may be found applicable to the 
clay-lands of England, a revolution will be at the same time effected in 
their mode of culture by the introduction of the turnip upon them. 

With regard to that portion of England which lies on a stratum that 
may be called rocky, much of it will be found to have the iminediate 
subsoil of clay, and to fall therefore properly under the last head ; and 
even where the subsoil is of stone, the stone may be so interspersed with 
clay, that thorough draining may be equally requisite. Where that stone 
is a dry gravel, it may be worth the trial whether the roots of some 
plants cannot be enabled to descend into it by means of the subsoil 
plough. Such an.experiment appears, by a communication from one of 
our members, to have succeeded at Heckfield. A considerable portion 
of the stony svils belongs to the great chalk formation which, resting on 
the basis of Hampshire, flings its arms widely, in four directions, as far 
as the sea, through Dorsetshire, Sussex, Kent, and Yorkshire. On this 
extensive tract another, and singular, mode of permanently improving the 
texture of the soil, by blending with it a part of the subsoil, has been long 
and successfully, though very partially, practised. Pits, like wells, are 
sunk in the field, by workmen used to the business, and from the bottom 
of these the best sort of chalk is brought up with a windlass, to be alter- 
wards spread over the surface ; which thus, in the winter months, when 
the operation should take place, that the lumps of stone may be shaken 
to pieces by the frost, presents at a distance the aspect of a field covered 
with snow. The benefit of this rather expensive operation has been 
long acknowledged, though its mode of action has not been explained. 
It is less surprising, indeed, where the upper soil of the chalk formation 
consists of athin layer of reddish clay, left behind by the plastic clay forma- 
tion; but even where that soil is a shallow sheet of earth, that appears to be 
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made up of fragments of the stone upon which it rests, this ancient prac- 
tice of laying on a fresh coat of that very stone is stated to be equally 
advantageous. Enough, however, has now been said to prove how 
much remains to be done for the permanent improvement of the English 
soil. Indeed, while it may with truth be affirmed that our husbandry, 
on the large scale, stands in the first rank as far as the surface of the 
ground is concerned, it must equally be admitted. as regards the subsoil, 
to be yet in its infancy. There is scarcely a situation where, however 
wet, or dry, or stony may be the natural ground, a kitchen garden, with 
a bed of mould two spades deep, may not gradually be formed by the 
constant, long-continued care of the gardener. While the sand is stiffened, 
and the clay mellowed, and both deepened, the very stone is probably, by 
length of cultivation, worn down into soil, Nor can British husbandry 
be considered complete in this department until all the farms of this 
country, like those of Flanders, are brought into the same condition of 
garden-like temper and depth.” 


We have hitherto confined ourselves, for the illustration of how 
much yet remains to be done in agriculture, and how much it may 
become indebted to science as applied to the process of draining and 
bringing up new as well as the mixing of soils. We might go into 
some details upon many other operations and branches. How 
much scope is there for improvement in the matter of breeding 
stock, on the selection and culture of seeds, on the subject of imple- 
ments, &c. &c. And here the following passage comes aptly to our 
hands :-— 


“The power of improvement does not cease when the corn is placed 
in the rickyard; and here we have not to enquire or to guess, but sim- 
ply to look at the practice of the practical farmer in the Lothians and in 
Northumberland. ‘There, instead of the thresher and his flail, may be 
seen the machine, not driven however by horses, for then the advantage 
might be more doubtful, seeing that the labour is distressing to the ani- 
mals, and withdraws them, moreover, from the work of the fields, but 
impelled by wind, or water, or steam, and that on 2lmost every farm. In 
France, too, it appears that not only travelling threshing-machines are 
employed, as is the case here, but that it is proposed to work these by 
steam-engines carried with them. It may be objected, indeed, by the 
farmer, that if he gave up his hand-threshing, he would be at a loss to 
find employment for his men in the winter. The objection, however, 
shows a want of confidence in the power of permanent improvement 
judiciously applied on the soil to bring back its cost with interest, nor 
can this objection be allowed any weight as long as a single acre of the 
farm is stagnant with water, or dry because the soil is shallow, while 
there is possibility of its being deepened. Indeed, if you once establish a 
moving power on your farm, whether steam, water, or wind, it is not 
the labour only of threshing that may be saved to men or horses, but the 
winnowiug, the dressing, the chaff-cutting ; even the turnip-slicing ma- 
chine, when the turnip is consumed at home, may be grafted on to the 
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principal wheels, and thus borrow their motion. The more labour is 
thus set free from mere work of routine, the more will be applied to the 
further improvement of the parent of all agricultural labour, the soil. 
Having mentioned the turnip-slicer, we cannot but say that, while we 
would willingly rest the necessity for increased intercourse among the 
agricultural body, upon the varying practices which prevail in different 
parts of England with regard to the turnip alone, a strong argument may 
be drawn for it from the limited use even of this implement only. It 
consists in some simple machinery of knives, turned by a handle, enclosed 
within a box, above which is a trough into which the whole turnips are 
placed, and below which the slices fall into another receptacle: the whole 
may be placed on a wheel and two legs, and moved about the field like a 
wheelbarrow. ‘The advantage is two-fold, saving the teeth of the old 
ewes, for which the Swedish turnips, especially, are too hard: saving the 
waste of this valuable root, which, when partially scooped out by the 
sheep, is rotted and trampled about with great waste. The economy 
effected by this simple machine, which costs but 6 or £.7, has been stated 
to us by an anthority which would at once be admitted as very high, to 
be no less than one-third of the whole produce. If it be taken, however, 
only at a fourth or a fifth, why, it may be asked, has not every farm in 
the country been long since furnished with this cheap apparatus? Ifa 
contrivance were discovered in Manchester which should save one-fifih 
of the cotton consumed in a manufacture (were such a saving possible) 
not a year would pass before most of the old machinery would be replaced 
by the new, and such changes are constantly taking place there, at the 
expense of many thousand pounds ; but the turnip is the raw material of 
the farmer’s stock, and the farmer is of the same enterprising race with 
the manufacturer : why, then, but on account of the separate and secluded 
scene of his industry, is the spread of agricultural inventions so slow— 
the extension of those which concern manufactures, so rapid; and what 
but a central connection of the cultivators of the soil can diminish the 
distance and remove the obstruction ?” 


These few passages ought to convince the most prejudiced that 
scientific knowledge and mechanical powers can with the greatest 
advantage be applied to the art of agriculture. But how are the 
great body of farmers to obtain in common the best practical 
knowledge which men of science, and who have time, means, and 
taste for prosecuting those experiments that develop the soundest 
methods, without the energy and the publicity which such a society 
as the one whose first report is before us, is calculated to establish ? 
And here, again, a passage presents itself which is entirely to 


our purpose ; it is an extract from a Report of the Harleston 
Farmers :— 


‘«* Your committee, in common with every member of the club, was 
astonished to find that, amongst a body of farmers, all residing within 
four or five miles of the place of meeting, all using a similar breed of 
cart-horses, and cultivating asimilar description of land, such an asto- 
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nishing difference in the expense of maintaining their cart-horses should 
exist, amounting, in authenticated statements, to upwards of 50 per cent., 
whether estimated at per head for each cart-horse, or per acre for the 
arable land.’ That is to say, not only, with an equal number of acres to 
plough, the horses of one farmer cost twice as much as those of another ; 
in which case the difference might arise partly from the different num- 
ber of working cattle maintained; upon which a second question would 
arise,—which farmer had too many, or which had too few ?>—but also 
the very same number of horses stood in to one farmer at double the ex- 
peuse which they did to the other. ‘* What greater proof, the Harleston 
Committee very properly ask, ‘ could be required of the necessity for dis- 
cussion ?—and if no other subject had ever been brought before your 
club, we are of opinion, that by debating this question alone it would 
have rendered incalculable benefit to the neighbourhood ; for what mem- 
ber, who now learned for the first time that his neighbour was cultivating 
his Jand at much less cost than himself in one of the heaviest items ina 
farmer’s expenses, but would go home and improve on his farm manage- 
ment ?’”’ 


We shall pursue the subject no further, having sufficiently indi- 
cated what are the improvements which may yet be produced in 
one of the most interesting and important branches of national 
wealth and economy, and also noticed the new energy which the 
“ English Agricultural Society” cannot fail to infuse among the 
proprietors and cultivators of the soil. ‘The numerous prizes to be 
periodically distributed for the best essays on every subject con- 
nected with the science and art in question, and the publication of 
such as are deemed suitable, must usher in a new era in the history 
of English husbandry. A few paragraphs from the Committee’s 
Report before us, convey some details that we have pleasure in 


copying. 


“ Being desirous, as early as possible, to enlist ta'ent in the investi- 
gation of those subjects which involve matters of deep interest to the 
practical farmer, prizes for essays upon a variety of topics have been 
offered, some of which will be awarded this day, some at the meeting at 
Oxford next year, and others at the country meeting to be held in the 
year 1840. The majority of those prizes are upon subjects directly cal- 
culated to improve the cultivation of the soil,an object regarded with 
special interest by the English Agricultural Society. The prizes for cat- 
tle to be given at the Oxford meeting, and through which improvement 
in the breeding of stock is mainly contemplated, will be publicly an- 
nounced in a few days; and your Committee trust that the owners and 
occupiers of land in Oxfordshire and the neighbouring counties will co- 
operate in rendering the first meeting of this Society efficient for the 
objects for which it was instituted. 

‘** Aware of the immense loss sustained in consequence of the want of 
better knowledge in the treatment of the diseases of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, the attention of the Committee has been turned to this subject, in 
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order, if possible, to devise means for supplying the deficiency. A vete- 
rinary school has been long established in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, and it has been most useful in teaching the scientific and 
successful treatment of the diseases by which thousands of horses used to 
be destroyed ; but its attention has been almost exclusively devoted to 
the horse; and it was considered that, if its labours could be directed 
with the same success to the management, in health and disease, of our 
cattle and sheep, it would be of inestimable advantage to the British 
farmer. 

“ Application has been made to the Governors of the Veterinary Col- 
lege, stating the anxious wish of the English Agricultural Society that 
this most important extension of its inquiries and its benefits should take 
place, this Society not interfering with the arrangements and proceedings 
of the governors of the college, but contributing from its funds to the 
accomplishment of this purpose. 

‘“‘A most favourable answer has been received from some of the 
governors; and a meeting will soon take place between them and a 
delegation of your Committee, from which the happiest results may be 
anticipated, 

** Correspondence with agricultural, horticultural, and other scientific 
societies, both at home and abroad, being one of the means proposed 
whereby useful information may be obtained, a proposition has been 
made for opening a correspondence with several societies at home; from 
most of which, but most especially from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scutland, your Committee has received the strungest assurances 
of a desire to establish a friendly communication with your Institution. 

“ Through the assistance of an able member of your Society, who has 
recently been travelling on the continent of Europe, arrangements have 
been made for opening a correspondence with the Royal and Central 
Agricultural Society at Paris, the Royal Agricultural Society at Lyons, 
the Agricultural Society at Geneva, and the Agricultural Society at 
Lille.” 


There are several able papers in the present publication, which 
we need not particularly specify. We therefore conclude, hailing 
this recently established Society as offering a pleasing and promis- 
ing subject, especially when contrasted with the bitterness and the 
opposite doctrines that prevail upon the Corn Laws. Whatever 
may be the fate of these laws, it is quite clear that peaceful and 
vast means for rendering this country more than ever independent 
of foreign lands, in regard to a supply of food, are yet to be deve- 


loped. 





Art. V. On the Language and Literature of Italy. By Prorxssor 
Caro Pepour. London; Taylor and Walton, 1838. 

This is the Inaugural Lecture delivered in the University Col- 

lege, London, on the 6th of November, 1838, by Count Pepoli, 

who has lately been appointed to a professorship in that institution. 
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The Count is one of the most eminent Philologists and Italian 
scholars of the age; and at one time was a highly esteemed and 
admired professor in the University of Bologna, an ornament of 
that very ancient school, and an honour to his country. He also 
filled several other exalted and responsible offices. In 1831, he was 
a member of the Provisional Government of Bologna, that city 
being one of the united provinces of central Italy : subsequently, 
he tells us, he was high commissioner of the government, and 
governor of two provinces, viz. Pesaro and Urbino. But eight 
years ago, ‘‘ the toga and stole of the University were then ex- 
changed for the prisoner’s garb, and subsequently for the mantle of 
the wandering exile.” ‘‘ Kight years,” says he, ‘‘ have completed 
their course since I last addressed the University of Bologna. 
That was, I fear, indeed the last time.’”? Such has been the reward 
in his native country, of a learned, an honourable, magnanimous, 
and patriotic man. He has, however, found a hospitable land ; 
which he calls his ‘“ adopted, second country ;” the University 
College having wisely invited him to occupy a chair, from which we 
trust and believe a pure and brilliant light will be shed amongst us 
not only upon and around the whole compass of Italian literature, 
but, to judge from the promise of this Inaugural Lecture, upon the 
subject of the province, scope, capacities, and achievements of litera- 
ture, taking the term in its most comprehensive sense, as also of 
its symbolic character in relation to civilization, to all the elements 
and modifications of a state, social and political. Indeed, we an- 
ticipate, from hints thrown out in the few pages before us, and from 
the grasp indicated by the Professor, that there will be novelty in 
his conceptions and illustrations, and that he will pursue a path that 
has not been trodden by any one else. 

One cannot but be forcibly struck, and indignantly moved, when 
beholding a man of the character which has long distinguished 
Professor Pepoli, driven from his home, and obliged to throw him- 
self upon the hospitality of strangers ; when regarding the advocate 
of humanity, knowledge, and rational liberty, and Jearning that 
tyranny and oppression have conspired with ignorance to send him 
forth as a wanderer. Yes, with ignorance; for how blind is the 
policy, how short-sighted the despotism, that imagined that the light 
of Italy was by such methods to be for ever quenched ; or that it 
was not to find a sanctuary in another land, where the very strug- 
glings to which it was to be subjected would communicate new 
fervour, purity, aud more piercing, inextinguishable qualities! In- 
deed, it is with a feeling not altogether unallied to gratification, 
that we reflect on events that have sent to our shores so many 
spirits, as our annals can name, who have brought with them the 
most precious and beautiful gifts, constituting England the custo- 
dier and the nurse of humanity and civilization. Not that we wish 
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to see rivalries among nations fomented, but rather, while not in- 
sensible to homebred feelings of national superiority, that this ver 
superiority should become the means of a more speedy and effectual 
fraternization of mankind; an object which our Professor affection- 
ately recognises, regarding literature in its enlarged sense as a most 
potent minister in this benign enterprise. 

Considering the circumstances to which we have alluded, viz. the 
personal history of Professor Pepoli, his literary celebrity, and the 
comprehensive plans contemplated in his lectures, it is our earnest 
desire, whilst we rejoice in the opportunity, not only to give all the 
publicity that we can to an appointment that will once more enable 
him to discourse within the walls of a University, but to allow him 
to be in part heard as he expresses himself in the present few pages. 

It is clearly not the mere knowledge and mastery of a language, 
not merely the having read all that is classical or worth reading of 
the books which it fills, not merely the having written a master- 
piece in its purest dialect, and thereby exhibiting the finest sense 
of its beauties and powers, that can constitute an adequate lecturer 
upon its literature. As the Professor eloquently enforces, literature 
and its history cannot be understood without being possessed of a 
knowledge of concomitant social and political history, and of a philo- 
sophizing spirit to apply the light of that history to the progress of 
language, and the specimens of art that distinguish a nation and 
country. He explains himself thus, in one passage :— 


“ It is only through a vista of struggles, banishment, and persecution, 
that I can exhibit tu your view the halo of glory which encircles the head 
of the founders and the chiefs of the language, literature, and science of 
Italy. History, Mistress of the Past, Prophetess of the Future, will sub- 
stantiate what I now advance; and from History I shall never depart. 
‘The literature of a nation is a result which becomes the real or modifying 
symbol of its social condition. Consequently, in my attempt to point out 
the origin of the Italian language, it will be necessary to enter inte an 
examination of the conflicting philosophica] and philological hypotheses 
which derive it from such contrary elements,—from the Greek, the Latin, 
the Celtic, and many others ; and, pausing at the very commencement, it 
will be requisite to pass in review the various people who seized, and, 
amid blood, burnings, and devastation, worked the ruin or improvement 
of my most beautiful country. Pursuing thus my plan of conducting 
Language and Literature side by side with History, I shall secure a wide 
field for the demonstration of all that requires proof; including an im- 
mense variety, which, comprehending the progress of religion, philosophy, 
politics, in fact, the whole objective and subjective progress of Italy, will 
nevertheless exhibit distinctly that unity of conception, expressed in the 
term Literature, which I purpose showing you to be the summary, the 
symbol, the physioguomy of a nation in all its phases. My subject will 
be the Puitotogy AND PuxrILosopHy oF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND 
LireRATURE; but History will always be the light and guide of my 
course.” 
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Italy, he says, is now for the most part the wreck of human 
grandeur ; in science, literature, and the arts it has passed through 
many stages. The wreck we know is of the most diversified things, 
marvellously rich and impressive ; and therefore requiring the most 
recondite research, and a soul finely attuned to all that is beautiful, 
tender, and solemn. The Professor combats the opinion that has 
become more or less current in countries where his language is but 
very partially studied and its treasures little explored, that it is 
defective in regard to some of the walks to which other languages 
have attained. He declares that it is “‘ adapted to every kind of 
style, but not all writers are able to exhibit its powers.” His in- 
tention, therefore, is to go to an early stage in its history, and to 
examine philosophically its successive phases, by an analysis of its 
distinct typical writers or cultivators ; passing in review its periods 
‘‘ of grandeur, or delirium, of decay, and again of lofty conception ;” 
—grandeur not only as displayed in literature and art, but greatness 
of moral principle, as exemplified by wisdom and love of country, 
—sufferiug and firmness under a vengeful despotism. 

But where are we to obtain the minute pages of history of very 
remote times, in old countries and nations that have undergone 
many violent revolutions ? Parchments will decay, mental darkness 
may intervene, the chronicles of minor and also great events may 
- lost ; but see how kind and serviceable a handmaid is Art, 
or ,— 


“If Time has an arm powerful thus to destroy recollections entrusted 
to writing, nations have still the means of preserving their names on 
obelisks, on pyramids, arches, monuments. Centuries have passed, no 
page of history remains; but the deeds of Sesostris, and the renown of 
Egypt, live in a history constructed by millions of arms! A people of 
artists raises its monuments of granite, and defies the power of time. 

** Monuments are the seal of history: with this view, therefore, it 
appears we should investigate not only history written, but history 
painted, history sculptured. Painting, architecture, sculpture,—these 
are history; these are poetry; these, the highest literature. We cannot 
become priests of literature; we cannot be even adepts, without a capa- 
city to feel the Beautiful in all its forms, in all the streams which Art has 
poured forth in Paintings, in Marbles, and the harmonies of Sound ! 
Our hearts thrill equally at the description of the disasters of Francesca, 
of the misfortunes of Ugolino, in Dante, as at the sight of the Slaughter 
of the Innocents, by Guido. The painting of the Transfiguration by the 
hand of Sanzio, and the thoughts expressed by the Bard af Vaucluse, 
seize us with equal force, and with like rapture transport us to heaven. 
I will add, that among our sculptors, painters, and poets, there is so strong 
a spirit of fraternity, that their souls seem often transfused into each 
other. The poem of Dante, and the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, 
appear to be the conception of the same mind. The charms of Laura, 
described by Petrarca, are exhibited in all the female figures painted by 
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Raffael, The imagination of Ariosto appears the same with that of Paul 
Veronese and Tintorello. In force of description, richness of imagery, 
simplicity and elevation of style, Tasso has been called the rival of Homer 
and Virgil: Voltaire has even asserted that he surpasses them in the per- 
fect unity of his poem, and in the philosophy of his characters. Leon- 
os da Vinci, in his painting of the Last Supper, resembles the genius 
of Tasso !” 


The Professor goes on to show that the essential principles of 
Art and Literature are similar, and the results analagous ; and at 
the same time that history is conveyed in painting and sculpture as 
well as in writing. He instances under the former of these views, 
the fact of Michael Angelo having acquired the art of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture in the study of Dante. Leonardo da 
Vinci said that music and song inspired him with the love of Philo- 
sophy and Painting ; and, adds the Professor, the peculiar charac- 
ter of the fabulous muse of antiquity had its origin in the analogy 
of such elements. On the subject of monumental criticism, and the 
discovery of its principles, he is to follow a plan of local observa- 
tion. This method is to lead him through all the different portions 
of Italy, from Sicily to Corsica. ‘‘ Wherever the Italian language 
is spoken, there is Italy ?—and all the diplomatic subtleties in the 
world will not be able to destroy this truth ;” although various modi- 
fications are to be noted, resulting from the different centralizations 
of the ancient republics. 

The course indicated in the plan alluded to, may be understood 
from the following specimen :— 


“ Beginning with Sicily, we shall contemplate the hereditary mathe- 
matical power of calculation which has continued among this people, 
from Archimedes down to Zucchero and Mangiamele. ‘There we shall 
hear the pastorals of Bion and Theocritus sweetly echoed by Meli. Then 
from smoking Etna we shall hear an echo more tremendous,--the cry of 
Giovanni da Procida, the warsong of the people, through the instru- 
mentality of whom the Almighty sometimes brings oppression to the 
dust. 

“ The ancient Sicilian poets and other authors, with the contemporane- 
ous romance writers, who point out the sources and phases of our lan- 
guage, and depict the calamities of this people, will furnish interesting 
topics for our literary disquisitions. 

“ From Sicily to Naples the distance is short: there we shall find a 
literature at once grand and varied, and shall discover the influences 
which she has alternately felt and exerted; with her courts, her Roberts, 
her Charleses, her fatal Janes and Carolines, and with all her wars and 
festivities. And while examining there, and pursuing our reflections 
upon the works of many great men, we shall meet the half-naked Mas- 
aniello, a modern Spartacus; Vicu, the new Plato; Giovanni Porta, the 
precursor of Lavater and Gall. Then, among other philosophers, literati, 
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and eminent men of every class, we shall hear the satirical laugh of the 
profound Salvator Rosa; the groans of the prisoner Cimarosa; the cries 
for revenge continually uttered by the bleeding shades of the great Cirillo, 
and the philosopher and poet Mario Pagano. But we must not quit 
Naples without laying a wreath of laurel upon the recently closed tomb 
of General Coletta, skilled equally in the use of the sword or the pen, a 
great historian, a man of spotless character, worthy of another age. 
Eternal peace to his ashes !—Eternal honour to his memory ! 

“‘ Leaving Naples, we pass over a dry, yellowish soil, with here and there 
a tomb, and a long interminable line of aqueducts; and after a short 
space arrive at Rome. Here philosopher, archeologist, artist, all stop, 
bewildered by the vastness of surrounding objects and ideas. Here, at 
one view, is seen ancient Rome, modern Rome ; Paganism, Christianity ; . 
the false, the true; fable, history; the sword, the tiara; splendour, ruin ; 
realities, imaginations; materialities and things of the spirit! In one 
part, kings, consuls, tribunes, emperors; in another, popes, authors, 
poets, artists: in another, a Rienzi, misunderstood, ill seconded by his 
contemporaries; misjudged by posterity: the despotic feudal baron face 
to face before the last tribune of the republic: Orsini, Colonna, and that 
model of papal barons, the Duke Valentino Borgia: Popes Innocent, 
Alexander the Sixth, Leo the Tenth, and Casa, Caro, Raffaello, and 
Giulio :—in fact, an infinity of names and works of every kind; empire 
and slavery; vice and virtue; fame and infamy.” 


In the pursuit and fulfilment of such a method, there will natu- 
rally fall to be considered “ the reactiou of the artist upon the peo- 
ple, and of the people upon the artist ;” so that “ we shal] study the 
man in monuments, and monuments in the man.’ 

It appears that the Professor is not to be confined to the stores 
which he in past times has collected for the materials he is to make 
use of or have at his command, as we gather from the passage we 
now quote :— 


“ Although this is not the moment to present you with a detailed pro- 
spectus of my lectures, still it affords me pleasure to be able to commu- 
nicate to you that, it being known in Italy that I am about to have the 
honour of delivering such a course from this chair, I shall receive nume- 
rous new works and comments from eminent literati in my own country, 
who will continue to supply me with materials of the deepest interest, 
and hitherto unknown in England. But, while proud of such an evidence 
of friendship, and of such means of enriching my course, I wish to declare 
that I submit to the sway of no particular class of opinions, but shall 
examine all, and adopt those which bear the strongest impress of truth; 
it being my constant custom to repeat, ‘amicus Plato, sed magis amica 
veritas.’ This is the principle I adopt with all,—with the Schlegels, with 
Wite, Roscoe, Lerminier, Fourier, Michelet, and all others. We shall 
seek for truth, and truth alone, when by the light of monumental criti- 
cism we contemplate what constitutes the material body of Italy, the sad 
but glorious vicissitudes forming its life, and the great men who are its 
soul. It is only from the combination of these three that there arises an 
incense, which is Literature.” 
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Having named Roscoe and some other foreigners who have 
devoted many of their investigations to Italian history, antiquities, 
and literature, he avows himself opposed to the opinion held by our 
countryman, that the illustrious men of Italy abounded principally 
amid opulence, and under the protection of the monarchs and 
princes of the country ; for he asserts that, in his country, genius 
was impeded by the aristocratic principle, and persecuted by the 
despotic ; while, on the other hand, it was much assisted by the 
democratic. Dante was condemned to the stake, and died in exile. 
Campanella passed twenty-seven-years within the walls of a prison, 
and was seven times subjected to torture. Leonardo da Vinci 
wanted clothing to protect him against the severities of winter, and 
these are but some of the instructive examples of men of first-rate 
genius and deathless renown in Italy, who “ by their nobleness of 
character have been able to convert prisons, chains, the stake, and 
the block, into rostra of sacred truth.” 

It is most natural that Count Pepoli should experience the 
warmest enthusiasm on all those subjects which he particularly con- 
nects with the — that has reached himself personally and 
so poignantly. e have seen how he has purposed to ally the 
social and political history of his country with the vicissitudes of 
literature and the progress or reverses of art. May we not conclude, 
therefore, that his lectures at the University College will be full of life 
as well as of sound and enlightened criticism ; and that he will do 


justice to the state not only of ancient but modern I[talian literatnre ? 


He is to bring down the history to the most recent times ; and the 


feelings and principles that are to guide the latest portion of his 
labours are thus indicated :— 


‘** Here we enter the precincts of the modern Italian Literature. I 
cannot deny that it is not so rich as might be desired ; but neither is it so 
poor as many assert. The modern Literature of Italy must be contem- 
plated with reference to the political condition of the country. Many 
bring charges against it without comprehending it; and others repeat 
those charges without verifying them. Other declaimers against the 
modern Italian Literature impudently accuse, judge, and condemn, 
lacking the while the little qualification of understanding a single word of 
the language. Heaven enlighten and pardon them! ‘JI encoftte si peu 
d’accabler les malheureux, qu’on est presque toujours disposé a leur faire 
un crime de leur malheur.’ This sentiment of J. J. Rousseau may, | 
think, be applied to the too hasty detractors of the modern Italian litera- 
ture. I shall with all calmness, and with proofs in hand, take up its 
defence, and reply in the words of Chenier to Voltaire :— 


‘*. ...N’en déplaise au pouvoir ; 
La défense est un droit, souvent méme un devoir.’ 
And I shall undoubtedly be able to show clearly that knowledge, that the 


intellectual movement, though impeded and checked, has struggled to 
release itself from its fetters, from the multiplied hostile political combi- 
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nations, and from the numberless censorships purposely established by 
despotism, I could place before your eyes many books defiled with seven 
Imprimaturs: and whoever looks on these will see in them {if the com- 
parison be not too old) the seven heads of the Hydra of Despotism endea- 
vouring to oppose the intellectual development and social progress of Italy, 
and to prevent its assuming its proper rank among nations. 

‘‘ Besides the books with these seven imprimaturs, | could show you 
some, printed in the Dukedom of Modena, which have the stamp of the 
police as well as that of the ecclesiastical censor on the title-page, and 
again at the end; and there exists a law by which it is prohibited to lend 
books (even thus stamped !) to any person. Permission must be obtained 
from the Government! It happens sometimes in Italy, that a book sanc- 
tioned in a particular state is forbidden twenty miles off ! 

‘‘T have still in my possession one of those books, which are the torment 
of the poor poet or other writer, because he is obliged to conform the 
expression of his ideas to the exigencies of the music. I allude to alyrical 
drama, a /ibretto, the libretto of 7 Purttant which I wrote for my beloved 
friend Bellini, and which, with a translation into French, English, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, has been printed in various parts of Europe, at New 
York in America, and Algiers in Africa, without blemish or mutilation. 

In Italy, however, in my own country, my innocent 4bretto was printed 
indeed ; but with so many mutilations and changes, and in so barbarous 
a guise, that even I, who composed it, did not know it again. 

“The reverend office of the Holy Inquisition, or the non-reverend 
Commissary of Police, expunged the word /ibertd, and substituted 
(Heaven knows with what good sense !) the word td/arita or dealia. Nor 
was this enough! The word Pararia, Fatherland, also has been stupidly, 
or rather sacrilegiously, removed from every verse in which it occurred, 

‘‘These and other examples of the same kind would only move to 
laughter, if grief and indignation were not roused by the consideration of 
the debased condition of a people whose nation is divided, and who are 
forbidden to pronounce the word Patria, Fatherland. 

‘If any one born in Italy, calling himself an Italian, commits an offence 
against one of the reigning powers of that country ; and if among these 
sovereigns there happens to be one like the Duke of Modena, who, by his 
senseless ferocity, seems nut to belong to the human race, and would puz- 
zle Buffon himself to declare to what species of animals he really belongs, 
—he will understand what difficulties and what merit those Italian authors 
have, who, defying persecution, advance boldly to accomplish, to the best 
- their power, the high mission which Heaven confides to the man of 
etters.”” 


Under such a censorship and opposed to such barbarous jea- 
lousies, it can only be the unreflecting, the irrational, or the unfeel- 
ing that look for Italy’s halcyon days. She is distracted and pro- 
strate in the dust. But who dare predict that the embers of free- 
dom and unsurpassed glory are forever distinguished in her bosom ? 
One, at least, (and there are many thousands besides) still lives, and 
is now amongst us to fan these embers into a generous flame. To 
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conclude in the Professor’s own words—‘ Possibly the vast light 
and heat which illumine and warm so many Italian minds and 
limbs, may yet be seen to cause an explosion, fusing all into one 
mind and one body, that will spring up with the might of a Samson, 
and scatter the Phillistines ; and Italy may rise again ; physically 


to a life of peace, and intellectually to a life of glorious indepen. 
dence.” 





Art. VI.—An Introductory Lecture on the Study of English Law. 
By P. Starrorp Carey, M.A. London: Taylor and Walton. 1839. 


Ir forms a remarkable exception to the modes pursued, we believe, 
in every country in Europe, that there is no established or even 
recognized general method of studying the body of English law. 
One recommends that which he himself may have followed, or con- 
ceived in the course of his experience to be the best; which most 
likely after all is but partial, and merely adapted to one particular 
branch, or one particular turn of mind. Supposing it to be towards 
the highest department of practice, viz. that at the bar, that the 
student turns his eyes, one will advise him to resort for a time to 
an attorney’s office that he may become conversant with certain 
forms which no reading or reasoning can master; then a special 
pleader’s chambers may be pointed out to him, as also the necessity 
of attending courts and_of patiently perusing reports. Another will 
insist on a preliminary course of reading; it may be, selecting a 
particular branch, and naming the very authors and books, and the 
order in which they are to be perused. Very probably the neces- - 
sity of beginning with conveyancing and real prcperty may be 
urged, because no class of practitioners, not even nist prius advo- 
cates, can expect to be exempt from the conducting of cases which 
involve this abstruse branch of learning, the very technicalities of 
which must remain nearly a dead letter to him who trusts merely 
to professional forms. Take, for example, the ancient system of 
tenures, which goes to the very soul and foundation of the whole sub- 


ject mentioned, and see how mysterious appear the rules, and jar- 


gon-like the phraseology which characterize the laws here laid down, 
or the deeds, documents, and pleadings that may therefrom arise. 
A passage from the work of an American writer who has lately 
treated of ‘‘ a course of legal study” will serve our purpose of illus- 
tration. He says, “It would be no difficult undertaking to enu- 
merate many hundred rules of law, as much in force at present as 
they ever were, which in the abstract appear unaccountable, if not 
absurd, until] inquiry into their feudal origin dispels the difficulty, 
removes the aspersion, and imparts that life and dignity which 
philosophy and science never fail to afford to subjects apparently 
the most abstruse and arbitrary. The student, for instance, is in- 
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formed that a freehold cannot commence in futuro ; that it cannot 
be put in abeyance, but that the inheritance may; that a contin- 
gent remainder of freehold cannot be limited on a particular estate 
for years ; that a particular estate and remainder must have a 
contemporaneous inception; that an estate to A. for years, re- 
mainder to B. for life, remainder to the right heirs of C., is good ; 
that an estate for /:fe to the ancestor, and a limitation of the in- 
heritance to his heirs, coalesce and coustitute him tenant in fee, &c.” 

Think of a highly accomplished classical scholar, a proficient in 
the mathematics, an acute logician, or no mean cultivator of some 
of the most engaging sciences, coming fresh from the university and 
aspiring to enter upon the law,—that profession which, above all 
others, offers to the civilian the most distinguished rewards in the 
state,—think of him being put to read, understand, or interpret the 
passage we have now quoted. Such rules, indeed, as the above, 
and which are so numerous in English law, can make but little use- 
ful impression, unless the principles in which they originated be 
well understood, and the periods of history at which they were 
dictated be clearly pointed out. These are not to be found out of 
the Liber Feudorum. 

But it may be said, that by an assiduous attendance upon the 
courts of law, by listening to the pleading of barristers and the 
decisions of judges, the code must be found to be embodied, and its 
most salient points brought to light in a living, most impressive and 
interesting manner ; while the earnest and habitual examination of 
reports at home wil] kindly and largely add to, and even mature the 
knowledge acquired in the course of rudimental reading and court 
attendance. We have only to look to the very satisfactory Lec- 
ture of Mr. Carey, the Professor of English Law in the University 
College, London, for views to set us right on this and some other 
points to which we shall call attention. 

If it be said, that the law of England has been developed to 
its present form chiefly by the practice of the courts, the answer 
is, that its most important rules are frequently conveyed in the 
language of the courts, and are thus absolutely unintelligible to 
persons at the commencement of the study, and to mere noviciates. 
An instance in proof of this unintelligibleness is cited by Mr. Carey, 
which we quote. ‘The case was recently decided: — 


“A man having a writ of execution against the goods of another, 
seizes them: he seizes them, however, not in execution of the writ, but 
fur other purposes, and converts them to his own use, employing the writ 
merely as a contrivance to get possession of them. Is this seizure justi- 
fied by the writ, or is ita trespass? This is a question of considerable 
importance in its bearing on the execution of legal process ; and as there 
was great difference of opinion among the judges, the cause in which it 
was involved was ultimately carried to the highest court of appeal, The 
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point was raised upon a question as to the admissibility of certain evidence, 
and the decision turned upon a technical rule of pleading. The House 
of Lords decided that the evidence was admissible ; and the ground of the 
decision was, that, when mixed with fact, a virtute cujus ts traversable. 
This decision expresses no principle relating to the execution of process, 
but a principle is involved in it; and it is because it is the character of 
our law not to assert principles in terms, but to involve them in the 
expression of technical rules, that it is almost impossible for the student 
to advance until he has mastered its technical language. A knowledge 
of the language of pleading, in particular, is as necessary to the study of 
law as a knowledge of the language of logic to the study of metaphysics.” 


But what hinders the student from making himself perfectly con- 
versant with technicalities and the genius of the law, by consulting 
and digesting those institutional works which contain its elements 
and rudiments? The fact is, as Mr. Carey intimates, there are no 
plain, serviceable, elementary or rudimental works, in the sense at 
present employed, in the whole range and library of English law 
books. ‘The language and composition of the commentary on Lit- 
tleton, it will not be alleged, can ever be attractive, nor even in- 
telligible to beginners. Thenas to Blackstone, not to instance cri- 
tically some of the oft-repeated objections to his celebrated work, if a 
complete and systematic institutional authority is there sought; the 
answer is, that the eminently historical character of our code, and 
the continual changes, (many of them since Blackstone’s time re- 
markable) to which it is subject, always accommodating itself to 
the developments of society, require on the part of the student a 
new preceptor at the starting. Not only the details, but the form | 
and relative positions of the several branches, have been in very 
modern times wonderfully altered ; nor can we specify a more strik- 
ing proof of this fact, than the station and importance which the 
law of commerce now holds in the code and in the practice of the 
land, as compared with the laws affecting real property, when the 
Commentaries were written. 

What then is to be done by the tyro, who looks alone for elemen- 
tary instruction, for anything like a general apprehension of the 
genius and spirit of English law, or who longs to systematize and | 
methodize his reading? With which one of the innumerable law- 
books shall he begin? What number upon any one branch would 
@ judicious and competent adviser recommend? Now these ques- 
tions are calculated to puzzle old practitioners as well as young 
inquirers ; for the law of England is so practical, that the books 
written and the opinion till lately universal, go upon this ground, 
that anything like a systematic study of it, as if philosophy could 
find a science in its compass, is ridiculous and positively perni- 
cious. Accordingly,— 
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“ The characteristic of an education merely practical is, that it throws 
the beginner at once upon matters of detail, and leads him to deal with 
principles, only in their application to individual cases. The effect which 
is produced by this training on the mind of the student may, in after-life, 
be clearly traced in the habits and language of the practitioner. Ask an 
English lawyer for the definition of a right, and you will generally find 
that he is embarrassed in his answer; but lay before him a statement of 
facts, in which the right in question is involved, and no man will be 
more prompt to advise whether an action will lie. Nay, so entirely are 
the members of the legal profession in this country absorbed in the con- 
sideration of details, that they do not even aspire to any higher reputa- 
tion. Willingly conceding to foreign jurists the palm of superior science, 
it is enough for them to attain the less exalted praise of superior skill. 

“ This circumstance may, no doubt, in part be attributed to the cha- 
racter of the English turn of mind, of which it has justly been observed, 
that, as in other subjects, so likewise in jurisprudence, it exhibits a fact 
of a twofold nature—on one side good sense and practical ability; on 
the other, the absence of general ideas and elevation of mind on theoreti- 
cal questions. 

“ This peculiarity of the professional character, whatever may be the 
cause on which it originally depends, is no doubt confirmed and perpe- 
tuated by being at so early a period impressed upon the mind of the 
student.” 


Mr. Carey nevertheless is of opinion, and we think soundly, that 
elementary instruction is peculiarly well suited to the study of Eng- 
lish law ; an opinion which has with great success been reduced to 
practice and proof in the United States of America ; for even sup- 
posing, he says,— 


“That all higher views are beyond the scope of a practical lawyer, and 
supposing that there is, in truth, no object to be sought for in legal edu- 
cation beyond that of training up a skilful advocate, still I think it will 
require but little consideration to perceive that even this object would 
not only be more easily, but more effectually attained by the help of 
elementary instruction. 

‘One of the faculties most important to the formation even of a prac- 
tical lawyer, is the power of systematic arrangement. By this faculty it 
is that when a question is proposed, he is enabled to view it, not merely 
as an isolated point, but also in all its various and complicated relations. 
His mind thus lights, as if by intuition, on the perception of real analo- 
gies, rejecting all such as are false, accidental, or merely apparent. The 
way in which this faculty assists the practitioner in the exercise of his 
profession, is by enabling him to form his opinion with superior strength 
and correctness of judgment, and to support this opinion, when formed, 
with a combination of arguments at the same time so various in detail, 
and so harmonious in principle, as to present a general consistent view 
of the relations between the point in question and the other portions of 
the system, and to determine at once the place to be assigned to it in 
that system, considered as a whole. The effect that this mode of treating 
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a subject will produce on the minds of those to whom it is addressed 
will, I believe, be almost invariably found to be, beyond ail measure, 
greater than any that can he brought about by the most consummate 
skill and astuteness in the employment of desultory topics.” 


It is admitted that, although some branches of the English code 
of laws are eminently systematic, and others have gradually been 
assuming a systematic form, yet that, considered as a whole, it has 
not yet had any systematic arrangement impressed upon it by 
scientific analysis. But in these respects it is not without a prece- 
dent, which at length was subjected to the process contemplated by 
Mr. Carey. As regards want of system, he says English law— 


“In this, as in many other respects, bearsa strong resemblance to the 
law of Rome, as it existed at the end of the republic and during the first 
age of the empire. You will recollect the complaint which Cicero had 
put into the mouth of Crassus, in referring to the history of the earlier 
laws :—* Nulli fuerunt qui illa artificiose digesta, generatim, compone- 
rent.’ The law was, however, at that time in rapid progress towards a 
high state of practical efficiency, and those who pursued it as a profession 
had already attained a high degree of practical skill; but their knowledge 
was chiefly of an empiric character, and, what is pe: haps more important 
to our present purpose, legal education had not yet made any advances 
towards a systematic form. 

“The manner in which Cicero himself pursued his legal studies is 
strikingly analogous to the way in which the first knowledge of English 
law is still gleaned in the chambers of the practitioner: ‘Ego autem. 
says he, ‘juris civilis studjo multum opere dabam Q. Scevole P. F. qui 
quanquam nemini se ad ducendam dabat, tamen consulentibus respondendo 
studiosos audiendi docebat.’ This appears to have been the only kind of 
legal education which existed at Rome, until the more scientific jurists of 
the Empire, by introducing arrangement into the hitherto undigested 
mass, rendered it a fit subject for elementary instruction. Then is pre- 
sented to our view a new epoch in the history of Roman jurisprudence, 
then began to arise that long series of distinguished men by whom the 
ancient law was reduced into a system, which was for many ages only 
partially preserved in the compilations of J ustinian, but which Conti- 
nental jurists, by diligently studying the remaining fragments of earlier 
authorities, have long been endeavouring to reconstruct,” 


Then what is to be done for the tyro, seeing that so many obsta- 
cles beset his path at the very threshold, and so much, owing to a 
chaos of facts apparently unconnected with each other, as may dis- 
gust the aspirant? The thing recommended in these circumstances 
by Mr. Carey, and which has recently been gradually obtaining new 
advocates, is to establish branches of academical education, where 
the elements of the law shall be orally taught, according to some 
method ; not by any means with the intent to supersede practical 
education, but to be an introduction and a companion to it, instead 
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of leaving the student to a desultory mode, which may and most 
likely will be one merely of a hap-hazard character, its cumbrous or 
inverted order only becoming gradually and the longer more pain- 
fully manifest Surely nothing but weak and ridiculous prejudice 
can oppose this view, which, as already stated, has been adopted in 
many other enlightened countries. Is it saying much for the dig- 
nity or the exigencies of the law, that philosophy cannot trace kin- 
dred and inseparable principles in its various branches; or that 
these principles cannot be brought out by a lecturer in a connected 
and intelligible form? True, he may be obliged, as in other cases 
where to the tyro there appears to exist an indistinguishable mass 
of confusion, and only a host of disjointed statutes and decisions, 
to deal in generalities, or with principles that at first seem to be so 
remote from individual cases, as to be little better than the indal- 
gence of fanciful and extravagant theory? But how would Botany 
or Mineralogy stand, if the feelings of the beginner, or of him who 
has a prejudice against the now accepted mode of studying these 
sciences, were to be adopted and acted upon? ‘True, those who 
attend lectures upon the principles of law, of botany, or of mine- 
ralogy, may not carry away in their heads one tithe of what they 
have heard ; nor fully digest one tithe of that which they remember 
or place in their note-books. But can it be supposed that no general 
notion of principles can be acquired, belonging to the first of these 
studies as well as to the other two, nor of the conventional and indis- 
pensable technical phrases? Why should not the same advantages 
result, arising from the infection of oral discourse, and all the other 
circumstances, associations, and sympathies of the lecture-room, 
such as the commingling of young men devoted to the same pursuit, 
be witnessed when law is the subject, that are notorious in any 
other case ?—the same stimulating interchange of speculation and 
opinion that is witnessed, for example, among the law students in 
Edinburgh ; sending each that has forethought and is in earnest, 
with redoubled spirit to his books, to the courts, or to the office ? 
We may indeed lay it down as a point that cannot be successfully 
combatted, that the theory and practice of law, above all other 
branches of a secular nature, admit of the subtlest yet closest and 
strongest illustration and enforcement reciprocally ; and therefore 
that nothing can be more wise than to imbibe a competent know- 
ledge of its institutes at the first starting. Some of these as well 
as some other views connected with Mr. Carey’s undertaking, as a 
Professor, are noticed thus at the conclusion of the lecture before 
us :— 


“The view which I have taken of the past history and present condi- 
tion of the law of England, appears to me to confer at this day a peculiar 
importance on the estab!ishment of instruction in law as a branch of 
academizal education. ‘The beneficial results to which such an institu- 
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tion may lead are not limited to its direct and immediate effects. Were 
the ciass of the professor reduced to a solitary pupil, the amount of in- 
struction afforded him might be far from inconsiderable, but the advan. 
tage he derived would, in no material respect, differ from what might 
have been as effectually secured by the perusal of published treatises, 
But when the class consists of a number of students, nearly of the same 
age, and engaged in the same pursuits,—who are thus made to travel 
together over the same ground, keeping pace with one another, and hav- 
ing their attention directed at the same time to the same objects,—the 
effect produced by the lectures does not lie merely in the information they 
contain, but in the spirit with which they animate the student, and the 
control which they exercise over his labours. 

“ Thus it is that the professor, by giving a peculiar direction to the 
studies of his pupils, and leading them to the cultivation of a particular 
turn of mind, may be enabled ultimately to exercise an extensive influence 
over the interests of society at large. Never has there been a period in 
the history of England, since the great movement which led to the 
dethronement of the Stuarts, when an influence of this kind was so likely 
to be attended with important results as that in which we are now placed. 
The practical defects of our law are every day attracting more strongly 
the public attention—a spirit of change is already extensively at work. 
How are these defects so likely to be remedied—how is the spirit of 
change capable of being so beneficially governed and directed, as by 
creating a body of lawyers, in whom the knowledge of practical details is 
subordinate to a general comprehension of the whole system ?” 


It remains only for us to notice the plan to be followed :— 


“ The first main division which I propese, is that which distinguishes 
private law from public law: Jus Publicum,—quod ad statum reipublice 
spectat; Jus Privatum,—quod ad singulorum utilitatem pertinet. The 
terms and the definitions are taken from the Roman jurists: the idea is, 
however, nut foreign to our own law. It may be distinctly traced in the 
division of legal proceedings into Common Pleas and Pleas of the Crown.” 


But, says he,— 


“‘T wish it to be understood that 1 do not intend to go through the 
whole of this extensive subject in a single course of lectures, either in the 
present or any subsequent year; on the contrary, one great advantage 
which I propose to myself from distributing the law under a variety of 
distinct heads, is, that I shall thus be enabled to select any one of them 
as the subject of a course of lectures of limited extent: thus presenting 
it to the mind of the student as a whole, and concentrating his attention 
upon it, and at the same time keeping in his view the precise place which 
it holds in the general system.” 


Then as to the subdivisions, public law will fall into the order 
now to be cited,— 
«JT, International Law. 
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Il. Constitutional Law. 
Jif. Colonial Law. 

1V. Administrative Law. 
V. Ecclesiastical Law. 

VI. Criminal Law.” 


And private law into this,— 


“I. The Law of Property. 
Ii. The Law of Torts. 
III. The Law of Contracts. 
IV. Commercial Law. 
V. The Law of Persons. 
VI. The administration of justice in Courts ef Equity. 
VII. The administration of justice in Courtsof Commun Law."’ 





ad 


Arr. VII.—The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis, Author of 
* The Monk,” &c. &c. 2 Vols. London: Colburn. 1839. 


INsTEAD of two stout octavos, there is not stamina here for one 
moderately-sized duodecimo. Lewis himself was but a thin sub- 
ject, his real merits as a writer contrasting remarkably with his 
temporary fame ; and his personal character being no ways distin- 
guished, unless we instance the kind, charitable, and amiable traits 
which shone conspicuously throughout his life. His writings can at 
the present day have but few readers ; they never deserved, even as 
the creations of a romantic fancy, a hundredth part of the wonder 
bestowed on them. The horrors he loved to picture are distortions ; 
the end they serve has neither a moral nor intellectual character. 
Then as to the biographer, and the editor of the present ‘“‘ many 
pieces in prose and verse, never before published,” there is fully as 
much flimsiness as there was about his hero. He seems to have 
raked together, without any clearly understood purpose, all that he 
could find to pertain to the family; and to have served up a mess of 
anecdotes, the majority of which could never be worth recording, 
and which at this day can inspire no general interest whatever ; 
unless it be on the part of some giddy and poorly informed person 
who has a taste for prating about melodramatic theatricals and 
music, or some superficialist, whom a meagre list of works, their 
dates, the extent of their ephemeral popularity, or most common- 
place notices journalized by Lewis himself, may satisfy. By the 
exercise of patience, however, and the process of winnowing, the 
reader may collect a few morsels that, when thrown together, afford 
as much interest as will repay the time spent in the perusal of such 
a selection. Accordingly for the benefit of those who choose to 
consult our pages, we perform the drudgery. 


Mat. was born in the year 1775. His father was Deputy Secre- 
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tary at War, and a man of property both in England and the West 
Indies. His mother was the daughter of Sir T. Sewell, Master of 
the Rolls. There were other children, but the author of the Monk 
was the eldest. And here it may be observed, that ‘* The Life” is 
encumbered with so much detail about all the members of the famil 
alluded to, as to serve the purpose of bookmaking according to the 
most approved priuciples of diffusion, when there is neither unity or 
distinctness of purpose, nor the power to digest, arrange, and turn 
to the best account the little that may be scattered over a large 
space. At school, at Oxford, and in early life, we do not find that 
Lewis was distinguished for anything beyond a prejudicial facility 
in the art of composition. ‘‘ The East Indian,” a comedy, for 
instance, was written when he was only sixteen. ‘* The Monk,” 
we are told, was the offspring of ten weeks labour, when the author 
was twenty; no great wonder after all. Very probably, its untruth- 
fulness, its false colouring, its puerile combinations, would have 
been grosser, if the writer’s viliated taste and morbid imagination 
had been allowed longer time to conjure up extravagant visions. 
The artificial tawdriness of the piece would in that case have still 
more predominated over the natural and the healthy. 

Lewis was unfortunately situated between his parents, who, 
before he completed his academical studies, had separated. There 
appear to have been some indiscretions on the part of the lady, and 
the father seems to have had an affair with a Mrs. R Yet it 
is relative to these family imprudences, and the distresses and jea- 
lousies accompanying them, that Mathew’s character is seen to the 
best advantage ; his generous and sensitive nature being not more 
conspicuous practically, than his sound sober sense, and conside- 
rate feeling. We present a specimen, written amid most per- 
plexing and painful circumstances :— 





‘*My dear Mother,—I was not conscious of shewing any coolness or 
reserve when I saw you. Believe that my affection is still as warm for 
you as ever; but since you desire me to tell you my thoughts, I will 
openly confess to you that I feel many very different sensations upon 
your subject. I feel for you the greatest regard, the most eager desire 
to do anything that can give you even the most trifling satisfaction ; and, 
at the same time, I cannot help recollecting the pain and anxiety you 
have occasioned to my dear, my worthy father; and that it is owing to 
your conduct that my sisters are deprived of maternal care and attention, 
and of receiving the benefit of those little instructions and observations, 
su necessary to make young women accomplished, and which are in the 

ower of a mother alone to point out to them with success. You ask me 
how much I know of your difference with my father, and whether I could 
publicly make allowances for you. You suppose my father has been 
giving me instructions. You accuse him unjustly: he has never said a 
syllable to ine with regard to you; and my behaviour is entirely such as 
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is dictated by my own heart. If that is good, as yourself has often told 
me, my conduct must be the same; if my conduct is wrong, my heart is 
the same ; and it will be worth no one’s while to seek to have a share of 
it. No: 1 will own to you openly, I could not declare in public that I 
can make allowances for you. In my heart I can excuse you, and believe 
that your own innocence, and the deceit of others, may have been the 
occasion of yourerrors. But these are arguments never received by the 
world, which is always eager to believe the worst side of everything. 
But, saying I have arguments to bring against your adversaries (though 
I swear to you, on my soul, I know of no adversaries that you have), | 
never could bear to talk coolly upon the subject. But let me put a case 
to you, and make you remember a circumstance which must speak to 
your own feelings. My sisters are now at the age when their minds are 
most capable of receiving lasting impressions: they have been taught to 
regard me almost as attentively as their father ; and from my being more 
with them, and entering into their amusements with more vivacity than 
people who are not so near their own age can do, they readily adopt any 
sentiments they hear me declare. Can you then openly confess that you 
wish your conduct to be followed by your daughters ?” 


We presume that the mother’s imprudences were not uncon- 
nected with expensive habits. Indeed, there is evidence before us 
that she was the patroness of a very promiscuous system of visiting, 
and of very frequent musical partics. We now quote a few more 
sentences of the document we have already drawn from :— 


‘There are many reasons which make Oxford an improper abode for 
you. It is an uncommon thing to see alady arrive there by herself; and 
as there are people who have a right to enquire into my actions, I should 
be subject to many unpleasant questions; and what answer would you 
have me give them? You wish to spend the ten pounds I offer you at 
Oxford, and you tell me your difficulties are over; but they may recur, 
and I imagine you would not wish positively to throw away ten pounds. 
I must now beg you to have done with this subject. Never let me again 
be obliged to write such a letter—so embarrassing, so distressing. | 
really think it unkind to tax me with coolness and reserve of conduct. 
I am not conscious of having failed to youin any one point of affection. 
The way, also, and manner in which you put it, was not a fair one. You 
must have been conscious that I could not decide in your favour; and to 
decide against you would give me infinite pain. But I have now done 
With this painful subject.” 


We did not expect such plain, sensible, and really tender things 
from Monk Lewis; and as it is an agreeable surprise, we shall be 
excused for giving further proofs of his judgment and delicate 
feeling. It would appear that his mother had it in contemplation 
to publish a version of domestic misunderstandings in the shape of 
a novel, and thereby have her revenge. But the son interposes in 
the following manner :— 
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“I do most earnestly and urgently supplicate you, whatever may be 
its merits, not to publish your novel. It would be useless to say that it 
should be published without your name. Everything is known in time, 
and it would be the bookseller’s interest to have your name known, in 
order that people may read it from curiosity. He would not fail to insert 
in the newspapers that ‘ It is whispered, that such a novel is written by 
Mrs. Lewis,’ and then would follow paragraph after paragraph, with all 
our family affairs ripped up, till every one of us would be ready to go 
mad with vexation. I cannot express to you in language sufficiently 
strong how disagreeable and painful my sensations would be, were you 
to publish any work of any kind, and thus hold yourself out as an object 
of newspaper animadversion and impertinence. J] am sure every such 
paragraph would be like the stab of a dagger to my father’s heart. It 
would do.a material injury to Sophia; and although Maria has found an 
asylum from the world’s malevolence, her mother’s turning novel-writer 
would (1 am convinced) not only severely hurt her feelings, but raise 
the greatest prejudice against her in her husband’s family. As for myself, 
I really think I should go to the Continent immediately upon your taking 
such a step. Pray write me a line immediately, to assure me that you 
have laid aside your intention of publishing ; and that, even if you have 
already made a bargain for your novel, you will break it; for I will not 
suppose that after what I have said you will refuse my request.” 


How much is it to be regretted that Lady Bulwer had not 
a friend to address and counsel her effectively in similar terms. 

Irom Lewis, had he known ‘* how to observe,” or had he 
turned the capacities and sound sense which we now perceive he 
possessed to a close observation of mankind, we should certainly 
have had descriptions and criticisms in his journals and corre- 
spondence going beneath the surface, of which we have hardly a 
specimen in these volumes ; and something more sterling than all 
the dramas and spectral stories which he concocted. His inter- 
course with the great and the fashionable was upon a large scale ; he 
was welcomed and courted in many a splendid drawing-room. His 
visits to foreign parts were frequent ; and he was not always a mere 
tourist. He was, for example, at one time attached to the British 
embassy at the Hague ; and yet it is hardly possible to alight upon 
one striking observation in any of his letters on any occasion ; 
the mere outside of things, and anecdotes reaching no deeper, con- 
stituting the style of his correspondence. We cannot give a higher 
specimen than that which we now quote :— 


«‘ As for me, the Hague and the Dutch are as insufferable as ever. 
But of late I have cut the society of the place, and got into a very agree- 
able coterie, which assembles every other night at the house of one of the 
cleverest women I ever met with,a Madame de Matignon. She is the 
daughter of the celebrated Baron de Bretenie, who lives with her. We 
have also the Marquise de Bebrance, the Princess de Leon, the Princesse 
de Montmorencie, the Vicomte de Bouille, the Duke de Polignac, the beau 
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Dillon (of whom you must certainly have heard), and, in short, the very 
best society of Paris. ‘This, you must suppose, is pleasant ; everybody is 
at their ease; some play at tric-trac; others work; others ‘ font la belle 
conversation,’ and so well, with such wit and novelty of thought, that | 
am much entertained by it. You will easily conceive that, after such a 
society, the Dutch assemblies must be dreadful. I, therefore, seldom go 
near them; and, indeed, a late proof of their stupidity would have terrified 
a man possessed of more courage than myself. An unfortunate Irish- 
man, known by the name of Lord Kerry, being the other night at one of 
the Dutch assemblies, and quite overcome with its stupidity, yawned sv 
terribly that he fairly dislocated his jaw. It was immediately set again ; 
but he has suffered much from the accident, and is still confined to his 
bed. He is a man upwards of fifty ; and, consequently, must have been 
frequently ennuied before. But such peculiar ennut was more than he 
had bargained for, or had power to resist. You may think thisis a made 
anecdote ; but I assure you that I have told you the plain matter of fact. 
There is a Duchesse de la Force here, a sort of idiot, whom I wish you 
could see. She would entertain you much. Her conversation is com- 
posed of the same set of phrases, which she vents upon all occasions. One 
of them is ‘ Et les détails?’ She said, the other day, without minding 
her question or his reply,‘ Eh bien! M. Dillon, y a-t-tl quelques nou- 
velles ??—* Il n’y en a pas, Madame.’—‘ Vraiment! et les détails ?* 
When they told her that the Queen of France was dead, she asked for the 
détails? She would make an excellent character in a comedy.” 


However meagre the letters may be, or the notices selected by the 
biographer from the journals, we may very reasonably presume that 
the society of such an amiable and warm-hearted creature, and one 
too whose brain and pen were so fertile of fruit, though not of the 
richest flavour or heaviest species, would be agreeable, and found 
even by persons of the highest genius and acquirements to be, in 
their moments of relaxation, delightful. We introduce our next 
extract in connection with this supposition :— 


“ Among the visitors at Oatlands, during the period to which Lewis 
alludes in the foregoing letter, were Lord Erskine, and the witty and 
accomplished Lady Anne Cullen Smith, with both of whom he was on 
terms of intimacy and friendship; and one evening, after dinner, these 
three amused themselves in writing what is not inaptly called, ‘ thread 
paper rhymes.’ It was commenced by the following impromptu of Lord 
Erskine, on returning Lewis’s pencil : 

*¢ Your pencil I send you, with thanks for the loan ; 
Yet writing for fame now and then, 

My wants | must still be content to bemoan, 
Unless I could borrow—your pen !’ 


His lordship having indulged in a not very complimentary comparison at 
the expense of the ladies, was thus answered by Lewis : 

“* Lord Erskine, at women presuming to rail, 

Says, wives are tin canisters tied to one’s tail; 
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While fair Lady Anne, as the subject he carries on, 
Feels hurt at his lordship’s degrading comparison. 
Yet wherefore degrading ? Considered aright, 
A canister’s useful, and polish’d, and brigit ; 
And should dirt its original purity hide, 
That’s the fault of the puppy to whom itis tied !’ 
To which Lord Erskine immediately rejoined : 
‘** When smitten with love from the eyes of the fair, 
If marriage should not be your lot, 
A ball from a pistol will end your despair— 
It’s safer than canister-shot !’ ” 


Had the present biographer been a person competent to supply 
the want which uniformly marks Lewis’s sketches of individuals, 
we must have found, instead of the mass of matter in these volumes, 
which possesses no sort of public interest, portraits of many dis- 
tinguished characters, no longer moving on the world’s stage, and 
notices of the early days of others, who are still amongst us, that 
might have satisfied a laudable curiosity. It is quite manifest that 
when introducing the eccentric Lady Cork, and an account of 
some of her vagaries, there was room for harmless yet piquant 
sketches. The scene, however, to which these sketches might 
have been attached is good so far as it goes, and therefore we 
introduce it :— 


«Her ladyship took a great fancy to Mr. Thomas Moore, then in the 
zenith of popularity and the darling of the day ; and one evening took it 
into her head to gratify her guests with some passages of dramatic read- 
ing. Mr. Moore was the fascinating medium selected for this ‘ flow of 
soul,’ upon which it seemed the lady had set her heart, but against which 
it proved the gentleman had set his face: he was exceedingly sorry—was 
particularly engaged—had besides a very bad cold—a terribly obstinate 
hoarseness ; and declared all this with an exceedingly ‘good evening’ 
expression of countenance. Her ladyship was puzzled how to act, until 
Lewis came to her relief; and in a short time she made her appearance 
with a large Burgundy pitch plaster, with which she followed the wander- 
ing melodist about the room, who in his endeavours to evade his well- 
meaning pursuer and her formidable recipe, was at length fairly hemmed 
into acorner. Whether he there exerted his eloquence in protestations 
of gratitude, or in prayers for assistance we never heard, but as they say 
of the heroes of romance, ‘ he at length effected his escape.’ Having one 
day taken into her head to have a ‘ raffle,’ or lottery, for a charitable 
purpose, she mentioned her idea to Lewis, who entered into the project 
with great willingness, and under his direction the whole affair was 
managed. As it was arranged that everybody was to win something, 
Lewis took care that the prizes should be of a uature that would create 
the most ludicrous perplexity to their owners. Accordingly, on the 
evening appointed (for the raffle took place at a soirée), the assembled 
guests were parading the brilliantly-lghted drawing-rooms burdened 
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with the most out-of-the-way articles the eccentric hostess could procure ; 
while the inventor of this novel kind of plaisanterie was silently enjoying 
the joke of their distress. Gentlemen were seen in every direction, 
running about with teapots in their hands, or trays under their arms, 
endeavouring to find some sly corner, in which to deposit their prizes; 
while young ladies were sinking beneath the weight, or the shame, of 
carrying acoal-scuttle or a flat-iron. Guinea-pigs, birds in cages, punch- 
bowls, watchmen’s rattles, and Dutch-ovens, were perplexing their for- 
tunate, or, as perhaps they considered themselves, unfortunate proprietors ; 
and Lady Cork’s raffle was long remembered by those who were present 
as a scene of laughter and confusion.” 


Had Lord Brougham been apprized of the following anecdote, we 
think he would have made use of it in his dialogue with Lord 
Althorp, concerning the instincts and intelligence of the brute 
creation. ‘The Highlands of Scotland is the locality alluded to :— 


“ About ten days ago, one of the farm-keepers’ wives was going home- 
wards through the woods when she saw a roebuck running towards her 
with great speed. Thinking that it was going to attack her with its 
horns, she was considerably alarmed ; but, at the distance of a few paces, 
the animal stopped and disappeared among the bushes. The woman 
recovered herself, and was proceeding on her way, when the roebuck 
appeared again, ran towards her as before, and again retreated without 
doing herany harm. On this being done a third time, the woman was 
induced to follow it till it led her to the side of a deep ditch, in which she 
discovered a young roebuck unable to extricate itself, and on the point 
of being smothered in the water. The woman immediately endeavoured 
to rescue it, during which the other roebuck stood by quietly, and as soon 
as her exertions were successful, the two animals galloped away together. 
Now, this is really a matter of fact; and if all matters of fact were as 
pretty, I should think it quite superfluous to read romances, and much 


more to write them.” 


Before leaving the Highlands, we may as well take a glimpse of 
another visitor as drawn by a master hand :— 


“ Mrs. T. Sheridan is also here at present, very pretty, very sensible, 
amiable, and gentle: indeed, so gentle, that Tom insists upon it that her 
extreme quietness and tranquillity is a defect in her character. Above 
all, he accuses her of such an extreme apprehension of giving trouble 
(he says), it amounts to absolute affectation. He affirms that, when the 
cook has forgotten her duty, and no dinner is prepared, Mrs. Sheridan 
says, * Oh! pray don’t get dinner on purpose for me; I'll take a dish of 
tea instead :’ and he declares himself certain, that if she were to set her 
clothes on fire, she would step to the bell very quietly, and say to the 
servant, with great gentleness and composure,‘ Pray, William, is there 
any water in the house?’ ‘* No madam; butI can soon get some.’ ‘ Oh! 
dear no; it does not signify; I dare say the fire will go out of itself!’ ” 
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We have not thought it necessary to trace chronologically, or 
even to mention the titles of the works written by Lewis ; much less 
to quote any specimens of the pieces that now appear for the first 
time in print. In connection with his productions and temporary 
popularity, we rather present an anecdote. ‘‘ The Castle Spectre” 
is the piece alluded to :— 


‘“ The terrors inspired by the spectre were not confined to Drury 
Lane; but, as the following anecdote shows, on one occasion they even 
extended considerably beyond it. Mrs. Powell, who played Evelina— 
having become, from the number of representations, heartily tired and 
wearied with the character—one evening, on returning from the theatre, 
walked listlessly into a drawing-room, and throwing herself into a seat, 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh, this ghost! this ghost! Heavens! how the ghost tor- 
ments me!’ ‘* Ma’am!’ uttered a tremulous voice, from the other side 
of the table. Mrs. Powell looked up hastily. ‘ Sir!’ she reiterated in 
nearly the same tone, as she encountered the pale countenance of a very 
sober-looking gentleman opposite. ‘ What—what was it you said, ma- 
dam?’ ‘ Really, sir,’ replied the astonished actress, ‘ I have not the 
pleasure of—Why, good heavens, what have they been about in the 
room ?? * Madam!’ continued the gentleman, ‘ the room is mine, and I 
will thank you to explain—’ ‘ Yours!’ screamed Mrs. Powell; surely, sir, 
this is Number 1.’ ‘ No, indeed, madam,’ he replied : this is Number 2 
and, really, your language is so very extraordinary, that—’ Mrs. Powell, 
amidst her confusion, could scarcely refrain from laughter. ‘* Ten thou- 
sand pardons!’ she said. ‘The coachman must have mistaken the house. 
1 am Mrs. Powell, of Drury Lane, and have just come from performing 
the * Castle Spectre.’ Fatigue and absence of mind have made me an un- 
conscious intruder. I lodge next door, and 1 hope you will excuse the 
unintentional alarm I have occasioned you.’ It is almost needless to add, 
that the gentleman was much relieved by this rational explanation, and 
participated in the mirth of his nocturnal visiter, as he politely escorted 
her to the street-door. ‘ Good night,’ said the still laughing actress ; and 
I hope, sir, in future, I shall pay more attention to number one.” 


It has been noted that persons of the most cheerful temperament 
have written the most melancholy and pathetic stories, and that 
Cowper, for example, on the other hand, beguiled despair by send- 
ing his fancy upon the most laughter moving excursions. From 
passages in the volume before us, it is with pleasure that we see de- 
monstrated, that although Lewis appears from his works to have 
gloated over horrors and revolting crimes, yet that virtue, poverty, 
and frail humanity attracted his active and real sympathies. There 
was here no licentiousness of fancy or extravagance of wordy zeal. 
Behold him on his way to a fashionable watering-place, and for a 
short time in a small country town, where a company of strolling 
players happened to be located for the time :— 
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‘‘ Among them was a young actress, whose benefit was on the éapis, 
and who, on hearing of the arrival of a person so talked of as Monk 
Lewis, waited upon him at the inn, to request the very trifling favour of 
an original piece from his pen. The lady pleaded in terms that urged 
the spirit of benevolence to advocate her cause in a heart never closed 
to such appeal. Lewis had by him at that time an unpublished trifle, 
called ‘ The Hindoo Bride,’ in which a widow was immolated on the 
funeral pile of her husband. The subject was one well suited to attract 
a country audience, and he determined thus to appropriate the drama. 
The delighted suppliant departed all joy and gratitude, at being requested 
to call for the MS. the next day. Lewis, however, soon discovered that 
he had been reckoning without his host, for on searching the travelling- 
desk which contained many of his papers, ‘ The Bride’ was nowhere to 
be found, having, in faet, been left behind in town. Exceedingly an- 
noyed by this circumstance, which there was no time to remedy, the 
dramatist took a pondering stroll through the rural environs of B——-—. 
A sudden shower obliged him to take refuge within a huckster’s shop, 
where the usual curtained half-glass door in the rear opened to an ad- 
joining apartment: from this room he heard two voices in earnest con- 
versation, and in one of them recognised that of his theatrical petitioner 
of the morning, apparently replying to the feebler tones of age and infir- 
mity :—‘ There now, mother, always that old story—When I’ve just 
brought such good news too;—after I’ve had the face to call on Mr. 
Monk Lewis, and found him so different to what I expected; su guod- 
humoured, so affable, and willing to assist me. I did not say a word 
about you, mother; for though in some respects it might have done good, 
I thought it would seem so like a begging affair ; so ] merely represented 
my late ill-success, and he promised to give me an original drama, which 
he had with him, for my benefit. I hope he did not think me too bold !’ 
—‘I hope not, Jane,’ replied the feeble voice, * only don’t to these things 
again without consulting me ; for you don’t know the world, and it may 
be thought—’ The sun just then gave a broad hint that the shower had 
ceased, and the sympathizing author returned to his inn, and having pen- 
ned the following letter, ordered post-horses and despatched a porter to 
the young actress, with the epistle. 

‘* Madam,—I am truly sorry to acquaint you that my ‘ Hindoo Bride’ 
has behaved most improperly—in fact, whether the lady has eloped or 
not, it seems she does not choose to make her appearance, either for your 
benefit or mine : and to say the truth, I don’t at this moment know where 
to find her. I take the liberty to jest upon the subject, because I really 
do not think you will have any cause to regret her non-appearance ; 
having had an opportunity of witnessing your very admirable perform- 
ance of a far superior character, in a style true to nature, and which reflects 
upon you the highest credit. I allude toa most interesting scene, in 
which you lately sustained the character of ‘The Daughter!’ Brides, of 
all denominations, but too often prove their empire delusive; but the 
character you have chosen will improve upon every representation, both 
in the estimation of the public, and the satisfaction of your own excellent 
heart. For the infinite gratification I have received, I must long consider 
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myself in your debt. Trusting you will permit the enclosed (fifty pounds) 
in some measure to discharge the same, 
“ ] remain, Madam, 
(With sentiments of respect and admiration), 
« Your sincere wellwisher, 


*« M. G. Lewis.” 





* To Miss——, at Mr. Green’s, &c.” 


And now for the last scene of all in which the sensitive and 
amiable Lewis acted. 


The account is by a lady who was a passenger along with him, as 
he was returning homewards from the West Indies :— 


* ¢] last saw Mr. Lewis about nine on the same evening, before I re- 
tired for the night, and promised to call out, to those whowere watching, 
in the outward cabin, the half-hours when he was to have a medicine 
given him. I did so. At two o’clock I heard him say,‘ Thank you, 
thank you!’ All that night his groans were dreadful ; 1 could only lie 
in my berth and listen to them, for illness rendered me powerless. By 
degrees, his moanings subsided into low convulsive sobs; they grew 
fainter and fainter, and became calmed into a breathing, as though the 
sufferer slept. I was worn out, and lost all consciousness. From this 
state of stupor (for I can hardly call it sleep), I was roused by the steward, 
at a little past four on the morning of the 14th of May, calling me by my 
name. He came to inform me that ‘ Mr. Lewis was no more.’ It seemed 
he had: requested to be left undisturbed, and appeared inclined to sleep 
when the last dose of medicine was administered, and the watchers re- 
mained in the outward cabin, leaving the door of his berth ajar. All 
continued still for some time : at four o’clock the steward approached, and 
thought he slept; he described him as lying with his head a little thrown 
back on the pillow, his arms crossed upon his breast, as though attempt- 
ing to suppress some internal convulsive feeling. ‘he man approached 
his ear to the sleeper’s lips to listen to his breathing, but that sleep was 
death; and, in a slumber, gentle as the rest of childhood, the worn-vut 
spirit had passed away for ever !” 


‘‘ We commit our brother to the deep,” was soon after literally 
fulfilled, and the account proceeds thus :— 


* Never shall I forget the sound of the splashing waters, as for an 

instant, the ingulfing wave closed over his remains ! 

‘Oh! that sound did knock 

Against my very heart.’ 
The coftin, encased in his shroudlike hammock, rose again almost imme- 
diately: the end of the hammock having become unfastened, and the 
weights which had been enclosed escaping, the wind getting under the 
canvass acted as a sail, and the body was slowly borne down the current 
away from us, in the direction of Jamaica. I remained on deck straining 
my eyes to watch, as it floated on its course, the last narrow home of him 
who had, indeed, been my friend; till, nearly blinded by my tears, and 
the distance that was gradually placed between the vessel and the object 
of my gaze, it became as a speck upon the waters, and—I saw it ne more.” 
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Arr. VIII.—Odious Comparisons; or, The Cosmopolite in England. 


By J. Ricnarp Best, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. London: Saunders and 

Otley. 

Mr. Best has spent a great part of his life on the continent. He 
is known as the author of “ Transalpine Memoirs,” and some other 
works, in which he proves himself skilled in foreign languages, and 
not an inattentive observer of men, manners, and scenery, which 
to homebred and untravelled Englishmen present novelty and mat- 
ter for speculation. In the publication before us, we have many 
sketches of a similar kind, though the pervading purpose is to bring 
forward the parallelisms as they appear to him to exist in England 
and to compare them with the foreign; for though a native of 
England, so much of his training occurred abroad, and so much of 
his time was there passed, that on his return to our shores, he 
viewed all that came in his way, and everything that was done dif- 
ferently, as he supposes, from every one else, whether native or 
foreigner ; the impressions, the changes to which his mode of 
judging were subject, and his later convictions being candidly 
described. 

We hardly think, however, that the title ‘‘ Cosmopolite” can be 
legitimately adopted by our author. For the most part the sketches 
in these volumes are superficial and unoriginal. The tone, too, of 
satire that pervades the work, and something that frequently looks 
like an affectation of style and sentiment, scarcely accords with the 
appellation. Besides, Mr. Best displays a very strong and zealous 
adherence to certain creeds, political and religious, which are neither 
generally entertained among some of the most enlightened nations 
and classes, nor altogether tolerant, as the reader is obliged to dis- 
cover rather from the spirit than the actual expression of the writer. 
His zeal as a Catholic, and his opinions about the ballot, might 
have been more agreeably indicated. ‘hen there is a concomitant 
trait of egotism, while the occasions of its exhibition are not always 
of the most dignified order, as witness the details of eating and 
drinking belonging to different countries. In each and all of the 
respects now referred to, we find Mr. Best but half a cosmopolitan 
when compared with Dr. Cumming. He is neither such a discern- 
ing, considerate, nor liberal man of the world. His experience has 
been much more limited ; his grounds of decision were much more 
shallow. The Scotchman is the more catholic of the two. 

Still there are striking points in these volumes, some of which 
Mr. Best has turned to good account ; although, the reflecting and 
philosophic reader will more frequently find himself induced to 
pursue a train of speculation upon a bare or inadequately handled 
text, than be satisfied with the author’s use of it. A few specimens 
may enable our readers to test our criticism. But first of all we are 
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bound to let the author be heard, as he wishes to be understood, 
and as he modestly professes to speak. He says, “I do not pre- 
tend to justify opinions resulting from the superficial glance of a 
stranger ; and if I take upon myself to praise or to blame, it is in 
the character of one unacquainted with the origin and object of the 
custom to which he alludes. I donothing but compare ;”—that is, 
he professes merely to compare superficialities ; which processes are 
sure to be often remarkably incomplete, inconclusive, and odious. 
We have alluded to Mr. Best’s frequent comparisons, when the 
manners merely at table, and his personal feelings on such occasions, 


‘are the subject. His very first dinner after setting foot upon Eng- 


lish ground, on his return to the land of his birth, furnishes a text 
for one of these disquisitions. But even in London the cookery, 
the manner of serving up the several dishes, and the general de- 
meanour of the parties at the table, set all his preconceived notions 
at odds. We allude particularly to a feast, which must have been 
given by a wealthy rural squire, not much accustomed to fashion- 
able life in the metropolis. Neither alderman nor courtier, nor any 
of the Buil race aspiring to such distinctions, could have a hand in 
any such vulgarities :— 


‘‘ The repast began with a soup,the whole flavour of which was derived 
from the pepper with which it abounded: this seems to be the usual and 
only English method of seasoning a dish. As at Dover, we had helped 
ourselves to pieces of heavy bread, cut into small notches and carried 
round inatray. Is the English climate unable to ripen your wheat, or 
is it solely to adulteration that we must attribute the heaviness and uni- 
versal badness of your bread? This, however, sufficiently accounts for 
the comparatively little quantity eaten by my countrymen. The soup was 
removed, and four dishes with covers—as in France—were set upon the 
table. ‘The mistress of the house informed us what was under each cover, 
and what would follow in the second course. In France, the lady of the 
house would have known nothing of the matter. According to the cus- 
tom of the country, we first partook of the fried fish placed at the head of 
the table: in France and Italy, the master and mistress of the house are 
seated at the opposite sides of the table, whence they are able to pay more 
general attention to the whole of their guests. The servant brought 
round the stand of sauces: in France it would have been taken for a 
plateau a@ liqueurs: and, following the example of the others, I helped 
myself from one or two phials; mixing the contents with the melted butter 
and anchovy sauce contained in a separate vase. Another servant then 
handed round a deep octangular dish; at one end of which were potatoes, 
at the other cauliflowers: to me, this mixture of two vegetables on the 
same dish appeared far from inviting. Each helped himself to some of 
each sort, and then taking his silver fork—for each was provided with 
both steel and silver, the steel instrument being, it seems, destined for 
the meat—we at length tasted this long-preparing fish! The sauce mix- 
ture was very good; but a deal of time would have been saved had it 
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been cooked up in the kitchen, and served on the same dish as the fish. 
I could not eat without bread ; and yet found it difficult to manage at the 
same time the fish, sauces, potatoes, cauliflower, and bread, amongst 
which my appetite lost itself. However, in this embarras des richesses, 
I got on as well as I could; wishing to conform as much as possible to 
the customs of those amongst whom I was thrown. In the midst of the 
difficulty of distinguishing amongst the many and various articles which 
then covered my plate, the master of the house invited me to * take a 
glass of wine with him.’ 
‘ Though I scarce understood 
What he wished me to do, I said, Thank him, I would.’ 

The butler brought us a couple of glasses of white wine, and, following 
the movements of my adversary—for I had no will of my own, and, in 
true simplicity of heart, might have been led to do anything under the 
idea that it was English—I put on a grave look,and then, with a dismal, 
solemn, and important mien, returned the nod of my friend. The ser- 
vants carried off the glasses as soon as empty. Having recovered from 
this interruption, all proceeded well again. A couple of dishes were un- 
covered ; one contained a joint of roast mutton, the other a plain boiled 
fowl; for curiosity sake, I desired to taste the latter. I was helped toa 
wing, and a servant offered me melted butter with parsley : this I thought 
as odd a sauce as the dish for which it was intended. The bird had no 
flavour ; that, of course, had been boiled away; and the butter was little 
able to replace it. I refused to join to this insipid meat, potatoes and 
boiled cauliflowers, equally insipid ; and I thought with a sigh of the 
cookery of Very’s and the Café de Paris.’ 


We presume that by this time Mr. Best prefers some of these 
solids and unadulterated dishes of portly John, to the made and 
vitiously seasoned contrarieties of French cookery. At any rate, 
we shall see, that he has retracted other opinions, hastily formed 
respecting the comparative merits and attractions of England and 
the Continent. But how came it that he had so much to learn 
about his native country,—that its scenery, its houses, the streets 
of its towns, the manners and character of the people were so strange 
tohim? He must surely have often mixed with Englishmen when 
abroad; at any rate he would, we presume, meet with English 
books, such as the journals of travellers, who had been at pains to 
describe what he himself had forgotten, or never seen at home. 
Can we suppose that he was so incurious and so unthoughtful of the 
@ountry in which he was born as not to peruse its newspapers ? 
And yet the following passage seems to intimate that these fast and 
far-travelling messengers of information about everything, were, on 
his arrival in England, strange to him, even to the very circumstance 
of size. He says,— 


‘‘My arms were at full stretch, endeavouring to manage a morning 
paper—so much larger than our foreign journals. Yet those ] have met 
with in England do not seem to contain more readable matter. Two 
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sides of the sheet I was now trying to wield were exclusively devoted to 
advertisements, which, though they may be profitable to the editor, have 
little interest for most readers. After a small portion of an English 
newspaper has been given up to one leading article on the most interest- 
ing subject of the day, and to one short extract from a French journal, 
which is sufficient to satisfy those interested in foreign news and politics, 
—the rest of this enormous extent of paper seems to be generally devoted 
to reporting the movements of great personages; the proceedings at 
county or party meetings; a long list of births, marriages, and deaths; 
dreadful accidents; shocking murders; coroners’ inquests; curious 
occurrences; the state of the weather; the particularly early appearance 
of different vegetables; the exact dimensions of wonderfully large pota- 
toes; and other articles equally interesting ; although to my mind they 
appeared insulting to the judgment of a British public. Nevertheless, 
they are certainly as harmless, and, perhaps, as useful, as the violent, 
coarse, and ungentlemanly political squabbles which, I admit, swell the 
unrestrained columns of a French newspaper.” 


We do not look upon advertisements as being generally uninterest- 
ing to a people who are generally devoted to business, trade, and 
traffic. What class is there that may not find much that nearly 
concerns it in the advertising pages of the Times? There is 
even amusement as well as profit to be derived from many of the 
entries. Certainly there is a vast amount of information not only 
of a practical kind, but such as cannot fail to set the mind upon a 
wide sphere of speculation. Even Mr. Best appears to have appre- 
hended some of the points to which we refer ; for in the very pas- 
sage in which we have found our last extract, he proceeds to say— 


“] once lighted upon a journal entitled ‘ Lloyd’s List :’ the existence of 
such a paper as this speaks volumes,of, which an Englishman, nay, the whole 
world, may be justly proud. How must not the admiration of the most 
classical enthusiast be diminished by a single glance over these modern 
mercantile pages !”’ 


A considerable number of years has elapsed since Mr. Best 
returned to England, in the course of which he has sojourned for a 
second time in France, Clermont, the capital of Auvergne, being 
the scene of his residence ; one of the many old-fashioned and cha- 
racteristic places, so interesting to the antiquary, and all who have 
an eye alive to the picturesque. Nor has our author overlookegl 
the external significances of such provineial scenes, having also 
satisfactorily traced certain conventional manners and prevailing dis- 
tinctions witnessed in such places to their source. Take a favour- 
able example :— 


‘¢ Most towns in France contain garrisons ; but it is only those situated 
in a corn or forage country that are suited for cavalry. Perhaps you are 
not aware of the difference which, as far as society and drawing-rooms 
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are concerned, exists between the French infantry and cavalry. At the 
beginning of the Revolution, the people—to avenge themselves on the 
nobility, who had given the rank of officer to none but those of their 
own caste—declared all nobles unable to hold any command in the army. 
They were subsequently placed on the same footing as others, and com- 
missions were indiscriminately given to all who had distinguished them. 
selves as privates. The ranks were, nevertheless, the common nursery 
of all officers who had not been regularly educated in the military aca- 
demies; and admission to these was not obtained without difficulty. 

“ This state of things could not but be grating to the aristocratic pride 
of the nobles: and the reéstablished government of the Bourbons was 
not unwilling to restore to them as many as possible of the lost privileges 
of their birth. The pay of a cavalry officer is scarcely sufficient to main- 
tain, with credit, himself and his horses; that of an officer in the regiments 
of foot isenough to enable him to meet, without difficulty, all the expenses 
incumbent on his situation. These reasons, and the secret influence of 
public opinion, have caused the command of the cavalry to be abandoned 
more exclusively to the nobles and to those to whem personal property 
compensates the deficiency of pay; and thus the infantry regiments are 
either exclusively commanded by officers raised frum the ranks, or by 
some few nobles whom their small fortunes prevent from entering into 
the other service.” 


If it be desired to meet our author on English ground, and when 
the subject is of a nature to engage his earnest observation, and is 
in itself important, having a high and extensive bearing upon 
national manners, Mr. Best will then appear to best advantage, 
although in such a case of personal earnestness he is apt to become 
keen and opinionative. The text to the passage we now cite is 
this,—‘‘ England appears to me to be the most priest-ridden coun- 
try in Europe.” Then comes the illustrations :— 


‘I pretend not to affirm that the influence of which I speak is exercised 
by the clergy over the consciences of the people; far from it. Their 
power is derived from the wealth of the whole body, and from the 
connexions of each individual; and, by these means, is extended over 
society in general. When I declare to my friends here, that in Catholic 
countries we never, unless we send for him, meet a priest out of his 
church—that he never mingles in society—and that, beyond his own 
sphere and what regards his own duties, he has not the least influence 
even with his own parishioners—-I am scarcely believed. Some Catholic 
priests there doubtless are who would wish to extend the political 
influence of the church; but in the society of private life a priest is never 
seen. 

“‘ Here, on the contrary, I never go to a dinner-party without finding 
at least half of the company composed of the clergy of the neighbourhood. 
If I go to an evening party, I find that three-fourths of the young ladies 
are daughters of clergymen; and the remainder of the fair group is made 
up of wives, sisters, cousins, or nieces of the servants of the church, Not 
a family but has some living at its disposal, some son looking out for 
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church preferment, or some relation handsomely endowed with it. Not 
a family but is,in some way or other, interested in the support of the 
wealthiest church establishment in Europe—in the assertion of a politico- 
religious monopoly of loyalty and faith. All this it is which gives the 
Anglican clergy their amazing influence in society—particularly in the 
society of the country. They themselves may affect, or even feel 
liberality ; but wo to the man who there incurs the displeasure of their 
wives and daughters by being indisposed towards anything in church or 
state which they may fancy it to be the interest of their corporation to 
maintain! I think I may justly call the Anglican Church a corporation, 
and a political corporation to boot; for how often do we not hear the 
clergy declare that the support of the State is essential to the prosperity 
of their religion? How often do we not hear them cry out, whenever 
they fancy that the State is inclined to withdraw any portion of its ex- 
clusive support or favour, that the Church is in danger? One accustomed 
to see religion dependent upon itself for the influence which it may 
exercise, is greatly astonished by this avowed necessity for the earthly 
patronage of a heavenly object.” 


We fear there is less truth in the following unqualified criticism, 
that is to say, if we limit the preceding remarks to certain corners 
or localities in the land, although in both passages certain prepos- 
sessions may have been at work in the author’s brain. Quoth Mr. 
Best,— 


‘* Of landscape painting I must venture to say that my countrymen, at 
least the generality of those who have exposed their works, have not the 
most distant idea: their attempts to render the foliage of trees are, for 
the greater part, most completely unsuccessful, and shew an apparently 
insurmountable stiffness of manipulation. They do not attempt to mark 
the leaves of their trees, however near; but lay on dabs of yellow or 
green paint which they seem too idle to subdivide or to restrict to any 
outline. I was surprised to find them equally at a loss to represent 
clouds; in that department, I should have anticipated a different result.” 


But Mr. B. does not humble us on all occasions by his com- 
parisons, nor leave us dissatisfied with our country, with its climate, 
its scenery, and its domestic peculiarities. If, when he returned to 
us, heat first felt the Jandscapes, though beautiful, yet contracted as 
to scale, our atmosphere heavy and gloomy, our very coaches so 
handsome and neat as to inspire a species of doubt and timidity, he 
afterwards states :— | 


“J retract all former opinions on the alleged tameness of English 
scenery. In fact, having now journeyed over a great part of the island, 
J often ask myself what Continental country of equal extent may compete 
with it for the admiration of the traveller? We have not, I admit, the 
varied and ever-glowing tints of a Southern sun—the only object for 
which I would again wish to travel; but we have green fields and wood- 
land scenery, which the South of Europe never offers; we have, more- 
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over, bold mountainous passes, and even districts, recurring more fre- 
quently than they are to be met with on the Continent. France, the 
ugliest country in the world in the eyes of every foreigner, will, | am 
aware, proclaim itself super-eminently beautiful. But, in the mind of a 
Frenchman, a beautiful country and a rich country are synonymous 
terms: he has no conception of the beauty of any landscape that does not 
flow with milk and honey. Hence his admiration for his drearily-ex- 
panding districts of arable land. With few exceptions, the picturesque 
scenery of France is restricted to the South of the Garonne’ and of the 
{sere, including also Auvergne. 

“Germany offers even less to the admiration of a Dr. Syntax; for, 
excepting the land included between the Tyrolian Alps aud the Danube, 
we recutlect little that might not vie with the most monotonous, dreary, 
and uninteresting corn regions of France; while the immense plain of 
Bavaria, corresponding with that of Lombardy on the opposite side of 
the Alps, has not even the rice swamps and the straggling vines of the 
latter country to arouse the sleepy traveller.” 


The Netherlands, Holland, Prussia, even Poland, and the Lom- 
bard-Venetian territory, are also condemned, when brought into 
comparison with the aspect, natural, cultivated, and adorned of 
England. Then as to other attractions, after he had seen, and 
after he had experienced what his native country contained, and on 
his second visit to France, he has told us,— 


“ At Dover, I had entered what is known in every English inn as the 
‘ traveller’s room,’ or the coffee-room : I was now in the French salle-a- 
manger of the Calais hotel; and, comparing it with the room at Dover, 
I, for the first time, understood the external meaning of the English word 
comfort, apart from its moral sense. The one room was carpeted, and 
fitted up like a private sitting-room; while it was evident that chairs and 
tables were thought to constitute the only furniture that could be requi- 


site in the other. Such had once been my notion; but England had 
spoilt me.” 


This was in January. There was snow three inches thick in 
France on the morning after his arrival, but he had experienced 
previously no cold weather in England; and he adds, “ The 
English climate is far better than is generally supposed.” He 
continues thus :— 


“ The snow continued to fall as I entered the coach-yard and seated 
myself in the coupé of the diligence. Had I entertained the least doubt 
of the fact, I should nuw have been convinced that I was no longer in 
England; and I watched the scene around as anxiously and attentively 
as though it had never before been offered to my observation. The 
whole process, if I may so call it, was amusing ; and J could now under- 
stand the feelings of my countrymen who witness it for the first time, 
When the passengers were safely stowed and the horses put to, the pos- 
tillion placed one foot in the stirrup, and cried ‘ Eih! the near front 
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wheel gave forth a rusty groan. ‘ Eih !’ he again exclaimed, and the wheel 
behind it was partly moved at the sound. ‘Eih, Eih!’ he cried, more 
energetically, as he vaulted into the saddle: at the well-known voice the 
two other wheels of the coach echoed the lamentable sound that had, in 
succession, proceeded from their unwilling partners. All the four now 
creaked and groaned in woful harmony, and every part of the vehicle 
advanced along the snow-covered road.” 


There is nothing of novelty in these latter extracts and contrasts ; 
but coming from Mr. Best who is so competent to judge of the two 
sides, and who towards the beginning of his comparisons, will pro- 


bable appear to be exceedingly odious, the picture is doubly wel- 
come. 


a ee -—— —_— a — 
— ™ _—= — _— 


Art. 1X. La République de Cicéron, d’aprés le Texte inédit, récemment 
découvert et commenté par M. Mai, Bibliothécaire du Vatican. Avec 
une Traduction Francaise un Discours Préliminaire, et des Disserta- 
tions Historiques. Par M.Vitvemain, del ’Académie Francaise. Paris. 


It is a becoming task for every changing state of society to review 
the past, and to discover as far as possible those treasures of cha- 
racter which have before been unnoticed. And in looking back to 
the great men of antiquity, we know of no one to whom we feel more 
strongly attracted, or who seems to be more closely connected with 
the present, than Cicero. His works are more various, as well as 
extensive, than those of any other ancient writer, and we feel that 
we know him through these. We are brought nearer to him than 
to any one of the ancients. It seems as if we had actually listened 
to his voice in the Senate-house or the Forum, or conversed with 
him and his friends in his beautiful Tusculan gardens, and gathered 
from his own lips his deep and pure philosophy. And more than 
this ; we are sensible of the power of his mind, of its vast range 
through the past, present, and future; we perceive his capacity for 
comprehending all the improvements of society, and we feel that if 
he were brought to life at present, he would be as one of us. We 
figure to ourselves the delight with which he would view and under- 
stand the advances made since his time; the intuitive readiness 
with which he would accommodate himself to the laws of society ; 
the perfect gentleman he would appear, though suddenly placed in 
a scene so new, so trying, so full of wonders. 

We shall speak only of Cicero as an orator. His name is identi- 
fied with eloquence. His great pursuit ; the object to which his 
life was devoted ; the passion of his youth ; the last and mightiest 
effort of his old age, was eloquence. ‘The idea of a perfect orator 
existed in his mind almost from childhood, and was never lost from 
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his view. He looked to it as to a bright beacon advancing con- 
stantly before him; never perhaps fully reached, but attracting him 
by its brightness, and alluring him ever onward. 

The early selection of this leading object to which his best facul- 
ties were to be devoted, and his steady pursuit of it through life, 
may seem rather remarkable in a state where military eminence so 
far eclipsed all other distinctions, and was the surest, if not the 
only step, to office and dignity. But Cicero was a remarkable in- 
stance of a man who understood himself. He knew his own cha- 
racter thoroughly; he understood wherein his greatest power con- 
sisted, and he used every means to cultivate those faculties which 
he was aware could alone ensure his success. He very early in 
life formed the conception of that perfect character which he says 
an orator ought to be; a man who has cultivated every power to 
the highest degree ; to whom the arts, the ornament of life, nature 
itself, pays tribute; whose mind is enriched by the knowledge of all 
sciences, and the thoughts and imaginings of kindred spirits in all 
ages, and who gathers into himself the results of genius of every 
period, country, and form. Upon this model Cicero formed his 
character. He was aware that his powers were equal to the task. 
He knew that he could comprehend all that man had known ; that 
his powers of acquiring and his industry were unsurpassed ; and 
still more, he felt that knowledge in his mind would not be a dead 
and useless weight, but that he had power to mould and transform, 
to bring forth new and fairer forms, and to bequeath to all futurity 
high and worthy thoughts. From his earliest years, therefore, he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. He made himself familiar, 
not only with the rhetorician’s art, but also with the whole science 
of Roman jurisprudence ; two branches which had always been con- 
sidered as forming distinct professions. After gaining all the know- 
ledge to be found in Rome, he travelled into Greece; he there per- 
fected himself in the language of that country, and became familiar 
with her rich philosophy and literature. In Asia he was surrounded 
by the most distinguished philosophers and orators, with whom he 
daily conversed and reasoned, and from whom he probably obtained 
much of that knowledge of ancient philosophy which he displays in 
his writings. His mind was stored with all human knowledge ; 
the beautiful poetry of Greece was familiar to him; he had walked 
in the groves of Academus, and the genius of the place had pene- 
trated his soul; he had listened to the various creeds of the schools, 
and had boldly formed his own opinions, without suffering the 
shackles of other minds ; and he returned to make all his acquire- 
ments contribute to one object, the profession of eloquence. Of all 
the manifestations of human power, Cicero regarded that of the 
orator as the greatest, and as approaching nearest to the divine 
nature. To this, he made all knowledge and all talent subservient ; 
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to this, poetry, philosophy, and history were but the ministering 
attendants. 


We gather from his own writings his exalted opinion of the 
eloquent man :— 


‘* Let us trace the qualifications,” says he, * of the orator such as An- 
tony never saw, nor any other man; whom we can perchance describe 
as he ought to be, though perhaps we can neither imitate him, nor show 
any example of such a man, (for Antony used to say that these qualities 
were hardly granted to a God.)” 

‘* The orator must possess the knowledge of many sciences, without 
which a mere flow of words is vain and ridiculous; his style of speaking 
must be formed not only by a choice of words, but by a skilful arrange- 
ment and construction of sentences; he must be deeply versed in every 
emotion which nature has given to man; for all skill and power in speak- 
ing, consists in soothing or exciting the minds of the audience. In ad- 
dition to this, he must possess a ready wit and pleasantry, an amount of 
erudition such as is becoming to a freeman, and a quickness of repartee 
united with refined elegance and urbanity. He must be familiar with all 
antiquity, and be provided with a store of examples; nor must he neglect 
the science of laws and jurisprudence.—And what shall I say of action? 
which depends upon the motions of the budy, the gestures, the counte- 
nance, the tones and changes of the voice. The great importance of 
action may be discovered from the actor’s frivulous art, and the stage ; 
for who is ignorant how few can resist the effect even of the moderate 
skill exhibited there? What shall I say of the memory, that treasury of 
all learning, without whose aid in preserving the knowledge we have 
acquired, or the thoughts we have originated, all the most valuable quali- 
ties of an orator would be lost? Let us no longer wonder, then, that 
eluquence is so rare, since it consists of so many accomplishments, each 
of which would seem to be the work of a life in acquiring.”’ 


Such was Cicero’s notion of the Perfect Orator, and such he en- 
deavoured to render himself. He was undoubtedly correct, in 
regarding eloquence as the concentration of human genius, the 
fullest development of all the powers, and the manifestation of the 
highest qualities of our nature. There is certainly no display of 
mortal power so imposing as that of the great orator at the moment 
of putting forth his energies ; when the highest mental faculties are 
called into action in concert with those physical powers which are 
so noble that the Greeks held them divine; when the thoughts 
that breathe and the words that burn are enforced by the graceful 
and impressive gesture, the form that seems to tower up and dilate, 
the beaming eye, the voice, with its thousand tones, embodying 
thought in the most resistless forms; and the enraptured crowds 
are ready to cry out, “It is the voice of a god and not of a man.” 

The union of the physical with the mental must always be more 
dazzling, more overwhelming in its effects, than mere intellectual 
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effort can ever be. Hence, probably, the glory that must always 
be attached to great military prowess. The leader of a mighty host, 
governing all by the force of his single intellect, and with majestic 
presence of mind, amid the scene of carnage and horror, assailed by 
the dreadful sounds of battle, the deafening shouts, the continued 
roar, the shrieks of agony, the trumpet’s blast, calmly directing the 
storm, or perhaps himself heading the charge, and rushing foremost 
in the onset, and inspiring thousands with a heroisin they never felt 
before,—this is a display of energy and power, that must command 
admiration even from those who turn with loathing and horror from 
the scene. 

This union of physical with intellectual power, however, is more 
remarkable and magnificent in the orator than in the soldier ; for 
here, the intellect predominates. It is mind manifesting itself in 
the brightest form of matter, and simply using it to give a more 
intense and perceptible expression to thought. In the warrior, the 
physical seems to prevail; it is aided by the intellectual, but it 
makes mind subserviant to matter, and the effect produced is owing 
more to muscles and sinews, to animal courage and strength, than 
to intellectual power. The orator occasions, in a degree, the same 
effect, but in a far more noble manner. ‘“ Before whom,” says 
Cicero, ‘“‘do men tremble? on whom do they gaze stupefied? at 
whose words do they shout? whom do they regard as a God among 
men ?” 

To some it may seem strange that one, whose ambition was so 
great as Cicero’s, should have been content to rest his fame on a 
distinction so transient as that gained by the orator. True eloquence, 
as Cicero understood the word, uttered, not written, was to be ter- 
minated with the life of the orator. When that voice which invoked 
the people to their duties, as with a trumpet call, at whose sound 
the guilty quailed and fled, which made one tyrant tremble on his 
judgment-seat, and goaded another to very madness, was hushed in 
death ; when the speaking eye was closed, and the graceful right 
hand had lost its cunning, where was that eloquence to which a life 
of industry and careful labour had been devoted? For a few years 
the memory of it lingered among his countrymen, who thought with 
bitter feelings of that name they dared not utter, and that glory 
which Rome was never again to witness ; but one by one all who 
had listened to him passed away, and the oratory of Cicero was a 
forgotten thing, or survived only in vague tradition. Why then, it 
may be asked, should a man of his genius devote his life to building 
up a monument, which at his death would melt away and disappear 
like some gorgeous cloud-pile which the wind seatters ? 

But, we ask, is eloquence so transient? Though the voice of the 
orator or the tragedian be hushed in death, do his glory and power 
pass away entirely? Though we may no longer hear his voice, or 
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be moved by his eloquence ; though these may be forgotten things, 
and their very existence doubted, still they are not lost upon the 
earth. Has the memory of those mighty orators who have lived 
before perished altogether ? is it not handed down from those who 
Jistened to the strains, to their children, and their children’s 
children, from generation to generation, till the fame thereof has 
filled the whole earth? ‘The writer, indeed, addresses us, centuries 
after his death, in the self-same words that he spoke to his contem- 
poraries, while the accents of the orator are forgotten. But the 
memory of the results he brought to pass, the power he exerted, the 
good he did, can never die; it endures with life-giving and eternal 
power ; it exists in the hearts of thousands, a beautiful ideal, which 
the lips may fail perhaps to body forth, but which the mind conceives 
and beholds in its full glory. It lives on, a standard and model 
which urges thousands forward to a perfection they could never have 
reached without it. In this sense, there is much that is real and 
permanent in the fame of an orator. He who founds a city, or dis- 
covers acontinent, leaves an imperishable fame ; but the monument 
of an orator’s glory is not less real, firm, and lasting ; it is renewed 
with every successive age; it lives again in the accents of every 
eloquent man whom it has stimulated to be what he is. In this 
view of it, the fame of an orator is well worth possessing, because it 
is not an empty sound, but an active principle, that endures and 
exerts a noble influence through countless ages. 

An instance in illustration of our remarks occur in the celebrated 
speech of Sheridan in the House of Commons, preceding the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings. The records of this speech have 
not been preserved, and there are few living who were blessed with 
the sound of that voice. It is only known, that at the close of 
the oration, Sir William Dolben moved an adjournment of the de- 
bate, on the ground, that, “in the state of mind in which She- 
ridan’s speech had left him, it was impossible for him to givea 
determinate opinion.” Yet what volumes does this speak! The 
imagination paints that august body whom the orator was address- 
ing ; at first we see their usual indifference ; we notice them whis- 
pering and moving about, or lounging on their benches; as the 
orator proceeds, their attention is gradually fixed; they sit erect 
that they may listen more carefully ; the whispering and bustle 
cease ; the speaker himself loses his usual appearance of indifference 
and apathy ; the stern countenances relax and tears are seen trick- 
ling down many a furrowed cheek. The stillness is now profound, 
broken only by the occasional sob, or the irrepressible cry of admi- 
ration, or perhaps at intervals the orator is interrupted, not by 
the usual tributes of applause, but by cries of rapture, shouts that 
know not parliamentary forms, an which are uttered by those 
who would have repressed them, but could not. As he closes, and 
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the sounds of his magnificent eloquence die upon the ear, the same 
deep stillness continues. 

Then follows that noble and generous tribute to his power, and 
the members withdraw in silence and meditation, astonished and 
overwhelmed by the gorgeous eloquence they had listened to. What 
the words were, and what the manner was, that so wrought upon 
this refined and fastidious body, can only be conjectured ; the ima- 
gination dwells upon it with longing, yet almost in despair ; but 
many a youthful orator has become eloquent from the image of per- 
fection which this slight record has created it in his mind. 

But Cicero was impelled to the cultivation of eloquence by other 
motives besides those of ambition. He loved it as an art; he felt 
that his capacities were peculiarly adapted to it; and, smitten with 
the beauty of the idea] that existed in his mind, he was urged by 
an irresistible desire to give it expression. He laboured for this, as 
the young sculptor labours for the mastery of his art. He bound 
himself for life to the pursuit, and no change of circumstance, no 
danger, no distress, could induce him to abandon it. Was his 
voice drowned by the clamours of a fiery mob, had the Forum 
become the scene of riot and bloodshed, did the iron hand of the 
Dictator crush the growing flower of Roman oratory, still this 
great master, in his retirement, continued to cherish and pre- 
serve his beloved art; he employed his leisure in drawing from 
his own experience those varied and minute rules for the guidance 
of others, which abound in his rhetorical writings ; and, looking 
ever forward with a patriot’s enthusiasm to the emancipation of his 
country, he kept alive the spark of eloquence at his own sacred 
hearth, and within the sanctuary of his home, consoling himself 
with the reflection, that although he might not live to see the results 
of his care, he was still bequeathing to posterity an inheritance that 
would not pass away. In his touching and beautiful language he 
says, addressing his friend Brutus :— 


“ But after the death of Hortensius, being left, as it were, the guardian 
of Orphan Eloquence, I keep her at my home, under careful protection. I 
repel those unknown and persevering suitors, and preserve her in chastity 
as a ripened Virgin, protecting her, as far as possible, from the eager 
pursuit of her lovers. And thoughI mourn that I have entered upon 
life, as upon a road, somewhat too late, and have fallen upon this night 
of the republic ere my journey was finished, I am nevertheless sustained 
by the consolation which you suggest in your delightful letters, when 
you bid me be of good cheer, because my good deeds shall speak of me 
when I am silent. And I shall live, though I be dead.” 


With Cicero eloquence was an art ; and in saying this we mean to 
convey the highest praise. The birth-place of art is the soul ; 
it does not depend upon rules; it does not consist in acquired 
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knowledge ; it exists previously to all theories and sciences ; it is a 
perfect idea, an image of beauty dwelling in the mind, in distinct 
and radiant traits, which we seek to clothe in some form that may 
be comprehended by the senses. The sculptor embodies in marble, 
the painter on canvass, the orator in words and action. Sculpture, 
as an art, existed in the fulness of perfection, when that form of 
faultless beauty beamed upon the soul of Phidias, which he after- 
wards pourtrayed in the ivory. The rules of the art are sub- 
sequent, and are derived from the various expressions of the pre- 
conceived ideal. The same is the case with poetry. ‘‘ Assuredly,” 
says one of our own writers, “‘ epic poetry was invented then, and 
not before, when the gorgeous vision of the Iliad, not in its full 
detail of cireumstance, but in the dim conception of its leading 
scenes and bolder features, burst into the soul of Homer.”’ 

So it was with Cicero, in regard to eloquence. He availed 
himself indeed of the experience of those who had gone before him ; 
but the ideal existed in his mind above all rules, and he embodied 
it in a more perfect form than had ever before been witnessed. 
When we say, therefore, that with him eloquence was an art, we 
mean, that it was something not acquired by rules, but pre-existing 
in his mind ; aided, but not formed, by industry ; giving birth to 
rhetoric, not receiving existence from it. To but few individuals 
has this beautiful conception been granted. It was given undoubtedly 
to Cicero ; it was felt by Sheridan, when, after his first speech in 
the House of Commons, he made that characteristic exclamation, 
‘* Tt is in me, however, and by God it shall come out.” But like 
that glorious city of Paradise in the eastern fable, it is revealed 
only to a few favoured mortals, who are permitted, once in a cen- 
tury, to gaze on its splendors, while the search for it is hopeless to 
all others. 

In examining the eloquence of Cicero, therefore, as it appears in 
his orations, we must view it as an art, and we must apply to it 
the same principles of criticism that we would to the fine arts. 
We must judge of the harmony and symmetry of the parts, the 
resemblance to nature, the finish of the work, the peculiar traits 
which gave it individuality, the effect of the whole. 

In looking for the characteristics of Cicero’s eloquence, we shall 
perhaps, at first, be at a loss to discover any leading and peculiarly 
prominent feature. We never hear of the thunder, or the blasting 
power, or the honeyed accents, or of any single distinguishing mark, 
as in the oratory of Nestor, Ulysses, Demosthenes, Isocrates. Not 
that he is deficient in any of these qualities, but they are so blended 
as to form a perfect whole; which we suppose to be the highest 
reach of art. The drawing of his pictures is not pointed out as 
peculiarly fine, because the colouring is deficient ; the polish of the 
surface is net made conspicuous by the want of symmetry in the 
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members ; all is well-proportioned and harmonious. Yet nothing 
can be marked with a stronger individuality than his style. It 
belongs peculiarly to himself. There is a felicity in his expressions, 
a distinctness and power given to words, a beauty in the flow of his 
sentences, which seem almost magical. Language, with him, be- 
comes a new thing ; it is perfectly transparent and radiant with 
thought. It seems, when we are reading his works, as if intellect 
itself had become visible before us, or at least had assumed the 
most ethereal form in which it is possible to give expression to 
thought. The words seem rather to be created at the moment, and 
to be instinct and co-existent with the idea, than to be used only 
as a vehicle of communication already formed, and fitted equally to 
convey the thoughts of other minds. Compared with Livy, for 
instance, his style seems like the natural flower, in which the hues 
appear to be one and the same as the form itself, by the side of the 
rich embroidery, whose threads and tissue might have been em- 
ployed to represent any other form as well. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in reading Cicero’s orations, than 
the immense advantage which he immediately takes, in whatever 
question he is to discuss. We feel sure, almost at the first sentence 
he utters, that his argument will prevail. Like the accomplished 
swordsman, at the first attitude he assumes, at the first glance of 
his weapon, the first parry or thrust, we feel that victory is in his 
hands. So with Cicero ; he immediately takes a position which he 
is not to abandon, and which ensures success. And this is done, 
not by any unfairness of argument, or by assuming that to which 
he has no right, but by a noble power of intellect, which enables 
him to comprehend, as by intuition, the whole bearing of the ques- 
tion, to penetrate its depths, and measure every side at a glance ; 
and not only to select, at once, the strong points on which his plea 
is to rest, but to anticipate and render powerless the attacks of his 
adversary. 

A remarkable instance of this is to be found in the first of his 
Orations against Verres. He was called to the difficult task of 
arraigning before the corrupt, and entirely venal court, a wealthy 
and powerful man, who, by an exaggeration of the crimes usually 
practised in the provinces, had outraged even the shameful tyranny 
of Roman pretors, and had compelled guilt itself to cry out against 
him. ‘The chief hope of Verres was in bribing the judges ; and his 
immense wealth was accordingly lavished upon them, in firm re- 
liance on their accommodating infamy. Tu meet and counteract 
this venality of the judges was the great object of the first oration. 
He begins in the following bold and masterly style :— 


‘The occasion which was most to be desired, and which has the 
geratest influence in allaying the odium into which your order, O judges! 
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has fallen, and the infamy of the courts, seems now to be presented, 
rather by divine interposition than human counsel; and at the most 
favourable moment for the republic. An opinion, pernicious to the re- 
public and dangerous to yourselves, has long been entertained, not only 
at Rome, but in foreign nations, that no rich man can be condemned in 
our courts, as they now exist, however guilty he may be. And now, at 
a moment so critical to your order, while there are men prepared, by 
harangues and by proposing laws, to inflame the odium of the senate, 
Caius Verres is brought to trial; a man whose life and deeds convict 
him in the minds of all; but who, as he himself hopes and boasts, is al- 
ready acquitted through his vast wealth. To the great satisfaction of the 
Roman people, I have appeared in this cause, not to increase the odium 
attached to your order, but to remove the infamy which notoriously clings 
to it.” 


The whole oration is a wonderful piece of art. He shows that 
the indignation of the senate and people of Rome is roused against 
the criminal; that he is regarded as a public enemy, and that all 
who appear as his friends must be ranked with him. He constantly 
refers to the opinion, prevalent throughout Rome and the provinces, 
that no rich man can be convicted on trial; and he cites as a proof 
the declaration of Verres, that he should be content, if he could turn 
to his own profit, only one third of his three years’ plunder of Sicily; 
that the remainder was to be employed in procuring patrons and 
bribing the judges ; and he here repeats what had greatly moved 
the people before, that he expected the provinces would soon be 
sending ambassadors to beg for a repeal of the law against extor- 
tion ; for, in that case, the przetors would only seize upon as much 
as they wanted for their own use; while, at present, they are obliged 
to take not only enough to enrich themselves, but to defray the 
enormous expense of the trial which awaited them. 

His closing exhortation to Glabrio, one of the judges, is a noble 
strain of eloquence :— 


“ You, O Glabrio, by your wisdom, influence, and care, can take such 
measures that this disgrace shall not befall you. Take up the cause of 
the courts; take up the cause of strict justice, integrity, good faith, re- 
ligion ; take up the cause of the senate, that this order, by the result of 
the present trial, may recommend itself to the praise and gratitude of the 
Roman people. Think who you are, in what place you are, what you 
owe to the Roman people, what is due to your ancestors. Preserve con- 
tinually in mind the Acilian law, proposed by your father, through the 
aid of which the people gained incorruptible courts and inflexible judges, 
in trials for the crime of extortion. Mighty examples are around you, 
which will not suffer you to forget the glory of your family; which by 
day and by night remind you of your brave father; your wise grand- 
parent, your powerful father-in-law. Wherefore, if you have the energy 
and determination of your father, Glabrio, in resisting the most unprin- 
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cipled men; if you possess the sagacity of your grand-father, Scevola, in 
foreseeing the treachery which threatens to ruin your fame; if you have 
the firmness of your father-in-law, Scaurus, so that no man can move you 
from your fixed and settled opinion, then will the Roman people discover, 
that in the sight of an upright and honest pretor, and a chosen body of 
judges, immense wealth will do more to throw suspicion on the accused, 
than to secure his safety.” 


We might go on, almost without limit, discoursing on the varied 
beauty and power displayed in the Orations. No attribute or ac- 
complishment of a perfect orator is wanting in them ; every note in 
the broad scale is sounded with a master’s touch. The depth of 
pathos, passages of heart-rending emotion, light and playful satire, 
blasting sarcasm, the deep tone of indignation, gathering strength 
as it rolls on, and swelling into bursts of thunder, and the furious 
storm of invective which crush and overwhelm the criminal ; all are 
found in these wonderful remains of art. 








Art. X. 

1. The Life of Edward Gibbon, Esq. With Selections from his Cor- 
respondence, and Illustrations. By the Rev. H. H. Mirman. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1839. 

2. Statesmen of the Times of George I1I. By Henry Lorp Brove- 
HAM. 2 Vols. Vol.1. London: Knight. 1839. 

3. Thomas Hobbes Malmesburiensis Opera Philosophica que Laline 
seripsit Omnia, in unum corpus nunc primum collecta studio et labore 
Gulielmi Molesworth. Vol. 1. 

The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of Mealmesbury; now first 
Collected and Edited by Sir Witt1am Moxeswortu, Bart. Vol. I. 
London: Bohn. 1839. 

Very numerous of late have been the reprints of our standard 

works at a rate so cheap as to bring them within the reach of the 

many, and also in a style so handsome as to tempt the eye, 
although there may be no strong pre-existent taste for their con- 
tents. Smallness of price and elegance of form, howeyer, are cir- 
cumstances calculated to recommend every commodity ; and there- 
fore, although we had no other grounds for thinking that a healthier 
tone is becoming predominant among the middle and the poorer 
classes with ne I to the books which they read, and their choice 
of entertainment, the mere fact that publishers find a demand so. 
great as to cover the outlay where the profits must be fractional 
upon each copy, would afford satisfactory proof of the thing so much 
to be desired and welcomed. But there will be always a large body 
of readers to whom price is but a minor consideration, and who, 
indeed, look to the adornment as well as the enrichment of their 
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libraries ; and for these we have a number of publishers who spare 
no expense which can be deemed necessary, either as regards 
editorship or the more mechanical departments of their business 
To be sure the day for quarto speculations, with their fair fields of 
unstained paper and wide margins, is passed. But then the utmost 
attention is paid to the judicious, substantial, and manageable octavo- 
shape, and many are the specimens of these sufficiently portly 
tomes, which are continually made to enshrine the very highest of 
our standard authors, or of those new candidates for public favour, 
who calculate upon a steady or choice circulation among the wealthy 
and the more speculative or recondite. 

Each of the three editions at the head of this paper may be pro- 
nounced to be addressed to the comparative few last alluded to, 
regarding merely the circumstances of price and manner of getting 
up ; while the subjects of the second and third upon the list have 
to expect a still more limited range of readers. Gibbon’s history, 
especially as edited by Mr. Milman, is a work for all time and for 
all classes. It never before was a book that could be safely put 
into the hands of the young, or those whose opportunities and means 
for detecting his perversions were few. Now, however, the errors 
of this luminous and imposing history have been skilfully and con- 
vincingly noted. The poison, if not extracted, has been made so 
palpable as to stand out and lend the truth a higher value than had 
there been no such foil to its beauty and intrinsic worth. In these 
circumstances we hope to see a reprint of this edition at no distant 
period, intended for the many, similar to Mr. Murray’s manner, 
with other works of standard merit. 

The present volume is a valuable and necessary companion to 
the Decline and Fall. The majority of readers may be excused, 
though they do not make themselves familiar with Gibbon’s Miscel- 
laneous Works ; no one who desires to be informed in the most 
engaging and dignified manner of the most important eras in the 
world’s annals, can allow himself to remain unacquainted with the 
History which Mr. Milman has so admirably corrected and illus- 
— or with the Life and Correspondence, of its very remarkable 
author. 

Gibbon presents not only a moral phenomenon in the history of 
mankind ; but his great work cannot be appreciated if his, Life be 
passed over ; that life being an Autobiography, not less extraordi- 
nary as a specimen of such kinds of writing than was its theme. 
The connecting and illustrative passages which Lord Sheffield fur- 
nished enrich this reprint ; but by a judicious division of the whole 
into chapters, so as to mark and distinctly comprise the particular 
periods of the Life, as well as by a new method of disposing of the 
illustrative extracts from various sources, the reader’s business is 
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lightened, and the different matters so interesting in themselves are 
more clearly and fully impressed. 

Probably a more engaging and instructive piece of biography is 
no where to be found in the whole range of British literature, rich 
as it is in this species of composition. Gibbon has produced a 
perfect picture of himself, and a remarkable sketch of the develop- 
ment of his mind and views, in the course of a singular system of 
self tuition, especially as equipping him for his great work. Nor, 
though the vicissitudes in his career are not in themselves of the 
most awakening nature, does the reader’s feelings ever fail to go 
along with those of the writer, following him with intense delight 
into the privacy of his history and those personal occurrences which 
it is so rare for an autobiographer to handle without being repul- 
sively egotistic, or tiresomely minute. How touchingly, for exam- 
ple, does he allude to his early love,—how humorously and bitingly 
to the Universities,—and how truthfully to his religious conver- 
sions! Every one who can relish amusement, and who welcomes or 
loves to find it in company with the lessons which an illustrious 
man’s life enforce, the whole described in the stateliest and most 
characteristic manner, should rush to this volume. If it be for 
the first time that its diversified contents are perused, a treasure of 
unsurpassed value will be found ; if it be a reperusal, new beauties 
will be descried, and new impressions communicated, under the 
guidance of a dextrous and accomplished editor. 

‘The “Statesmen of the Times of George the Third,” is not 
unfairly placed beneath the running title of New Editions, consist- 
ing as it does, in so far as the first volume goes, of a selection of 
the portraits which his lordship has lately contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review, and the Introductions to his Speeches recently pub- 
lished in a uniform shape. ‘There are, however, some additions, 
not only to certain general remarks on Party, but to the portraits, 
—Lords North, Mansfield, Thurlow, and Loughborough ; Lord 
Chief Justice Gibbs, and Sir William Grant ; Franklin, Joseph 
the Second, Catherine of Russia, and Gustavus the Third, being 
the most remarkable. 

We confess that these portraits are growing tiresome to us. We 
find such a sameness of rhetorical display, such a continuance of 
self-complacency, such a bitterness of spirit, although a marvellously 
humbleness of feeling be professed, and such a ringing of changes 
upon kindred, or one and the same things, that the mere brilliancy 
of the exhibition becomes doubly vexatious. For anything we can 
discover his lordship might fill with perfect ease and constant gratt- 
fication to his o’er-flowing vanity, a dozen such volumes as the 
present. In the course of his professional, political, and literary 
experiences how numerous must have been the eminent persons 
with whom he has come in contact, and of whom he must have 
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formed correct or shrewdly conceived sketches! But personal 
intimacy, or even transient acquaintanceship, are not at all essential 
preparatives to these Sketches. The learned lord is limited neither 
by distance of time nor space. What does he know beyond others 
of the Kings and Queens whom he delights to paint or bedaub,— 
to puff or to spit upon? ‘To be sure he is never at a loss to find a 
peg upon which to hang vituperation or adulation that may affect 
characters familiar to all, and that may be flatteringly self-exhibi- 
tory! But even in the course of these displays his usual faults of 
inconsistency, versatility of opinions, and liability to sudden im- 
pulses, are most conspicuous. ‘The extracts which we shall present 
with little regard to the order in which they are to be met with in 
the pages before us will illustrate our recognition of his brilliant 
talents, as also his intolerable egotism and constant veerings. 

Mark how infinitely distrustful he professes to be of himself, and 
of his ability to do justice to persons who have lately flourished. 
He says, “ It is a well-meant contribution, of which the merit is 
very humbly rated by its author, to the fund of useful knowledge as 
applied to the education of those upon whose information or igno- 
rance the fortunes of mankind in an especial manner depend.” Now 
we hold that the simple undertaking of a man writing for the infor- 
mation of statesmen, and lawgivers, is proof that no mean opinion 
is entertained of his own fitness for a task confessedly so important 
and difficult. Then observe his consistency. Ona former occasion, 
when characterizing George the Third, he said, he was a prince of 
a “ narrow understanding which no culture had enlarged, and of an 
obstinate disposition which no education could have humanized ;” 
and the passage is repeated in the present volume. And yet the 
following sentence figures as conspicuously a few pages after- 
wards,— 


‘‘ George JII. set one example which is worthy of imitation in all times. 
He refused to be made a state puppet in his ministers’ hands, and to let 
his name be used either by men whom he despised, or for purposes which 
he disapproved. Nor could any one ever accuse him of ruling by favour- 
ites; still less could any one, by pretending to be the people’s choice, im- 
pose himself on his vigorous understanding.” 


His lordship finds many opportunities, or rather creates them, 
for the purpose of throwing out his venom against his old political 
associates, or for trumpeting forth his own unrivalled talents and 
conduct. Lord North’s coalition serves as a text for severe judgment 
upon parties at present eminent in the state ; among whom he finds 
‘‘a general disposition” to adopt similar errors, alluding to what he 
characterizes as “ the unworthy, the preposterous, the utterly dis- 
graceful doctrine of what are called ‘ open questions.’ Its infamy,” 
continues he, ‘and its audacity have surely no parallel.” Again, 
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no one till now ever had the assurance to put forward, as a gene- 
ral principle, so profligate a rule of conduct.”” Now whether is the 
sobriety or the truth of such assertions Jeast apparent? And how 
does the doctrine as now inculcated square with some parts of the 


author’s own history ? 

In his essay upon Party we also discover that it suits his lord- 
ship’s present purpose to unsay what he is known at one time to 
have advocated, as being a necessary and beneficial arrangement. 
Here is a specimen :— 


* Let us, even in our pride of enlightened wisdom, pause for a moment 
to reflect on this most anomalous state of things,—this arrangement of 
political affairs, which systematically excludes at least one-half of the 
great men of each age from their’ country’s service, and devotes both 
classes infinitely more to maintaining a conflict with one another than 
to furthering the general good. And here it may be admitted at once, 
that nothing can be less correct than their view, who regard the adminis- 
tration of affairs as practically in the hands of only one-half the nation, 
whilst the excluded portion is solely occupied in thwarting their proceed- 
ings. The influence of both Parties is exerted, and the movement of the 
state machine partakes of both the forces impressed upon it; neither 
taking the direction of the one nor of the other, but a third line between 
both. This concession, no doubt, greatly lessens the evil; but it is very 
far indeed from removing it. Why must there always be this exclusion, 
and this conflict? Does not every one immediately perceive how it must 
prove detrimental to the public service in the great majority of instances ; 
and how miserable a make shift for something better and more rational 
it is, even where it does more good than harm? Besides, if it requires a 
constant and systematic opposition to prevent mischief, and keep the ma- 
chine of state in the right path, of what use is our boasted representative 
government, which is designed to give the people a controul over their 
rulers, and serve no other purpose at all ?” , 


Again,— 


“It cannot surely, in these circumstances, be deemed extraordinary 
that plain men, uninitiated in the Aristocratic Mysteries, whereof a rigid 
devotion to Party forms one of the mcst sacred, should be api to see a very 
different connexion between principle and faction from the one usually 
put forward ; and that without at all denying a relation between the two 
things, they should reverse the account generally given by Party men, 
and suspect them of taking up principles in order to marshal themselves 
in alliances and hostilities for their own interests, instead of engaging in 
those contests because of their conflicting principles. In a word, there 
seems some reason to suppose that interest, having really divided them 
into bands, principles are professed for the purpose of better compassing 
their objects by maintaining a character and gaining the support of the 


people.” 


We are far from objecting to these opinions, which appear as just 
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as they are strong and unqualified. But were they the writer's 
unhesitatingly expressed views while he was in power? We believe 
not. They only came to be felt in his ardent mind when he found 
himself rejected by Party. Nay, in following up his account of such 
political arrangements in Aristocratic Mysteries, he finds that his 


ancient opponents would be more innocent than the Whigs. He 
says,— 


“The Tories are now in opposition: the Whigs in office: and a bill 
of attainder has been defended by the Whigs and opposed by the Tories, 
having for its avowed object to banish men from their country without a 
trial, or a hearing, or even a notice; and accomplishing this object by 
declaring their entrance within their native land a capital offence. Had 
the Whigs in power brought forward a bill to exile the Queen without 
hearing her, and to declare her landing in England high treason, we have 
a right to affirm that the Tories being in opposition would have strenu- 


ously resisted such a measure. Two cases more parallel can hardly be 
imagined.” 


The parallelism does not appear to us so exceedingly clear ; 
neither would it if the writer were at this moment Lord Chancellor. 
But he speaks as he is moved, without a close regard to past affections. 

Nor if we listen to the noble author when describing characters, 
and measuring the talents of certain lawyers, are we at a loss to find 
the Advocate and Self most conspicuous, as indeed is the case 
whatever be the subject he handles. Who but a lawyer who may 
have sat himself for the picture would think the following compli- 
mentary ? 


‘The professional character of the men whom we are discussing is 
generally pure and lofty; the order to which they belong is sacred in their 
eyes ; its fame, its dignity, even to its etiquette, must all be kept unsul- 
lied ; and whatever may be their prejudices and their habits, political or 
professional, how great soever their deference to power, how profound 
their veneration for the bench, how deep-rooted their attachment to ex- 
isting institutions, how fierce their hostility to all innovations, how grave 
or how scornful their frown upon the multitude at large, yet is their cou- 
rage undaunted in defending whatever client may intrust his suit to their 
patronage, be hea rabble-leader or a treason-monger, a libeller or a 
blasphemer ; and in discharging towards him the high duties of their re- 
presentative character, they so little regard either the resentment of the 
Government or the anger of the Court, that they hardly are conscious of 
any effort in sacrificing every personal consideration to the performance 
of their representative, and because it is representative, their eminently 
important office.” 


We think we can perceive a leaning and an allusion in the fol- 
lowing passage beyond what is openly expressed, / myself might 
be inserted. The letters of Junius and Lord Mansfield furnisht he 
occasion :— 
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* They show upon what kind of gronnds the fabric of a great man’s 
professional fame, as well as the purity of his moral character, were as- 
sailed by the unprincipled violeuce of party at the instigation of their 
ignoranee, skulking behind a signature made famous by epigrammatic 
language and the boldness of being venturesome in the person of a printer 
who gained by allowing dastardly slander to act through him with a 
vicarious courage. ‘They lead to reduce the estimate of such an author’s 
value much as they raise the reputation of those whom, from his lurking- 
place, he had assailed; and they read a memorable lesson to the people, 
if upon such subjects the people ever can be taught, not to repose confi- 
dence in those who are unknown against men whose whole lives are 
passed in the face of open day and under the constant security of personal 
responsibility.” 


We shall extract some passages which are capital as containing 
anecdotes, or traits illustrative of celebrated characters, or strikingly 
effective specimens of the writer’s amazing funds and facts, Trede. 
rick the Second comes badly out in the two anecdotes now to be 
cited : 


“ He had been assisted in his musical relaxations at Potsdam by the 
daughter of a citizen, who without any personal charms, had the accom, 
plishment must valuable to the prince, secluded as he was from all society 
and depending for amusement almost entirely on his flute. His father 
no sooner heard of this intimacy, than he supposed there must be some 
criminal intercourse between the young amateurs, and proceeded to meet 
the tender passion by the universal remedy which he was in the habit of 
administering to his subjects. ‘The lady was seized, delivered over to the 
executioner, and publicly whipped through the streets of Potsdam. This 
cruel disgrace, of course, put an end to the concerts, and to her estima- 
tion in society. When Frederick came to the throne, she was reduced 
tothe humble station of a hackney-coachman’s wife; and, with a rare 
effort of gratitude and generosity, he was pleased to settle upon her a 
pension, of very little less than thirty-five pounds a-year.” 


Again,— 


‘Tn one of his battles, happening to turn his head round, he saw his 
nephew, the Hereditary Prince, fall to the ground, his horse being killed 
under him. Frederick, thinking the rider was shot, cried, without stop- 
ping as he rode past,‘ Ah! there’s the Prince of Prussia killed ; let his 
saddle and bridle be taken care of !’” 


In his sketches of legal characters Lord Brougham, for the most 
part, is completely at home. ‘The Regency debates, and the follow- 
ing particulars are to be connected :-— 


“In the same debates, a noble character, who was remarkable for his 
delicacy and formal adherence to etiquette, having indeed filled diplomatic 
stations during a great part of his life, had cited certain resolution spassed 
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at the Thatched House Tavern by some great party meeting, In advert. 
ing to these, Lord Thurlow said, ‘As to what the noble Lord told you 
that he had heard at the ale-house.’ The effect of this humour, nearl 
approaching, it must be allowed, to a practical joke, may easily be con- 
ceived by those who are aware how much more certain in both houses of 
parliament the success of such things always is, than of the most refined 
and exalted wit. Upon another occasion, his misanthropy, or rather his 
great contempt of all mankind, broke out characteristically enough. This 
prevailing feeling of his mind made all respect testified towards any per- 
son, all praise bestowed upon men, nay, all defence of them under attack, 
extremely distasteful to him ; indeed, almost matter of personal - offence. 
So once having occasion to mention some public functionary, whose con- 
duct he intimated that he disapproved. he thought fit to add, ‘ But far be 
it from me to express any blame of any official person, whatever may be 
my opinion ; for that, 1 well know, would lay me open to hear his pane- 
gyric.” At the bar he appears to have dealt in the same wares: and they 
certainly formed the staple of his operations in the commerce of society. 
His jest at the expense of two eminent civilians, in the Duchess of Kings- 
ton’s case, is well known, and was no doubt of considerable merit. After 
those very learned personages had come forth from the recesses where 
doctors ‘most do congregate,’ but in which they divide with their pon- 
derous tomes the silence that is not broken by any stranger footstep, and 
the gloom that is pierced by no light from without, and appearing in a 
scene to which they were as strange as its gaiety was to their eyes, had 
performed alternately the various evolutions of their recondite lore, Mr. 
Thurlow was pleased to say that the congress of two doctors always 
reminded him of the noted saying of Crassus—‘ Mirari se quod haruspex 
haruspicem sine risu adspicere posset.’ In conversation he was, as in 
debate, sententious and caustic. Discoursing of the difficulty he had in 
appointing to a high Jegal situation, he described himself as long hesita- 
ting between the intemperance of A, and the corruption of B; but finally 
preferring the former. Then, as if afraid, lest he had for the moment 
been betrayed into anything like unqualified commendation of any per- 
son, he added, correcting himself—t Not that there was not a deal 
of corruption in A’s intemperance.” 





Had Lord Brougham his recollections turned to any such thea- 
trical manceuvres as those he notices in our next quotation when he 
betook himself to ‘‘ his bended knees?’ One might surmise, at 
any rate, that as to certain of the points mentioned in the passage, 
one remarkable Chancellor has been the model of another that shall 
be nameless. ‘Thurlow is the personage thus sketched :— 


** He rosed slowly from his seat : he left the woolsack with deliberation ; 
but he went not to the nearest place, like ordinary chancellors, the sons 
of mortal men; he drew back by a pace or two, and, standing as it were 
askance, and partly behind the huge bale he had quitted for a season, he 
began to pour out, first in a growl, and then in a clear and louder roll, 
the matter which he had to deliver, and which for the most part consisted 
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in some positive assertions, some personal vituperation, some sarcasms at 
classes, some sentences pronounced upon individuals as if they were 
standing before him for judgment, some vague mysterious threats of 
things purposely not expressed, and abundant protestations of conscience 
and duty, in which they who keep the consciences of kings are somewhat 
apt to indulge.” 


None of the new portraits have interested us so much as that of 
Lord North, a man, whatever may have been the faults of his poli- 
tical career, who in private seenis to have been one of the most 
amiable and beloved that ever existed; and who, even when 
furiously assailed and denounced in Parliament, was pleasant and 
placable to a proverb. The author has been indebted to a contri- 
bution from North’s youngest daughter for some of the best and 
most pleasing things in this sketch. We copy a few, where equa- 
nimity, gaiety of spirit, and keen sarcasm unite :— 


‘ When a vehement declaimer, calling aloud for his head, turned round 
and perceived his victim unconsciously indulging in a soft slumber, and, 
becoming still more exasperated, denounced the minister as capable of 
sleeping while he ruined his country—the latter only complained how 
cruel it was to be denied a solace which other criminals so often enjoyed, 
that of having a night’s rest befure their fate. When surprised in a like 
indulgence during the performance of a very inferior artist, who how- 
ever, showed equal indignation at so ill-timed a recreation, he contented 
himself with observing how hard it was that he should be grudged so 
very natural a release from considerable suffe1ing ; but, as if recollecting 
himself, added, that was somewhat unjust in the gentleman to complain 
of him for taking the remedy which he had himself been considerate 
enough to administer. ‘The same good-humour and drollery quitted him 
not when in opposition. Every one has heard of the speech which, if 
it had failed to injure the objects of its attack, was very effectual in affix- 
ing a name upon its honest and much respected author. On Mr Martin’s 
proposal to have a starling placed near the chair and taught to repeat 
the cry of * Infamous coalition!’ Lord Ngrth coolly suggested that, as 
Jong as the worthy member was preserved to them, it would bea need- 
less waste of the public money, since the starling might well perform his 
office by deputy.” 


In allusion to the period when Lord North held the office of 
Paymaster jointly with another, we have this specimen “ in homely 
colours, of his habitual good humour:”— 


‘“‘ He was somewhat disappointed at finding he had a colleague, who 
was to divide the emoluments of the office, which was then chiefly prized 
for its ‘arge perquisites. The day he took possession of the official house, 
a dug had dirted the hall, and Lord North, ringing for the servant, told 
him to be sure, in clearing the nastiness away, that he took half uf it to 
his colleague, as it was a perquisite of the joint office.” 
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North, when old, lost his sight. His former fierce opponent, 
Colonel Barré, became also nearly blind. ‘Ihe two having met 
somewhere, and the ex-Premier being told who was by him, he 
good-naturedly and aptly said, ‘“‘ Although we have often been 
opposed, Colonel, I think there are no two people who would more 
gladly see each other.” The closing scenes of this eminent person’s 
life must close our extracts from a volume that pictures Lord 
Brougham even more faithfully than any of those who have been 
made to sit to him :— 


‘In 1792 his health began to decline; he lost his sleep and his appe- 
tite, his legs swelled, and symptoms of dropsy were apparent. At last, 
after a peculiarly uneasy night, he questioned his friend and physician, 
Dr. Warren, begging him not to conceal the truth; the result was, that 
Dr. Warren owned that water had formed upon the chest, that he could 
not live many days, and that a few hours might put a period to his ex- 
istence. He received this news not only with firmness and pious resig- 
nation, but it in no way altered the serenity and cheerfulness of his man- 
ners ; and from that hour, during the remaining ten days of his life, he 
had no return of depression of spirits. The first step he took, when aware 
of his immediate danger, was’ to desire that Mr. John Robertson (com- 
monly known by the name of the Rat-ca/cher) and Lord Auckland might 
be sent for; they being the only two of his political friends whose deser- 
tion had hurt and offended him, he wished before his death to shake 
hands cordially and to forgive them. They attended the summons of 
course, and the reconciliation was effected. My father had always 
delighted in hearing his eldest daughter, Lady Glenbervie, read Shaks- 
peare, which she did with much understanding and effect. He was 
desirous of still enjoying this amusement. In the existing circumstances, 
this task was a hard one; but strong affection, the best source of woman’s 
strength, enabled her to go through it. She read to him great part of 
every day with her usual spirit, though her heart was dying within her. 
No doubt she was supported by the Almighty in the pious work of sola- 
cing the last hours of her almost idolized parent. He also desired to have 
the French newspapers read to him. At that time they were filled with 
alarming symptoms of the horrors that shortly after ensued. Upon hear- 
ing them, he said, * 1 am going ; and thankful I am that I shall not wit- 
ness the anarchy and bloodshed which will soon overwhelm that unhappy 
country.’ He expired on the Sth of August 1792.” 


Sir William Molesworth’s edition of Hobbes will, we question 
not, be hailed by the whole philosophical world as one of the most 
valuable and desirable contributions that has been made to men- 
tal and moral science for more than a century. Indeed we anti- 
cipate that the day has come when many of the prejudices that have 
so long attached to this great man’s writings, and the inferences 
drawn from them which his enemies or opponents have so gratui- 
tously indulged in, will be laid aside, and when new practical applt- 
cations, metaphysical and political, will attend his theories. 
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How shall we account for the fact that there nowhere exists a 
complete and uniform edition of the works of this philosopher and 
mathematician? There has not, so far as we know, been any 
reprint in very modern times even of his best and most masterly 
productions? Many of his works are extremely scarce, so as never 
to have been seen much less studied by recent investigators in the 
higher walks of philosophy. The thing is to be accounted for chiefly, 
we believe, by the manner in which he assailed particular doctrines, 
political, constitutional, ecclesiastical, and religious, which prevailed 
during the Usurpation of Cromwell and the succeeding reign, the 
periods at which Hobbes flourished. His metaphysical doctrines, 
for example, on the subject. of Liberty and Necessity, and the 
manner in whichhe philosophized concerning moral motives, impulses 
and feelings, were exceedingly distasteful to vast numbers of the 
most influential men both in church and state. The truth is that 
abstract propositions, or general metaphysical opinions as advanced 
by Hobbes, were pursued to conclusions not only frequently different 
from what he acknowledged, but to the extent of establishing for 
him the character of a sceptic, even of an atheist ; thus producing an 
irrational disrepute. 

We do not at present attempt to enter upon any minute detail of 
the Malmesbury philosopher's works, much less to give an analysis 
of any one of them, nor any summary sketch of what we consider 
to be his peculiar defects, errors, and merits. Somme, perhaps many, 
of the objections to which he lays himself open, had their origin in 
the circumstances of the era in which he distinguished himself. But 
whatever these may have been speculatively, there can be but one 
opinion of his searching, vigorous, perspicuous pursuit of truth, of 
his intellectual pre-eminence, and of his talent in communicating to 
the student a like free, fearless, and gratifying habit of investigation 
and ratiocination. 

We anticipate that the present earnest and competent editor will 
in the course of this elegant and complete reprint of all the works of 
Hobbes,—the translations which are not always identical with the 
original treatises that have undergone a version, as well as the Latin, 
—avail himself of an opportunity to give the public a philosphical 
estimate of the life, genius and writings of his author. At any rate 
the undertaking alone of a carefully revised and collated reprint 
deserves the warmest acknowledgements in the name of science, 
and the most hearty wishes that the whole may be brought out in 
a similar style to the treatise De Corpore, the Vite Hobbiane 
Auctarium, and the autobiography in Latin verse, which enrich the 
preseut commencing volumes. 
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Art. X1.—The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, 
exhibited in Notes of Voyages, made in 1837, from Canton, in the 
Ship Morrison, and Brig Himmaleh,under Direction of the Owners. 
2 Vols. 12mo. New York: French. London: Wiley and Putnam. 


SLy and grasping fellows are the Yankees. ‘They say they have no 
colonies ; speak of the fact in a sort of boasting manner, as if while 
a great people and fully aware of their strength, they only sought to 
cultivate friendly and mercantile relations with every people and all 
nations, far or near, upon principles of perfect reciprocity and 
equality. They have no colonies; they do not aspire to hold any 
foreign country under their thraldom. But they have no objections 
to a gradual yet rapid encroachment upon the Red men of Ame- 
rica; they court the opportunity of annexing to their immense ter- 
ritory, Texas; while there are now before us evidence of an Ame- 
rican mercantile house, acting, as with the countenance of its 
home government, in the character of diplomatic agents, but chiefly, 
no doubt, for the more limited benefit of the firm itself, in a way 
that contemplates not merely an influence over and a special inter- 
course with numberless races of the human family, but that puts 
religion forward and conversion to the Christian faith as the prime 
motive. ‘The owners alluded to, although they profess to have 
the Missionary cause chiefly at heart, cannot, according to the 
narratives before us, disguise the fact, that Mammon is the great 
god of their homage. 

We have often heard of commerce, civilization, and Christian 
missionary enterprise being united ; and believe when the several 
departments of secular and spiritual efforts are judiciously joined 
under separate heads and labourers, the best interests are promoted 
both as regards the present and the future. But we must always 
entertain doubts of the policy that undertakes double purposes in 
the name of single and the same parties, when these purposes are so 
inconveniently linked as those of present personal pecuniary profit, 
and the future welfare of strangers ; and we proceed to exhibit some 
account of the two voyages, the narratives of which fill the volumes 
before us, feeling satisfied that upon their own showing, the reader 
will detect proofs of predominating worldly skill and forethought 
under the mask of Christian and disinterested philanthropy ; for, 
although it may not be a strongly avowed instance of pure generosity, 
the benefit of the nations visited is proclaimed to be the prime 
and paramount object held in view. 

Of the voyage of the Morrison, we had some months ago an 
account in the “‘ Journal of an Expedition from Singapore to Japan,” 
by the medical officer employed in it, Dr. Parker; and we then 
surmised that it was an American speculation, or that the parties 
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undertaking it were from the United States. We have now another 
and a somewhat fuller narrative of the same adventure, furnished 
by a Mr. King, who appears to have had the direction of the reli- 
gious branch of the undertaking. The ostensible object of the 
voyage was to restore to their homes seven shipwrecked Japanese, 
whom a mercantile house at Canton, viz., that of Oliphant and 
Co., seems to have dextrously got into its custody from the British 
Superintendent, under whose charge they were; the real purpose, 
however, unquestionably being to establish a commercial footing in 
the most exclusive country, and among the people most jealous of 
all nations in the world of foreign intercourse and interference. 

The speculation failed, and hardly any results deserving repe- 
tition attended it, commercial, geographical, or philanthropic. The 
Japanese authorities would have nothing to do with the Americans, 
with the Morrison, or with its cargo, living or inert. They fired 
upon the intruders with right good-will, and drove them from their 
shores, to the no small annoyance and displeasure, nay, the invoked 
and meditated retaliation of Mr. King, and of course of the semi- 
diplomatic and legislating firm of Oliphant and Co, But to the 
Notes descriptive of the first of these voyages, we must have re- 
course before an adequate idea of the cunningly concocted and 
promptly thwarted enterprise can be formed. 

Having anchored in the outer bay of Yeddo, an attempt was 
made to get four papers conveyed to the Japanese authorities ; the 
first being intended to introduce the seven returned men,—the 
second describing America,—the third presenting a list of pre- 
sents,—and the fourth a list of the cargo on board. The trans- 
lation of the first paper is given as follows :— 


“The American merchant King respectfully addresses his imperial 
majesty on the subject of the return of seven of his shipwrecked subjects. 
He is come to this honourable country from Cap-shuy-moon in China, in 
a ship of three masts, &c. &c., called the ‘ Morrison,’ commanded by 
Capt. Ingersoll, having on hoard a physician, a naturalist, &c. &c. ‘Three 
of the shipwrecked men, which he has brought with him, are natives of 
the village of Ono-oura, in the district of Stangoi, in the principality of 
Owari; their names, ‘ Ewa,’ et. 33; ‘ Kioko,’ 21; * Oto,” 19. They left 
Owari in November, 1830, in a rich junk for Yeddo, and meeting with a 
great tempest, lost their mast and their reckoning, and drifted fourteen 
months on the wide ocean without knowing whither they went. Their 
eleven companions sickened and died, and they three only remained alive, 
when their junk was thrown on shore in a country called Columbia, 
belonging to America, and in part inhabited by savage tribes. Some 
hunters in that country kindly took care of them, and sent them in a ship 
to China, where they lived nineteen months at a place called Heang-shan- 
héen. The good people there, remembering the words of Mencius, that 
‘he who does not rescue the shipwrecked, is worse than a wolf,’ took 
care of them until an opportunity might offer for their return to their 
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native country again. The other four shipwrecked men are natives of 
different villages in the island of Kiusiu; their names, ‘ Chiojo,’ zt. 28; 
‘ Yusaboroo,’ 25 ; ‘ Cumatoroo,’ 28. They left a port in the island of 
Amakusa in December, 1834, bound to Nagasaki, but were driven off in 
a tyfung, lost their mast and rudder, and, after drifting thirty-five days, 
were cast on shore in a country called Takarobo. Thence the people of 
that country sent them to Heang-shan-héen, where they met with their 
three countrymen, whose shipwreck has been detailed ahove. Now, I 
seeing the distressed condition of these men, have brought them back to 
their country, that they may be restored to their homes, and behold again 
their aged parents. Respectfully submitting this statement, I request 
that an officer may be sent on board to receive them—to hear the foreign 
news—to inspect the register of my vessel—to grant supplies and per- 
mission to trade. I also request, that if there be any shipwrecked Ame- 


ricans in your country, they may be given up to me, that I may take 
them home with me on my return.” 


It will be admitted, we think, that this document exhibits an 
unusual degree of diplomatic distinctness and force. In the other 
ee the skil] and ingenuity of Oliphant and Co. are points not 
ess remarkable. Here follows the translation of them, beginning 
with the discourse about Yankee land :— 


*«« America lies to the east of your honourable country, distant two 
months’ voyage. Its western parts are not yet cleared, but are still in- 
habited by savage tribes. On its eastern side, where the people are civi- 
lised, and from which we come, it is separated from England and Holland 
by a wide ocean. Hence it appears that America stands alone, and does 
not border upon any other of the nations known to the Japanese. The 
population of America is not great, though the country is extensive. 
T'wo hundred years ago it was entirely inhabited by savages ; but at that 
time, English, Dutch, and other nations went there, and established colo- 
nies. Their descendants increased gradually, and sixty-two years ago 
they chose their first president, named Washington. That high office is 
now filled by the eighth president. Within the space of sixty-two years 
America has been twice invaded, but its people have never attacked other 
countries, nor possessed themselves of foreign territory. The American 
vessels sail faster than those of other nations, traversing every sea, and 
informing themselves of whatever passes in every country. If permitted 
to have intercourse with Japan, they will communicate always the latest 
intelligence. The laws of America are just and equitable, and punish- 
ment is inflicted only on the guilty. God is worshipped by every man 
according to his own conscience, and there is perfect toleration of all 
religions. We ourselves worship the God of peace, respect our superiors, 
and live in harmony with one another. Our countrymen have not yet 
visited your honourable country, but only know that in old times the 
merchants of all nations were admitted to your harbours. Afterwards, 
having transgressed the laws, they were restricted or expelled. Now, 
we, coming for the first time, and not having done wrong, request per- 
mission to carry on a friendly intercourse on the ancient footing.’ The 
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list of presents comprised a portrait of Washington, a telescope, a pair of 
globes, an encyclopzedia, a collection of American treaties, an American 
history, &c. &c., to which the following remark was appended. ‘ Lan. 
guages of nations differ, and perhaps ours, though much more extensively 
spoken than the Dutch or Portuguese, may not be understood in your 
honourable country. If so, and at your request, one of my party shall 
remain in Japan a year to teach our language.’ The list of articles of 
merchandise on board was closed by a simple request to have free inter- 
course with the native merchants, so that future cargoes might be made 
to suit, in all respects, the Japanese taste. Those who are familiar with 
the accounts given of Japanese ideas, prejudices, &c., will perceive why 
some points have been touched on in these papers, and others avoided or 
suppressed. ‘To the above communications there was added a further 
one of Dr. Parker, respecting the medicines he had brought with him, 
‘the wonderful efficacy of which, as well as the singular skill of their 
employer, could only be known by experience,’ ” 


In some of the foregoing passages the boastings, the insinuations, 
and the compliments may be deemed laughably preposterous. The 
design of the whole is cunningly devised. What we have next to 
quote, however, appears to us, still more disgustingly hypocritical, 
jesuitically artful, and monstrously false and dangerous in principle. 
The doctrine in short is this, might gives right. 

The reader is to bear in mind that the answer to the cunning 
contrivances of the Americans was a not ill directed salutation from 
certain batteries ; nor was a second attempt at negotiation at another 
part of the coast more successful, or less significantly replied to. 
The expedition, no doubt deeply chagrined and desperately angry, 
was therefore obliged to turn about, and taste the bitterness re- 
sulting from this ingeniously devised scheme having been so sum- 
marily disposed of. But what does the describer of these events 
propose now to his countrymen and the government of America, 
whose laws “are just and equitable,” and who inflict punishment 
*‘ only on the guilty?’ He says,— 


‘“ As I regarded the possession of three Japanese, who had been wrecked 
on the American coast, as an opportunity afforded by Providence of get- 
ting into private communication with Japan, so I look upon the injury 
done to the American flag in the treatment of the Morrison, as an occa- 
sion too valuable to be lost for bringing national influence to bear on the 
point where private effort has failed to make any impression. My view 
of national remonstrance is, that it is never dishonourable, even when 
unsuccessful. To submit for atime may sometimes be the duty of a 
Christian nation; to submit * to suffer as an evil-doer,’ by implication 
with other men’s sins, never. To clear itself from all such debasing con- 
nexions, is an object worthy of every nation careful of its Christian 
honour. On the other hand, the gratification of private or public re- 
venge, the resort to any other than open measures for redress, the punish- 
ment of the innocent with or for the guilty, is national degradation ; 
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deeper even than cowardly submission. From all these objections, I trust 
that the following recommendations for the amelioration of our relations 
with Japan will be found free, and therefore becoming the character, and 
meriting the approval, of the American executive. I propose, then, that 
a small naval force (say two sloops and a tender) shall be directed to pass 
the summer of 1839 on the coasts of Japan; the commanding officer, or 
rather the accompanying envoy (for I am afraid of military men) being 
furnished with the views of the government on the late treatment of the 
national flag, and with its ultimatum on the point of future intercourse, 
This ultimatum should embody security for the kind reception of the 
vessels and seamen of both nations in each other’s ports; the admission 
of an American minister to the court of Yeddo; the necessary exequatur 
for such consuls as may be appointed to care for our seamen, and some 
other like provisions. Unless altered circumstances invite, | would not 
embarrass the first demand for admission to political relations with Japan, 
by including any stipulations whatever as to commercial intercourse. 
This may be the subject of after-negotiation, when distrust has given way 
to confidence. The first approach should be kept above the suspicion of 
mercenary motive ; the first call should be made in the name of humanity. 
It is true that the right of commercial interchange is well based, on the 
providential division of earthly productions to different climes, and on its 
own beneficent results ; but mankind is so little agreed on the extent of 
the right, and so much less on the propriety of enforcing it, that it cannot 
be placed in the same category with the claims of common humanity. 
Against this little squadron, it is my belief that no force could be imme- 
diately brought, or would be brought at all, even in the harbour of 
Yeddo; while a tender would find a station for it, secure from the 
weather.” 


Piety, fraud, aggression, and wrathful retaliation figure conspicu- 
ously in all this reasoning and inculcation. Is this the way to 
advance the religion of peace and good will? But there is more in 
a similar strain, or rather the consequences of the doctrines now laid 
down, are traced to more offensive and yet their natural results ; for 
what if the ultimatum should be rejected which the writer argues 
that the “late treatment of the national flag” warrants the Ameri- 
can government to propose? His answer is— 


‘If rejected, it should be pressed again, along with a free exposition of 
the injustice of such a policy as respects America, and an exhibition of 
the defencelessness of Japan, its immense coast line, its exposed capitals, 
its feudal weaknesses, its entire dependence, in fact, on the very mode- 
ration and good-will in our own and other foreign nations ; on the denial 
of which it expels us, as it has so long excluded them. ‘These declara- 
tions could scarcely fail to make a salutary impression, though they might 
come short of securing an immediate choice of the safe, easy, honourable, 
humane concessions proposed in the ultimatum. But if rejected, pertina- 
ciously and finally, there remains beside an honourable retreat; beyond 
the discharge of the duty of protest; beside the consciousness of having 
attempted to subserve the cause of humanity, with which I would rest 
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satisfied, a bolder alternative—a choice of two sets of coercive measures, 
if indeed it should be that circumstances jnstify and demand such extre- 
mities. The first of these is, and I give it first only because it has often 
been thought that it would work well, both in Japan and China, to turn 
back the junks approaching Yeddo with fish from the northern colonies 
and rice from the western provinces; and thus to convince the Kubo of 
the truth of that defencelessness, of which words have failed to convince 
him. There is, however, an objection to this proceeding, to me insuper- 
able; the scarcity which would follow it, must fall on the unoffending 
multitude, and pride and fulness of bread would still characterize the 
circle around the court, unless invaded and broken up by a popular insur- 
rection. Now, it cannot be the pleasure of the American people to inflict 
one pang on the guiltless and friendly million of the Japanese capital; I 
turn, therefore, to the less objectionable alternative alluded to, and which, 
if it do not throw open the ports of the empire at a touch, can hardly fail 
to produce sufficient impression to warrant, in the extreme case of abso- 
lute necessity under consideration, an adoption and trial. This alternative 
is—the emancipation of the insular dependencies of Japan from Satsuma 
southward to Formosa. ‘To accomplish this milder alternative, the har- 
bour of Kagosima, the only point from which a communication is main- 
tained with these islands, need only, in my opinion, be strictly guarded ; 
and the sole link which chains the archipelago to the master country will 
thus be severed. While this only avenue is commanded, a vessel should 
proceed to Loochoo, and successively to the smaller islands; declaring 
them free, relieving them entirely and for ever from the presence of their 
Japanese masters, and aiding them in their first efforts to discharge the 
obligations of independence.” 


How unchristian and revengeful does all this appear even upon 
paper, which is so susceptible of glosses!—how different would be 
the results from anything that Mr. King has glanced at! Truly 
the doctrine of an imperium in imperio, alluded to in a notice in our 
last number of ‘** A Voice from America to England,” as pronounced 
to be developing itself in the former country, seems from the passages 
we have just quoted, and from the whole intent of the two voyages 
which we are considering, to be already receiving unequivocal proofs. 
Nay, the writer of that work asserted that a power independent of 
the civil, and in the absence of an ecclesiastical establishment over 
which the state in other Christian countries exercises authority, was 
growing up in the United States, and marching abroad, that 
threatened the independence of Christendom and the whole world. 
And what else would the reasoning we have just been quoting tend 
to? We did not expect so soon to meet with an avowal so corrobo- 
rative of the opinion we have extracted from the ‘ Voice.” 

Beforeleaving Japan, we notice that although the present “ Notes” 
contain hardly anything which adds to our knowledge ofsuch a jea- 
lous people and strictly guarded country against foreigners, that that 
country is described as poorer, and more unlike what the glowing 
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and sanguine account which Basil Hall has given of it than we 
expected. For instance we are told that— 


‘“* The last spot on which the eye rests with pleasure, after leaving the 
harbour of Napa, is the ascent towards Showle; the tract which Capt. 
Hall has peopled with the citizens of a metropolis, and crowned with the 
palace ofa king. From all we could learn, the petty Loochooan depend- 
ant of the feudal prince of Satsuma lives somewhere thereabouts ; but 
whether those beautiful rising grounds, thickly interspersed with trees 
and dwelling-houses, should be called country or town, and whether the 
common-looking building on the summit of the hill be a palace, or an old 
temple, or a fort, was not ta all important, and not at all clear.” 


_ The author of the second of these volumes is Mr. Lay, who was 
the naturalist in Beechey’s expedition, and is now agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in the eastern parts of Asia. 
The voyage of the Himmaleh, with which he was on this occasion 
connected, did not lead to results much more important than the 
one to Japan, of which we have already presented some account ; at 
least in so far as philanthropic purposes were contemplated. The 
authorities in the quarters of the Malayan Archipelago, which has 
hitherto been so little traversed on account of its dangerous navi- 
gation, and the jealous or unfriendly character of the people who 
inhabit the almost innumerable islands of these tropical regions, 
were not the only bar to missionary exertions, such as the distribu- 
tion of tracts, and the cultivating of an extensive or various inter- 
course with the natives ; for the captain of Oliphant and Co.’s vessel 
found himself empowered to act contrariwise upon any threatened 
diminution to his traffic, which expansive spiritual efforts might 
induce. Mr. Lay appears besides to cherish a taste rather for 
researches in the department of natural history, to which he slightly 
contributed during the voyage, than missionary championship. Nor 
were the places at which the vessel touched, so numerous or diver- 
sified as might reasonably have been expected from the outfitting 
and patronage of a firm, whose several important objects in regard 
to this visit to the Eastern Archipelago were such as are set forth 
in the following characteristic manner, in a ‘“‘ memorandum of pro- 
positions,” chiefly intended, however, for the perusal of the sultan 
or chieftain of Borneo :— 


“1, The country froin which we come is the United States of America. 
It is civilized and powerful, able to defend itself from all enemies, and 
punish injustices done to its people; but not addicted to war or conquest, 
and having no colonies. 

«2. Its intercourse with other nations is peaceful and commercial ; Its 
ships traverse every sea, and its merchants exchange, with men of all 
nations the productions of their mutual industry. 

«3. It invites men of all nations to come aad visit it, giving them free 
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permission to travel or reside in any part of its territories, and extending 
to them the same protection as to its own people. 

«4 Jt has dollars, iron, cloth, &c. which it can exchange for the pepper, 
coffee, &c. of your country. We therefore ask permission to come with 
these; and would have you inform us at what times and in what quanti- 
ties you can furnish your productions. 

«5, We will come regularly, if thus informed, and take from you 
these your surplus products, and ask a list of the articles you would have 
in exchange from us. 

“6. Ifit be more agreeable to you that our traffic be continued, and 
not interrupted by each departure, we will bring a commercial agent to 
reside with you. 

“7, Moreover, we have men in our country very skilful in the healing 
of diseases: shall we bring one of these to dwell with you ? 

«8, We have much wisdom and knowledge in the books of the lan- 
guage of our country, and we are taught in them that it is more happy 
to give than to receive: shall we bring one capable of imparting this 
knowledge to you? 

“9, Our Government is accustomed to send abroad Consuls: if it be 
your desire that one be sent to you, we will carry letters to that effect to 
our President, so that he may send one to you. 

“10. When we are gone, should any vessel of our country visit you, 
or be wrecked on your coast, we beg you to receive them kindly. Should 
any of the crews misbehave, we entreat you, inasmuch as there are bad 
men in all nations, not to involve the innocent with the guilty.” 


ee fellows these same partners in the firm of Oliphant 
and Co. 


The places at which the Himmaleh touched were Singapore, 
Macassar, Ternate, Mindanao, Borneo, and one or two more of less 
significance. ‘The few notices connected with the last mentioned 
large island, which we now extract, appear to us to be the most 
striking concerning the people, the despotic rules, and the sort of 
feudal institutions which obtain there that we find in the volume :— 


“We regarded the Sultan as a worthless old fellow, our acquaintance 
looked up to him asa good and gracious prince. He is not without 
natural endowments, and seems to possess great shrewdness in discrimi- 
nation and an admirable memory. When others were ata loss about 
the name of an object, the Sultan was sure to know it; and would not 
only give the true denomination, but sometimes two or three others, 
which had at one period served as provincialisms. But flattery has so 
blown up his heart and stupified his powers of reflection, that he will play 
all kinds of baby pranks, and then look round fur applause with all the 
assurance of conscious merit. He had all the attributes of a child whom 
cockering and compliments have filled with vanity, and plunged into an 
utter forgetfulness of every one’s interest beside its own. He is there- 
fore as selfish as he is conceited ; and I speak from observation, when I 
affirm, that when any object was to be obtained, there was no maneuvre, 
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however mean or unworthy, to which he would not resort. He used 
every art to extort our property from us; and what he could not obtain 
as a gift, he borrowed without returning. At first he promised to make 
us many presents by way of return, but they never made their appearance, 
As our hopes were not very sanguine, the disappointment occasioned us 
but little uneasiness. But we were so disgusted with his conduct, that 
we resolved between ourselves not to owe him for the rice and rancid 
fish and the hard lodgings he had granted us. We accordingly presented 
him, a day or two before our departure, with a quantity of nankeen, and 
some sets of tumblers; and made a distribution among all the members 
of his household, that no one who had rendered us service, either real or 
imaginary, might go without recompence. We did not tell the Sultan 
in what light he wished him to regard these presents, for he spared us 
the trouble, by saying that he must receive them as payment for the 
bountiful manner in which he had fed us, and would not therefore con- 
sider himself bound to honour us with any tokens of his bounty.” 


He is not represented as being wantonly cruel, nor delighting in 
worse freaks when Mr. Lay was at Borneo, than the shrieks of a 
poor little girl when shown to or obliged to look upon the white 
men. The Prime Minister, however, appears to much better advan- 
tage than his reputed master the Sultan, the real distinction between 
them after all being very concisely drawn by the brother of the latter, 
who described it in conversation to the writer and a fellow-traveller, 
thus,—‘* ‘The one speaks and the other acts.” 

Of this minister, by name Muda Hasim, we read as follows,— 


** The peaceful state of things at Borneo, when we saw it, was due to 
the merits of this man, which, when we consider them in reference to 
what we see in the rest of his countrymen, seem to be of no ordinary 
kind. The order of his household, and the character of the persons about 
him, afforded a great contrast to what we saw at the palace of the sultan. 
In one we have a motley groupof iil-favoured sycophants, whose business 
it is to execute the dirty errands of their master, and to abet him in all 
his knavish practices ; in the other we have men of a respectable bearing, 
and whatever may be some of their moral delinquencies, they appear to 
understand that it is their duty to perform the biddings of a spirited and 
enterprising chief, and not merely to wait upon his vices. He is anxious 
to introduce improvements among the people, and takes the surest way 
to accomplish his wishes by setting the example in his own establishment. 
The work will, of course, advance but slowly at first, for want of models, 
instruction, various kinds of stuff, and different utensi!s, and withal, that 
encouragement which an experienced and liberal minded foreigner could 
give them. He, and several leading persons besides, are willing to learn, 
and would gladly listen to any hints that would assist them in the con- 
struction of useful articles. This I think I may affirm with a considera- 
ble degree of certainty, and should rejoice to see the experiment fairly 
tried, as there is little doubt in my mind about its successful issue. His 
thoughts are not confined to mechanic undertakings, they extend to the 
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general concernments of his subjects; he wants to put matters upon 
some durable footing, so that his son, a very interesting youth, and the 
chief joy of his father, may find his seat easy and secure when his kind 
protector isno more. He was meditating a visit to all the neighbouring 
places upon the coast which acknowledge the supremacy of Borneo, in 
order to bind them to that state by leagues of confederacy and exchanges 
of mutual confidence.” 


We are told by Mr. Lay that a very extensive coal-field has been 
discovered near to the capital of Borneo. Perhaps the day is not 
distant when this invaluable mineral may be wonderfully subservient 
to the navigation of the neighbouring seas. Our next and last 
extract, still connected with the same great island, although having 
illustrations upon a wider Malayan scale, presents a curious result 
of long established feudalism and despotism :— 


“As Borneo Proper has had but little intercourse with other nations, 
the ancient customs have been maintained in greater purity than in most 
other countries about the Archipelago, if we except Java. Here we find 
the feudal system still in existence; the chieftain expects all kinds of 
service from his followers, who know nothing about a free soccage, or ex- 
perience any differences in the mode of tenure. They hold themselves 
ready to answer when called for, and to execute whatever may be his 
pleasure. They form the essential part of his inheritance, the inseparable 
heraldry and adornments of his title. Use has rendered the burden easy, 
when not accompanied with any outrageous acts of oppression; and 
every man is taught to regard his chief as his friend and protector, and 
looks upon the whole tenor of his conduct with an eye of fondness and 
partiality. In fact, he identifies himself with his master, and seems to 
find as much pleasure in waiting upon him as the other can in receiving 
his attentions. We may compare the leader to the head, and his followers 
to the body; he reasons and decides, they listen to his commands, and fly 
with alacrity to execute them. Such is the rooted attachment for this 
form of government in the heart of a Malay, that in Malacca they bear 
the spoiling of their goods rather than leave their chief and settle in the 
British territory, where property is secure. At Singapore, the chief no 
longer exercises an uncontrolled authority over his subjects; and they 
are become poor, useless, and dispirited creatures. They had never 
learned to choose for themselves, or regulate their own conduct; so that 
now, like the hands without the head, they sink down in faint and droup- 
ing imbecility. Despotism is the only kind of rule that agrees with this 
people, for intellect and resolution they are in their childhood, and will 
continue to be so till knowledge, religion, and enterprise shall have ena- 
bled them to think and act for themselves. The will of the Sultan is the 
law of the land, modified, of course, by the influence which his cuuncil- 
lors and great men exert upon him. He is elective, but the choice is 
limited to a single family.” 


The sooner this degraded and vicious system is altered and shown 
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to the people to be detestable the better. It is a reformation that 
is worthy of the enterprise of America and every civilized or Chris- 
tian nation. But let not the pretence of an infusion of knowledge 
and the spread of religious light be made the mere cover for the 
advancement of purely secular advantages to parties, who takin 
advantage of accidental superior opportunities, and whose selfish 
inconsistent zeal are things likely to protract that which should be 
most earnestly yet cautiously promoted. 





Art. XII.—A Narrative of the Greek Mission, or, Seven Years in Malta 
and Greece, including Tours in the Peloponnesus, the AXgean and 
Ionian Isles. By the Rev. S.S. Wtrson, Member of the Literary 
Society of Athens. London: Snow, Paternoster Row. 1839. 


Here is a bulky volume of no fewer than five hundred and ninety 
six pages, upon matter which, without the slightest detriment to 
the subject and with very great advantage to the time and patience 
of the reading public, might very fairly be compressed into fifty or 
one hundred at the utmost. A concise narrative of the measures 
taken by the Missionary Societies of London for the diffusion of 
Protestantism and education in general, in Greece and the Ionian 
Islands, and the success with which those efforts have been attended, 
might have formed a very agreeable book, and if executed with 
spirit and ability might have furnished a gratifying subject of specu- 
lation to those who are watching with eagerness the progress of 
civilization from the West to the East. But when we find it sur- 
charged with the heavy lumber of historical and antiquarian lore, 
copied from the commonest guide books, blundering misquotations 
from the classics, and gossip and twaddle of the flimsiest description, 
when we are obliged to hunt for a few grains of information amid a 
mountain of chaff, it requires a strong effort to conquer the feeling 
of weariness and disgust which creeps over us. The Rev. S. S. 
Wilson is no doubt a man of excellent intentions and sincere piety, 
but these qualities are not sufficient to make a good book-maker. 
The saints indeed, for whose especial perusal the work seems writ- 
ten, will accept even the prosiness of the reverend missionary with 
gratulation and thanksgiving, while such of the great class of sin- 
ners as venture upon his pages may be apt to consider the task of 
exploration as a penance for their manifold offences. But the saints 
are in a better condition than the sinners. To the former the labour 
is considerably lightened by the judicious interspersion of compli- 
mentary morceaux, which give a zest and piquancy to the work, 
whereas the latter may be tempted to compare the sanctimonious 
ejaculations, and the reiterations of scriptural phrases, to the cross- 
ings and prostrations of the professors of the Greek faith, which 
Mr. Wilson so severely reprobates and condemns. Thus Mr. 
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Newman, the tract vender in Berner’s-street, and his daughter 
Isabella, may find very striking beauties in the following passage :— 

««He (Admiral Miaulis) used to take pleasure in hearing his 
smallest boy, about twelve, read the stories of good children in my 
Greek spelling book. By the way one of these narratives I made 
from my reminiscences of some very amiable traits in the character 
of a then little daughter of my esteemed friend, Mr. N. of Berner’s- 
street. The children of Socrates, hundreds and hundreds, have 
read dear excellent Isabella’s simple story in many parts of Greece ; 
and I feel persuaded that now, when she, like the dear children 
of the classic land who first read her story, is arrived at woman’s 
age, she will forgive a liberty criginating in a purpose so benevo- 
lent” No doubt dear excellent Isabella will manage to keep her 
temper when she reads this very deliberate puff, and no doubt Mr. 
Newman will exert his influence in the proper quarters for the 
benefit of the reverend gentleman, in return for making his daughter 
vivam volitare per ora Grecorum. 

The apostolic career of the reverend Mr. Wilson commenced at 
Malta, which he proves by several passages from holy writ to be 
the precise island upon which his great predecessor St. Paul had 
been shipwrecked, some eighteen hundred years ago. So early as 
the year 1813, a Mr. Bloomfield had ar i some progress in the 
acl work of enlightening the Maltese. But, unfortunately, just 
as he had qualified himself for more extensive usefulness, by acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the Italian and Greek languages, it pleased the 
Lord of the harvest (as Mr. Wilson piously expresses it) to trans- 
late to the church above the pious and devoted missionary. He 
died exclaiming ‘ none but Christ,” which suggests the following 
very pertinent observation :— 

*'l’o me this exclamation always seems so much the morea 
consecrated one, from the fact that so many of our afflicted martyrs 
in the times of Henry and of Mary left the world for glory with 
this sacred ejaculation on their lips.” 

The mantle of Mr. Bloomfield fell upon the Rev. Isaac Lowndes, 
and by him it was charitably shared with our author.—-*‘ Like that 
of St. Paul,” his voyage to Malta was fearfully stormy and perilous. 
After going through all the horrors of shipwreck, it came to pass— 
(he gives it in the words of St. Luke) that they all came safe to 
land. Having thus reached the field of labour under such cheering 
coincidences, he lost no time in girding himself for the struggle. 
He found the champions of papacy, whom he came single handed 
to attack, presented a close and serried front at his approach. 
Their name was legion. The sight seems to have been too much, 
even for his enthusiastic courage, as he candidly confesses that 
little is to be effected at Malta; and after making a tour of the 
island, and viewing the lions of this once renowned isle of the 
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*‘ knight of truest blue,”’ he became convinced that Greece was his 
proper field, and to Greece he accordingly repaired. Not, however, 
before he met with another extraordinary coincidence between him- 
self and St. Paul in the fact of his ‘‘ killing a serpent near the very 
spot where that blessed man shook one from his hand.” Like St. 
Paul, too, he was persecuted. In the words of his great predeces- 
sor he exclaimed, “‘ I die daily.” 

On one occasion he narrowly escaped being prosecuted for a libel 
in the shape of a witticism on the Santissima Casa. On another, 
‘* a mob of ten or fifteen thousand natives assailed him and the Wes- 
leyan missionary, and stripped the pall from the coffin of a native 
professor, whose funeral they were attending.” Again a persecuted 
convert he fled for refuge to his house. It was instantly surrounded 
by an immense crowd of islanders, and but for the interference of 
the civil authorities, he thinks it is probable he would have reaped 
the glorious crown of martyrdom ; but he had a wife and children, 
and preferring their society on earth to a premature introduction 
to the society of the martyrs in heaven, with a fierce invective 
against the gloom of the Tybur, i. e. the church of Rome, the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson withdrew from Malta. He prays devoutly that 
the smile of heaven may rest upon future missionaries, as through 
his instrumentality ‘‘ the bread has been cast upon the waters, and 
shall be seen after many days.”” He had distributed some Bibles, 
and effected the conversion of four persons of very questionable 
characters. 

In conjunction with the Rev. Mr, Lowndes, he now entered upon 
the Greek mission. He found the Jand of Basil and of Chrysos- 
tom suffering from want of scriptural education, want of books, want 
of the word of God, and the want of a pulpit. ‘The Greek priest- 
hood are numerous and ignorant, and their flocks superstitious and 
barbarous. The remedies adopted by the missionaries we shall 
give in Mr. Wilson’s words :— 


* Such was the moral condition of Greece ; such the melancholy state 
of things, which demanded our earliest and best efforts. The events 
which placed at our disposal that most efficient engine—a printing press, 
1 have already detailed. To this we vigorously applied, as one powerful 
means of removing the maladies above specified; and ere the reader is 
presented with other matters, he will kindly allow me to prefix a brief 
review of the operations of the Greek press. As the selection, editing 
and printing of books was altogether my own department, the plural 
number may here be laid aside. My present object is chiefly to single 
out for brief notice some of the numerous works which, during about ten 
years, issued from the press under my superintendence at Malta. That I 
review my own works isa fact, which candour will trace to necessity, not 
to chuice; and if I deal in fact rather than sentiment, there will not, per- 
haps be any just ground of complaint. The following syllabus com- 


prises. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE MISSION 


PRESS. 
Ladder of Learning. Life of Robert Raikes. 
Tract on Salvation. Watts’ Divine Songs. 
Village Sermons. Pilgrim's Progress. 
Parents’ Guide. Anglo-Greek Primer. 
Tutor’s Guide. On the Decalogue. 
Tract on Redemption. James Covey, a Tract. 
Sacred History. Poor Joseph; do. 
Martin and his Pupils. Life of Bunyan; do. 
Geographical Encheiridion. History of Abraham. 
Tommy and Harry. The Cabin Boy. 
Joseph Green. Janeway’s Token of Love. 
Susan Green. Christian Doctrines. 
Clergyman’s Guide. Jailor’s conversion. 
Scott’s Essays. Well-spent Penny. 
Rumeliot Chieftain. Cure of Naaman. 
Tract from Chrysostom. Music to the Psalms. 
Psalms in Verse. Italian Grammar. 
Keith on Prophecy. Life of Oberlin. 


“ It has already been stated, that when we entered on the Greek mis- 
sion, the want of education and of books was one of our first convictions, 
To meet this defect, I published several of the works above enume- 
rated. 

“ The Ladder of Learning is taken chiefly from English elementary 
works of a kindred character. It isa primer; has gone through several 
editions, and always met with great acceptance throughout the classic 
land. Its popularity appears to have been aided by its syllabic lessons— 
anew thing in Greece. Before the appearance of our books, without 
any exception that I remember, the poor Greek children were compelled 
to spell out the long and difficult words of this language, from the tattered 
pages of an ancient Greek Psalter. The little narratives contained in the 
Ladder of Learning, was anuther agreeable novelty. It comprises also 
Greek, Roman, and Arabic nwmbers, the Nicene Creed, the Bible, My 
Mother, in verse, and Watts’ First Catechism, together with a gradational 
series of sacred and moral lessons. I believe it may be truly added, that 
to the London Missionary Society pertains the honour of having supplied 
Greece with the first primer ever written in the language of Polycarp. 

“ This small thing I followed by the Tutor’s Guide, to which a very 
respectable and influential Greek of Chios, now Sir Neophytos Vamvas, 
kindly added a recommendatory preface. This book, a 12mo of about 
250 pages, I carried through several editions, and many thousand copies 
of it are spread through all parts of Greece, insular and continental. Like 
the * Ladder,’ it is a sort of eclectic compend of some of our best English 
spelling-books. 

“ With a facility beyond my hopes, I was enabled to put Watts’ Divine 
Songs into Greek lyrics, adding to them a few of John Wesley’sand Miss 
Jane Taylor’s, with a version of some spirited lines on the value of the 
Bible, and poetic arrangements of some favourite prose doxolgies from 
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a modern Greek work, called the Book of Eight Metres. Of this I printed 
one edition, and the Religious Tract Society another. 

‘* ] published this work with a view to aid the general establishment of 
Sunday-schools in Greece. It was with the same design, still pursued by 
our missionary brethren in that land, that I re-wrote the Life of Robert 
Raikes, the founder of Sabbath-schools, of materials I culled from Mr, 
Lloyd’s, ‘ Joseph and Susan Green,’ two most admirable stories, published 
by the Religious Tract Society, I printed with the same object, as well as 
several other smaller things. 

‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress, with very full notes, from Burder’s admirable 
edition of that work, I have carried through two editions; the last of 
which was, I think, 3,000 copies. This book, I have reason to believe, 
is a great favourite in Greece, as it suits the lively genius of the nation. 
It is with obvious reason, as I tell the Greeks, our great sage and mo- 
ralist, Johnson, pronounces it ‘ the most perfect allegory in the English 
language.’ A Greek pilgrim in the island of Hydra, once said to me; 
* I have read your adventurous journey of Christian the Pilgrim. Itisa 
most excellent book. I wonder how in the world you managed to coin 
all these funny names. I have not yet read the notes.’ 

* To elevate the character of the Greek priesthood, was a thought that 
dwelt much on my mind. With this view, I published two of the books 
named in the syllabus above given : ‘ The Life of Oberlin,’ and ‘ Keith’s 
Evidence of Prophecy.’ But my chief work, published with this most 
important object, was ‘ The Clergyman’s Guide.’ Besides other important 
matter, this work contains a Life of St. Paul, as an example to ministers, 
taken from John Newton’s Ecclesiastical History ; the admirable address 
to missionaries and their wives, published by the Scottish Missionary 
Society; a Commentary on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, with 
copious notes, partly original, and partly taken from Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, Doddridge, Henry, and others, accompanied by a paraphrase, 
with the text in ancient and modern Greek; and an Essay on the Pulpit, 
principally from Claude. To this work I subjoined a supplement on 
Sacred Chronology, on the actions, discourses, parables, and miracles of 
Christ; on the watches of the Jews; Lardner’s Canon of the New Testa- 
ment; the more celebrated philosophers of Greece, Rome, and Modern 
Europe; with other useful topics. 

“ For the youth of Greece, I published numerous small books ; and to 
print a number in London, (on which I was requested to give an opinion, ) 
the Tract Society nobly devoted about two hundred pounds. In ad- 
dition to the Anglo-Greek Primer, I translated many small works in the 
a language, and procured the translation and printing of others in 

talian. 

‘The last production from the Greek press that I shall notice here, is 
the ‘ Evangelical Psalmist.’ This is a poetic version of a select number 
of psalnis, with musical notes. The volume comprises 130 pages. Except 
three of the psalms, the 50th, the 104th, and the 137th, all these versions, 
together with the adaptation of the airs, are the produce of my own pen, 
and were prepared and arranged at the suggestion of the church mission- 
ary in the island of Syra, who wanted them for his excellent Greek 
schools. 
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“Tt is with much pleasure I add, that the American missionaries pur- 
sue the same plan. Their press never sleeps. Besides many admirable 
theological and practical works, among which is a Commentary on the 
Epistles of the Son of God to the seven Asiatic Churches, as given in the 
book of Revelations, those brethren have published a Greek Arithmetic, 
a Spelling Book, a Reader, with many other elementary works, so much 
required in Greek schools. The episcopal mission in Malta has also put 
forth a Commentary on the Acts, the Pilgrim’s Progress in Arabic, and 
numerous most useful works of an elementary kind. 

« All these missionaries in the Mediterranean attach the utmost im- 
portance to the circulation of the scriptures and religious books. Many 
thousands of these were annually suld in Greece, and dispersed through 
that and other countries. The following brief summary of our labours 


in this department, will convey to the reader some idea of their extent 
aud value. 


Printed from June Ist, 1825, Issued during the 
to Dec. 31st, 1827. same time. 
Works. Copies. Pages. 
Italian. . . . 6 


alia | +t ofl 55,000 2,876,500 18,118 


Printed from Jan. Ist, 1828, 
to Dec. 3lst, 1829. 


Greek . ... . 20 — - 
Italian,&ce. . . 4 33,100 1,563,202 16,388 


Printed from Jan. Ist, 1830, 
ya _— reali 1833. 4 
reek, alian, an ‘ 
a 05} 132,100 4,593,000 —- 46,569 
‘In this abstract, Bibles, Testaments, and religious books in English, of 
which I sold a considerable number every year, are not noticed; neither 
does it include tracts. I may also remark, that amongst those circulated 
since 1830, there are comprised some thousands of small Greek publi- 
cations from the press of the Religious Tract Society. Of Greek and 
Italian tracts, I circulated in Malta, Italy, Tripoli, and Greece, about 
20,000. Our press has also furnished the means of elementary and reli- 
gious instruction to tens of thousands of the youth of Greece, who were 
thirsting for knowledge, without the means of obtaining it. Our publi- 
cations, moreover, have originated schools in many parts of Greece, which 
have proved, and will yet prove, an incalculable blessing to the land of 
Theophylact and of Eusebius.” 


In the Ionian islands, education has made a very considerable 
progress. In 1833, Mr. Lowndes reported to the soiciety in London, 
127 schools for males, containing 4,962 pupils, and 10 schools for 
girls, containing 576 pupils. The latest report on this highly inte- 
resting subject runs thus :— 


“ After mentioning the delightful fact, that we have four missionary 
Sabbath schools, three of them Greek, the other English; and that they 
are attended chiefly by females; also that the ten girls’ schools for secu- 
lar days are attended by alout 6UU pupils; my estimable colleague fur- 
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nishes a statement of ‘ the public schools,’ of which he has the inspector- 
generalship in the Jonian isles. He then adds the following summary of 
the state of education in these islands, together with a weill-merited 
encomium on Sir Howard Douglas, the present Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian isles, with which I close the chapter. 


** Female Schools.............. 10 Numberof Scholars...... 600 
Lancastrian do. .....-...... 12 Ditto.......... 4,348 
EY DPicccccececce.. 7 Ditto...cccccce S86 
Day and Boarding do....... . ED, accevstae 80 
UaGiversity cecccces--cecces | BN 6vseewees 96 
BEN icucdesasceescoense &§ BUND: 66044 860% 100 

Wet dicenéecescecsn Te 5,810 


“ An increase since last year of 681. 

‘* At various periods in the course of last year I visited and inspected 
in the different islands 1]1 schools in all; and in many instances found 
much reason to be well satished with the state of education, and the 
prospect of future amelioration. 

“T cannot conclude this statement without adding, that the cause of 
education in the Ionian islands is much indebted to the present Lord High 
Commissioner, Sir Howard Douglas, whose indefatigable zeal and soli- 
citude have stimulated the Ionian government to adopt measures more 
effectual than ever existed in the islands previously, for the continued 
support and advancement of public instruction. And the-whole of his 
plan in relation to this subject, if carried into effect, will raise the standard 
of education, in all classes of society, to a degree it never yet reached in the 
Ionian islands.” 


In the Cyclades there were in 1831 seventeen schools, with 
1,500 pupils. In the Sporades seven, with 300 children :— 


‘“ At Ceesarea and Thyatira, at Ephesus and in Smyrna, schools are in 
active operation. In the latter place alone above 1,300 children are 
receiving instruction, and in all of them the Holy Scriptures constitute 
the principal reading book. Your committee will not indulge in antici- 
pations, which intelligence of this kind is so naturally calculated to call 
forth. It only furnishes additional evidence, that everywhere old delu- 
sions are breaking up, and that in all lands a way is preparing for the 
more rapid advance of peace, and truth, and righteousness. 

“The Lancastrian schools continue to augment in Asia Minor, and, 
although only four of them are at present under the controul of mis~ 
sionaries, still we are thankful that the Holy Scriptures and religious 
tracts constitute the principal reading. books of all the schvols of mutual 
instruction, and in a great many of them Watt’s Catechism is taught. 

'T'wo years and a half ago, Melemen, a small town about fifteen miles 
distant from Smyrna, in the bishoprick of Ephesus, was the first to 
establish in Asia Minor one of these schools for boys, with the help of a 
set of sheet lessons from your Society, sent me by Dr. Korck, from Syra, 
and New Testaments, whichI furnished from the Bible Society’s depot. 
Six months afterwards, the Rev. Mr. Brewer, arriving here from Ame- 
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rica, set up the first girls’ school, which was soon filled with Greek girls. 
He has now three schools for girls in Smyrna, containing 250 scholars, 
who are truly interesting. Almost all these girls, when first brought into 
the school, were in a most deplorable state of ignorance,—filthy and rag- 
ged; in short, it might be safely said, that they were mostly taken from 
the streets, where they daily learned everything that was bad, and ac- 
quired habits of idleness and sin. Several of them were so miserably 
dressed, that Mrs. Brewer was absolutely obliged to clothe them. The 
change that has now taken place amongst them is astonishing, and those 
who did not see them at first, can have but a faint idea of the metamor- 
phosis. In their humble garb, they are now neat and clean ; they can sew, 
knit, and embroider, and mark very prettily; more than half of them can 
read the Scriptures fluently, and learn them also by heart; the rest, who 
entered the schools but lately, read in tracts, or in the sheet lessons—and 
all of them are taught Watts’ Catechism. The most forward of them not 
only ean write, but know something of geography, scriptural history, and 
arithmetic. Fifty of these girls are in what is called the Central School, 
where the small trifle of tenpence a month is paid ; they are mostly of the 
richer class of Greeks, more forward in their studies, and learn also 
ancient Greek, with fancy and ornamental work. 

‘In the principal villages around Smyrna, and in the towns far in the 
interior of Asia Minor, schools have been established; and I have just 
heard that at Brussa there is an extensive school of mutual instruction, 
kept in good order. At Constantinople similar schools are getting up. 

“The important articles for scholars in Greece are—slates, pencils, 
reading-lessons, arithmetics, samplers for needle-work—in short, such 
things as are necessary for girls’ schools in England. The same may be 
said for the schools in Asia Minor.” 


At Spetsia our holy missionary was again near falling a victim 
to his zeal, a consummation which, he frankly acknowledges, was by 
no means pleasing in his eyes. He was put on shore from the 
Cambrian frigate, in the dusk of the evening, when— 


‘‘T was in the utmost danger of assassination the moment I set foot 
ashore. Three hundred eyes, and three hundred more, flashed fire upon 
me. But when I pointed to my boxes, and stated the benevolent object 
I had in view, their hands let go the grasped yatagan. I was the first to 
jump ashore, 

“ After such a scene, such an ordeal as made my heart tremble, 
I was taken into the town hall, and, by a small rushlight, letters 
which I had brought from Captain Hamilton were read to the crowd by a 
venerable priest. I was now no longer an object of mistrust, but a 
welcome guest. The priest formally put this question; ‘ Who will give 
a lodging to the stranger?’ An old man about sixty forthwith replied ; 
‘I will.” With this worthy veteran I went home, and in the bosom of 
his family I lived ten days, enjoying the sacred rights of hospitality. 
Rites I should prefer to style them ; for what claim had I, save that I was 
a helpless wanderer ? 


“ I shall never forget tne first night I passed beneath the friendly roof 
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of old Santos; such was the name of mine host. He introduced me to 
his son, his nephew, and even to his wife and daughter. It was the 
former who said, when Santos introduced me as an English priest, * im- 
possible, he has no beard!’ 

‘“* We supped on some fish half broiled, sopped in oil, some good bread 
and some decent wine. After this the ladies retired to their apartment, 
and Santos, his son, and myself, had some general conversation. At last 
old Santus retiring, left the son and myself to sleep in the room where 
we were sitting, on the divan. 

“I blush to add what follows. I blush to say that, from ignorance of 
the real character and intentions of my new friends, I really did expect 
that night to have been murdered. And why? My reply will scarcely 
justify my fears. I saw that when my half-civilised island companion, 
a warrior about twenty-five, was disrobing for the night, he drew from 
his girdle the long knife he had used at supper, and placed it carefully on 
a table, close to the mattrass on which I was tosleep! Now, I own] did 
not like this. I had already laid myself down, and I watched with eagle 
eye every movement of Capitan Anthreas,—such were the young war- 
rior’s style and name. The knife looked ominous. ‘ Yet,’ thought I, 
‘surely they will not murder a poor defenceless stranger. Shepherd of 
Israel, who neither slumberest nor sleepest! I commend myself to thee,’ 

‘‘The young islander next took off his girdle, his yeleki, or jacket, his 
slippers, and other parts of his dress, and advancing to a lamp, that casta 
gloomy, flickering light on a picture of Panagia, or the virgin, he began 
his evening prayers. For about three or four minutes he half whispered 
the vespers of his church, at the same time repeatedly making what the 
Greeks strangely style peravoas, or repentances. And what, in the 
language of poor modern Greece, is a repentance ?—an inclination of the 
body to or towards the ground; a bending it forward at least half way to 
the earth. Such is the havoc that monastic imbecility has made with 
the meaning of the scripture term peravoa, which imports a change of 
mind, a change from evil to good. During these repeated inclinations, 
my compagnon de nutt crossed himself as often and as earnestly, as 
though his salvation depended on that one act of pueriledevotion. Capi- 
tan Anthreas next took a long pull at a jar of water, and then throwing 
himself on the divan close by me, seemed to fall asleep. 

‘*My eye meantime often turned woefully to the sheathless cutlass 
that lay on the table. Would it had been at the bottom of the Aégean 
sea! ‘Here I am,’ thought I, ‘ unprotected save by heaven, reposing by 
the side of an island warrior, of whose moral principles I know precisely 
nothing. That knife! that cutlass! those ominous weapons that hang 
around the walls!’ Well; I resigned myself to the safeguard of the 
divine shield, and tried to repose; but I think I often said with Job, 
‘when shall I arise and the night be gone? I am full of tossing to and 
fro, until the dawning of the day.’ 

“ My truant thoughts glanced to Malta;—my wife, my children, my 
friends, my affairs: then to England.—my kindred, my youthful days ; 
then to the great affairs I had in hand,—my future perils, my hopes; and 
then, that knife!’ At length I sank into a feverish slumber, and awoke 
next morning to tell my countrymen that my lot had fallen among, per- 
haps, the most hospitable natives of the A%gean.” 
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The Spetsiots are a fine, hardy, and intelligent race of men. 
Mr. Wilson pronounces them and their neighbours the Hydriots 
and Psarriots to be of Illyrian descent. Their joy at the arrival of 
the first instalment of the Greek loan was unbounded. An old 
lady, a fellow passenger of the author, said to him, “ so you’ve 
sent us some money from England.” ‘ Yes,” replied the latter, 
“is it not generous in my countrymen?” ‘* Why, it may be,” 
she drily replied ; “ but I’ve no doubt you will expect much more 
than you lend us.” We believe, “ expect”” must beour motto in this 
instance; this reminds us of the phrase which is so common in the 
mouths of the Spaniards when reminded of their obligations to England. 
“It was your interest, or you would not have interfered.” It is dif- 
ficult to get an acknowledgment of our claims to a people’s grati- 
tude, when that acknowledgment must be based on the humiliation 
of their national pride, and how predominant is the latter feeling 
among the Greeks may be gathered from the following anecdote :— 


«Standing one morning by the side of an open case of these books, I 
saw a man come up, abvut forty years old, with a very good-natured face. 
This individual was accompanied by a number of boys. I soon found 
that my visitor was a schoolmaster, and the lads were his pupils, or as the 
word waSnrae is rendered in the New Testament, disciples; for there it is 
spoken of the pupils of the adorable teacher of christianity. Well, the 
worthy dominie of Spetsia laid his hand on one of my books, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue passed between us. 

** Teacher.—‘ What book is this ?’ 

‘“* Missionary.—‘ The New Testament,’ 

“ 7T.—+ That book I don’t like.’ 

* M.—* Why ?—it is a good book.’ 

“ T.—‘ And yet, you must know, I don’t exactly like it.’ 

* M.— But why, my friend ?’ 

‘* T.—* Why !—for a very good reason.’ As he said this he good- 
naturedly smiled, and I smiled too, for I fancied it was all badinage. 
Yet I could not imagine what the worthy man was driving at. The dia- 
logue went on. 

“ M,.—* Pray say why you object to the New Testament ?’ 

* T.—* Did not St. Paul write it ?’ 

‘“* M.—‘ He wrote part of it.’ 

“ T.—* Well; that’s quite enough : you must know that St. Paul libels 
my countrymen, and I’m mortally offended at him.’ 

* M.—* But how is that ?? 

“ T.—* Why, I’m not a native of this island; I’m a Cretan.’ 

“ M.— Well! 

‘© 7.—* St. Paul has mortally offended me, icxavdéaics, because he 
boldly declares that the Cretans are always liars !’ 

“* M.—‘ He cites one of your own poets, Menander.’ 

“ T.—* Well, after all, 1 don’t care: for if St. Paul says the Cretans 


are liars, David declares adi men are liars; so we’re no worse than 
others,’ 
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«“ After this he called all his disciples; told which book to purchase ; 
and after each of them had bought two or three, the worthy Cretan thus 
addressed them. ‘ Now, boys, go up and kiss the hand of this stranger, 
for bringing us these nice books from England.’ As a kiss is not a sign 
of servility, but of gratitude, I permitted them to kiss my hand. Once 
when J told this anecdote to a London auditory, I remarked that in idea 
I was disposed to transfer that kiss to the hands of British philanthropists, 
since I was but the almoner of their bounty—so indeed I felt it, and do 
so still; and may our dear brethren in the British churches have all the 
honour ; or rather let us‘ give God the glory, for we are sinners.’ 

* Pointing to one of his pupils, as fine a youth as ever I beheld, about 
sixteen, my Cretan friend said: ‘ Dost thou see this youth?’ ‘ Yes? 
said I, gazing on the fine form and elegant costume of the youth. * Well, 
I am sorry to say he’s a thief !’—‘ I hope not.’—* He is indeed.’—* How 
is that?’—* Bah!’ replied this facetious Cretan; ‘ can’t you understand 
me ?—the lad’s a Spartan, and does not that mean a thief?’ There was 
a general laugh at my simplicity. 

‘ After this interesting interview, the master and pupils left me to 
other visitors. Till after an awful change of scenes, | never expect to 
behold them again. Farewell, ye good-natured islanders; farewell till 
then, and may our meeting be happy.” 


The next anecdote is so characteristic of Mr. Wilson’s style, that 
we cannot refrain from giving it :— 


** One day while in Spetsia, a fine young Spartan youth came to buy 
my books. Little did I imagine, on first perusing the history of Lace- 
demon, that divine Providence had destined to me the high honour of 
giving into the very hands of her sons the lifeconferring light of revela- 
tion. This dear youth bought of me a New Testament, a Spelling-book, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and a small treatise on Redemption. As I gazed 
on the boy, and ejaculated heaven’s blessing upon him and his hardy race, 
I thought, ‘ well ; it requires no aid from fancy or memory, to pronounce 
you a youth of an elastic and independent mind.’ Ah! how little did 
Lycurgus divine, that his distant posterity were to read the production of 
a poor persecuted English tinker! And as little did Bunyan furebode, 
that the Pilgrim would put on the Greek costume, and, traversing the 
snowy mountains and sunny vales of the classic land, guide her children 
into the narrow road ! 

‘The same day, I think it was, I had a visit from another, a very cele- 
brated Spartan, who had accompanied one of the Greek vavapyu, or 
admirals, in all his victorious cruises against the Moslem fleet. ‘ Are 
you a Spartan ?’ said I.—‘] am, sir..—* Then give me your hand.’ The 
brave palicari placed his hand in mine. J most heartily shook it, and felt 
that I almost revered this child of hoary Lacedemon. Reader! if you 
own a heart, you will forgive my enthusiasm. After my cordial] shake 
of the Spartan’s hand, a priest who accompanied him said, ‘ Brother, kiss 
his hand.’ He readily obeyed the priest, and as he kissed my hand, a 
young captain present, smiling, said, ‘That Lacedemonian is a thief!’ 
How easy to get a bad name! and how hard to shake it off!” 
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Again,— 


«¢To pray for our enemies,’ is, I have other reason to fear, a duty, 
little understood by the bulk of the Greek nation. I recollect one Sabbath- 
day in Malta, I was instructing a class of little Greek boys, all about four- 
teen years of age. I think they were learning the ‘ Parent’s Guide,’ 
chiefly a translation of ‘ Watt’s First Catechism.’ This part of christian 
docrine came up, when the young rogues, one and all, most stoutly in- 
sisted that to pray for enemies is notaduty! A philippic of Demosthenes 
against the Macedonian could hardly have exhibited a more testy 


opposition.” 


The fruits of our missionary’s sojourn in the island of Spetsia 
were the distribution of 204 testaments, 80 copies of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 85 Spelling Books, and about 150 small books of various 
kinds: for all these he received about 20/. sterling. We must not 
forget to add that, besides this, he gave the name of Themistocles, 
whom he styles a legislator, to the son of his kind host Santos. 
The state of his feelings on the Sabbath day, shocked as he was by 
the lax gi of the Greeks around him, is thus pathetically 
described :-— 


‘‘ When alone, I felt myself. solitary wanderer in a far away isle of 
the Grecian seas. Onsuch occasions, { generally turned to singing ; and 
on this I sang, with that indescribable sort of melancholy felicity, expe- 
rienced by sensitive minds in similar circumstances, away from the green 
pastures of the sanctuary, those sweet lines of Addtson. 

‘* When in the sultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant; 

To fertile vales and dewy meads, 

My weary, wandering steps He leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

‘ Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious, lonely wilds I stray, 
Thy presence shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smile, 
With sudden greens, and herbage crowned, 
And streams shall murmur all around.” 


From Spetsia he proceeded to Hydra; and in the course of 
the voyage made the very important discovery that our word shal- 
low is derived from yaaé, which is pronounced yallo, and is a 
corruption of aiyiaass. Here he was the guest of the celebrated 
Admiral Miaulis. This hero was in his sixtieth year, of alder- 
manic contour, and corresponding good temper. His proper name 
was Vokos ; Miaulis he derived from the vessel he commanded, lite- 
rally the Mewler. This brave and truly patriotic Greek could not 
tead. His bon mots were as constant as his pipe, and this was 
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seldom out of his mouth. The untameable ferocity of his wild 
countrymen, the Hydriots, not unfrequently roused the wrathful 
indignation of the veteran. ‘We must have an iron cage,” he one 
day exclaimed, when some deed of more than common barbarit 
had been perpetrated. ‘‘ Aye, farther,” observed his son, “ but 
take heed that you are not the first to be made acquainted with its 
wholesome restraint :”” this verbum sap. was sufficient. Unques- 
tionably those islanders are ruthless and unrelenting. They hate 
all Franks, and canwith difficulty restrain themselves from venting 
their contempt upon any luckless wight whose nether extremities are 
cased in the close-fitting trousers or breeches of northern climes. 

Tight-breeched Franks, and Frank devils, are the epithets which 
salute his ears, accompanied perhaps by the waving of a yatigan. 
Yet, Mr. Wilson says he would have no objection to live amongst 
them if tt were necessary, 1. e. upon compulsion. 

On the 2lst of January, 1824, he took his departure to Syra, 
the ancient Scyros. We have seen that it was the will of Provi- 
dence that he should re-enact many of the adventures of St. Paul ; 
we have now to congratulate him on his narrow escape from enact- 
ing that of Jonah :— 


“‘ Scarcely had we cleared the port, when the tempest burst on us with 
all its fury; and this tooin ‘ the gently laving A°gean.’ Homer describes 
it better than Mr. North,—‘ the stormy sea ;’ in fact, all seas are stormy, 
and for sudden squalls, I suppose Greece is the very region. As our 
creaking and labouring sloup soon became the plaything of Neptune, we 
all held on above, or crept below. The wind roared appallingly. The 
billowy main was lashed to foam and fury. We soon saw it had been 
vain to attempt Syra, which lay about eighty miles distant, in the wind’s 
eye ; and our captain prudently put about, and bore up for the island of 
Poros, about twenty miles north of our course. 

‘‘Now and then a tremendous squall of snow, and sleet, and hail, with 
sudden gusts of wind, almost confounded us; for our vessel seemed many 
a time to be on the point of capsizing. At length, after about seven 
hours’ anxious sailing, we happily rounded the promontory of Sylleum, 
passed Calauria, and made the port or rather roadstead of Poros. 

‘* Poros is the ancient Hiera,and seems to me to derive its actual name 
from mspw to pass; for, as the island lies close by the Morea, the anchor- 
age is, in fact, but a passage, which is the proper import of Poros. I 
was informed that the inhabitants of this island were about 5,000; but 
just prior to my visit, an endemic had swept a large portion of them into 
the tomb. 

‘“‘ Next morning the sky looked bright, and we once more weighed for 
Syra, to be once more disappointed. The Italians say, ‘one flower does 
not form the spring,’ and a bright sky is not always the companion of a 
calm. The most fearful storm I think I ever read of, is described by 
General Burns, and foamed beneath as fair a heaven as ever smiled on 
the sunlit gardens of Italy. Fair as the Grecian sky was this day, I have 
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seldom gone through a more exhausting tempest. For twenty anxious 
hours I never tasted food, and though I have buffeted many a long sea- 
storm, I think I never, for the time being, felt a greater sinking of spi- 
rits. The wind whistled appallingly through the ship’s rattlings. Dis- 
may was silently enthroned on several countenances. The billows rose 
fearfully high. One tremendous wave, I single out even yet, and remem- 
ber it after years have glided by, as to all appearance, destined to shut us 
out for ever from the light of day. We watched its approach in silent 
suspense. It rolled on in majestic grandeur, lifting its tall, white, boil- 
ing crest high over the reeling vessel. Each seized a firm hold of some 
part of the ship’s timbers or cordage. The wave that overwhelmed Lis- 
bon could hardly seem more portentous in its approach. At length, with 
the roar of a hundred lions, with the violence of a foaming cataract, and 
with the shock of a falling Alp, the remorseless mountain of waters broke 
upon us, and almost lifted the keel of our creaking sloop fairly out of the 
sea. Yet, it rather rolled under than over us, and as we saw the billow 
on the leeward side of our gallant little ship, more hearts than one, I 
believe, looked up a thankful thought to him, ‘ who rules the wide-spread 
deep,’ Humanly speaking, I attribute our escape to the self-possession 
of one man on board. Just before the billow struck us, he leapt from 
his hold, and in a moment let go one of the sheets, which eased the sloop 
at the very moment of peril. 

“[ think it was in this stage of our voyage, that this same man— a 
person of very gentlemanly manners, engaged, I believe, in commerce; 
but the very man, as he told me, who stabbed one of the Turkish admi- 
rals, only a little before, in a sea-fight—gravely proposed the question, 
‘ Who is the sinner?” Now I did not at all like this question. Jonah, 
near these waters, had been cast overboard, as the sinner who occasioned 
the storm; and I was among a number of superstitious men, where life 
had of late been very cheap. I was also of another nation, another faith, 
and was distributing among them the holiest of books, which fact they 
might deem the very sin that brought the tempest. I own I felt on 
thorns, and to set them on a just scent, I replied very seriously, ‘ We are 
all sinners ’— Finding it impossible to stand on our course, the captain 
was glad at length to put about, and we made the island of Zea, just 
before sun-down. Zea is the ancient Keos or Ceos, the birthplace of the 
celebrated painter Apelles. 1 was glad to land, and extremely happy to 
creep into a small cabin by the sea-side, where a number of drunken 
Greeks, who kept singing and shouting, for a long time prevented me 
from sleeping. In their hilarity, under the influence of a spirit called 
rhakee, and wine, these soldiers took obvious pleasure in vociferating 
again and again, ‘ We are Hellenes,’ a name of which all Greeks are 
greatly proud.” 


Scarcely has our good missionary escaped the fate of Jonah 
when he has the ill-luck to be robbed. At Zea, he fell in with a 
soldier of fortune from the republic of San Marino, of very gentle- 
manly manners and dashing deportment. The Signor Giuseppe, 
compassionating the trouble he was obviously taking in transport- 
ing from place to place the proceeds of his book sales, kindly 
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relieved him of the weight of fifty dollars, testifying at the 
same time the highest indignation at being suspected of the theft. 
Nor was this all—the gallant Signor being detected in certain acts 
of espionage upon the government, both he and his travelling com- 
panion were on the point of being “ lynched” by the populace of 
Athens ; and but for the interposition of an Athenian lady to whom 
he brought letters, the reverend missionary might have exhibited 
on the furca or gibbet, which was menacingly erected in front of 
his abode. 

In the course of his peregrinations Mr. Wilson notices man 
points of resemblance between the modein Greeks and their classic 
ancestors. ‘They are quick, sharp, subtle, but variable, fanciful and 
unsteady. Their credulity is unbounded, so that the observation of 
Pliny, mirum est quo procedat Greca credulitas, is as applicable 
to the subjects of Otho the first, as it was to those of Trajan. 
The interpretation of dreams, which proved so gainful an occupation 
to the oneirologoi (ovt‘gorcys) of old, has lost nothing of its 
importance in the hands of certain old women of the present day. 
To the ancient Greeks, the will of the invisible rulers of the uni- 
verse was revealed, in signs, and sounds ; in the palpitations of the 
heart of victims, or the flight of birds: their confidence in the 
certainty of these auguries was immovable. The penchant for 
auguries and divination is as rife among the moderns. They re- 
tain nearly all the interpretations made by their pagan fathers from 
phenomena presented to the observation from words, from actions, 
and from certain movements of the body. ‘To wink, to sneeze, are 
omens of good or evil. The evil eye is much in vogue. Asa 
counter charm against this baneful influence, the ancients suspended 
a knob of garlic round their children’s necks; this custom is still 
rife, and, moreover, if a distrusted stranger kisses a child, the by- 
standers exclaim “garlic, garlic,” to burst the spell. The supersti- 
tion of the evil eye is not unknownin England, and our term fascinate, 
though now of harmless import, is derived from the Greek Baoxasvw 
the labial B, or as now pronounced in Greece, V, being changed 
into the labial F in its passage through the Latin tongue. Greca 
fides, and Grecia mendax, the reproachful sneers of the Romans, 
are translated into English by Sir thomas Maitland by, “ sad dogs, 
Sir ; sad dogs those Greeks.” The oaths and imprecations, so come 
mon in the classics, are with very slight variation frequent in the 
mouths of the illiterate vulgar. There are several other traits of 
comparison too numerous for recital ; but here is one which we must 
give in the author’s own words :— 


“ The last sad obsequies paid to the dead are equally redolent of ancient 
usages. And since none of the mischief that sacerdotal error entails can 
affect them, one does not feel much regret, to find classic usages still 
clinging to the couch and grave of the dead. To paganize christianity 
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is frightful: to plant a scion of antiquity by the tomb, cannot injure the 
departed, whose lot is already fixed and immutable for ever. 

“ The religion of modern Greece prescribes, that in case of sickness, a 
priest be called, especially at the last, who recites certsin prayers for the 
departing spirit. The ancient Greeks had the same, with this difference ; 
—prayers are now made to God and the Panagia, whereas they were 
formerly made to Mercury, considered as the conductor of departed 
spirits. While what is styled the liturgia, or mass, is transpiring at the 
dying person’s couch, relatives and others stand silent around, to catch 
the last word, which is held ina measure of sacred importance. ‘This 
anxiety is not to hear some whisper of dying confidence in the Saviour, 
or hope in the approaching joys of heaven ; for, while in the papal pale 
the cruel nostrum of purgatory stifles all ebullitions of joyful anticipation, 
in Greece the officious triflings of the daParzpioy or vialicum, produce 
the same effect. ‘I desire to be with Christ,’ is not the language of one 
about to plunge into a purgatory. What the survivors wish to hear from 
their dying friend, is some word of counsel, but it matters little what. 
So Andromache, weeping the death of Hector, laments that she had not 
heard from the hero’s lips any discreet counsel. 

‘Why held he not to me his dying hand? 
And why received I not his last command ?’ 

“ The first rite after death is to close the mouth and eyes. Thus the 
shade of Agamemnon laments to Clytemnestra, that she had not taken 
the trouble to perform this obsequy for his remains. So at least says a 
modern Greek I am citing, who gives as his authority the eleventh book 
of the Odyssey, but J have in vain sought for the passage. When the 
mouth and eyes are closed, the corpse is washed and dressed in the best 
habits of the deceased. I have seen a Greek thus arrayed, and such is 
the custom of the country in general. In like manner was Patroclus 
treated by his friend Achilles, as is seen by a reference to the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad. 

“If the deceased is espoused but not yet wedded, or if a very young 
bride or bridegroom; the Greeks, at least in the Jonian isles, place on 
the head of the departed the nuptial crown,—the crown used at the 
wedding: but if the departed be an infant, a youth or young damsel, tie 
head is decorated only with a wreath of flowers. In the life of Pericles, 
we find such to have been the usage of the classic ages. * This famous 
man,’ says Plutarch, ‘ witnessed the death by plague of he greater portion 
of his family. He was not seen to weep, or follow the funeral procession ; 
but when he proceeded to place the crown of flowers on the last of his 
children, he was no longer master of his grief,—he broke out in convul- 
Sive sighs, and shed a torrent of tears.’ 

On bringing the corpse out of the house, to convey it to its last resting 
place, the Greeks are careful that when it is placed upon the bier, the 
feet shall be turned towards the door, by which it is to pass into the 
Street. The relatives and friends then surround the bier and mourn. 
Thus we find Achilles using this language, in reference to his friend 
Patroclus, fallen in the war :— 

Tranfixed by chilly steel, behold him lie, 
Pale in his tent,—alas! the bravest dic ;— 
VoL. mW. C1839). No. L I 
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Feet to the door, he slumbers on the ground, 
And weeping heroes circle him around.—I fad; b. xix. 

‘‘In modern Greece is still prevalent the custom of hiring women to 
lament the dead, to sing a dirge to his memory, and to recount his virtues, 
These are often generously paid for their mercenary tears. Their laments 
are styled ra poiporAcyia, or songs of destiny, and themselves mirolo- 
gists. Among these females, some obtain such celebrity, as to be much 
in request at funerals. ‘Their cadence, or close of each panegyric, is 
sometimes od od ob ! and at others, dy ay ay! At their head stands 
the chief mourner, when a simultaneous wailing and sobbing, often 
repeated, finishes with the triple interjection just given. That this was 
one of the classic usages, is unproblematical ; but from the scholiast in 
Aristophanes it appears, that the cadence of the ancient Greeks was, 
### which is not perhaps so touching and as expressive as the ov or dy 
of the present day. There appears in Homer’s living pictures of gone-by 
ages, inthe 24th book of the Iliad, a pathetic scene, exemplifying the 
modern practice. It is on the death of Hector, and Andromache figures 
as chief mourner :— 

The body stretched along a princely bier, 
Now flowed around the mercenary tear : 
The dirge repeaters ’gan the mournful song, 
While women wail, the requiem to prolong. 

“ Like the ancient Greeks, those of the present day prefer hasty inter- 
ments. In Malta, the grave closes on the day following that of the death. 
So Achilles appears in haste to bury Patroclus. It is now deemed, by all 
Greeks, a repulsive thing to inter in the night, as such sepulture is super- 
stitiously accounted ominous of ill. In the writings of Euripides one 
most clearly discerns a kindred feeling ; as when Cassandra pronounces 
an imprecation on Thalibius. The hasty interments of Palestine, too, 
are strikingly exemplified in the case of Lazarus ; for at verse 39 of John 
xi., it is stated, that this ‘ friend of Jesus’ had been dead four days; while, 
from verse 17, it appears he had lain four days in the grave. It is hence 
inferable, that Lazarus was interred on the day of his death. The body 
of Jesus was interred the evening he expired. In all hot climates, not in 
Greece or Malta alone, the death-day and that of sepulture are never far 
apart. 

“ Tourists in Greece, bad they time or opportunity, would be much 
struck with the funeral ceremony called the final salute. This takes place 
at church, after the funeral prayers; for now the priests, the relatives, 
and the friends apjly their warmer lips to the cold face of the deceased, 
while some very touching language drops from those of the minister. 
This rite, prescribed Ly the Greek ritual, was prevalent in the classic 
ages; with this difference, that the ceremuny was not performed at 
church, but at home, the moment before the corpse left for the tomb; and 
this indeed is even now the practice of Greek females, who are nut in the 
habit, at the present day, of following the mournful procession to the last 
home. Long ago, however, prior to the classic age, we find this custom 
in the east ; for ‘ Joseph fell upon the neck of his dying father Jacob, and 


kissed him.” Yet in this case the salute is before death; in Greece it is 
after.”’ 
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Equally interesting and felicitous is the following passage on the 
Greek language :— 


«“ That the Greeks should have preserved their sweet language, through 
so long and so changeful a series of eventful ages, is highly honourable 
to their patriotism. With no nation am I at all acquainted, that has 
passed through equal vicissitudes, and yet has preserved in equal purity 
the tongue of its fathers. Though for ten centuries Greece was the 
plaything of tyrants, and seemed blotted from the map of Europe; yet 
when we visit her magic coast, we still find, on every lip, the divine lan- 
guage of Plato; changed indeed, but wonderfully similar. 

“ And what do the present Greeks think or intend ?—will they return 
entirely to ancient Greek? No. Some few have written altogether in 
that tongue, but were laughed at for their pedantry. In fact, the actual 
reformers range on two opposite sides of the house, with a juste milieu 
between. I have seen some products of my friend, the celebrated Psalee- 
thas of Yoannina, and of the worthy son of Baron Theotokys, altogether 
Hellenic. On the other hand, Athanasios Christopulos and those of this 
school, maintain that the language as spoken by the vulgar is perfectly 
beautiful, nay, perfectly anctent, and loudly deprecate all attempts at 
atticising. But Koraés Vamvas and all the editors of Greek newspapers, 
observe a medium, and produce a language, in my humble judgment, 
more elegant, more mellifluous, more simple, than that of the father of 
poets or the prince of historians.—Homer and Herodotus are more vene- 
rable, but not more chaste; more terse, but not more sonorous; more 
copious, but not more expressive, than the adventurous authors of the 
age of Otho the first.” 


Mr. Wilson’s book concludes with the details of a project for 
evangelizing Greece. It is nothing more or less than the founda- 
tion of colony of decidedly pious Britons in Euboa, or Negropont. 
This colony he suggest should consists of one hundred families 
with the necessary appliances of capital, bibles, books, teachers 
and artisans :— 


“It might thus be hoped, devoutly depending on the blessing of God, 
that the third generation of these pious colonists would be Greeks in 
name, costume and language, yet Protestants in faith and morals. And 
to what extent their holy influence might be felt in the land of Basil and 
of Plato, is, to be sure, a question for the future, but a question to which 
the history of the spread of the gospel in other lands supplies a prospec- 
tive and almost terrible reply.” 


If by other lands, he means Ireland, Malta, or India, we can 
understand the meaning of the expression, “ terrible reply ;” and 
we by all means recommend a further extension of experiments 
which have met with such signal success in those last named 
quarters : so leaving Mr. Wilson to settle the basis of his treaty 


between her majesty’s government and that of King Otho, for the 
I2 
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loan of six hundred decidedly pious Britons, we take our leave of 
his book, devoutly hoping that the success of his colonization 
may equal that of his book-making speculation. 


Art. XI1].— England under the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, with 
the Contemporary History of Europe. Illustrated in a Sertes of Origi- 
nal Letters never before printed. By P.F. Tyruer, Esq. 2 Vols. 
8vo. London: Bentley. 1839. 


Mr. Tyt er bas for a long time been an indefatigable investigator 
in the State Paper Office, and among other collections of original 
manuscript documents, where lie buried so many valuable records, 
and so many authentic writings, which have come from the pens of 
avast number of persons celebrated in history. ‘The valuable 
character of the materials, contained in the Office specially named 
by us, will be best understood if described in the words of the gen- 
tleman who has in the present volumes interspersed many Historical 
Introductions and Biographical and Critical Notes, so as to aid and 
interest the general reader. He says, ‘* so important, indeed, are 
these stores, and yet so little are they known or appreciated, that 
the author believes he does not overstate the fact when he asserts 
that no perfect History of England, either civil, ecclesiastical, or 
constitutional, can be written till this collection is made accessible 
by catalogues to men of letters. But leaving this subject, upon 
which he will never cease to hope that something may at last be 
effected by the country, it occurred to him that an experiment 
might be made by printing a selection of such letters as illustrated 
a small portion of European history, and making an attempt to 
present them to the public in a more popular form than has yet been 
done.” 

True, there have appeared various ‘* Collections of Original 
Letters ;” but the manner of editing them has generally been such 
as to interest the antiquary and the historian, without offering 
attractions to the eye and the reading habits of the multitude. 
«They presuppose,’ remarks Mr. Tytler, “in any one who takes 
up the book a full acquaintance with the history of the period which 
they illustrate, a familiarity with an ancient and repulsive orthogra- 
phy, and an intimate knowledge of the lives and characters of the 
personages by whom and to whom they are written. Is it too much 
to say that these qualifications are rarely possessed, that even the 
best informed reader will often find himself at fault?’ With a 
view to obviate such objections, the pris*nt work has been divided 
into periods, each of them prefaced by short historical introductions, 
slight biographical sketches, and vccasioual critical discussions, 
where the letters are calculated to throw new light on obscure or 
disputed passages of [¢nglish history, or supply unknown or impor- 
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tant parts in the lives of eminent and illustrious men ; the ancient 
and wreguler method of spelling having been abandoned. ‘The 
perplexity and fatigue occasioned by the sort of irregularity alluded 
to, will at once be comprehended when it is learned that even the 
proper name Cecil is written by persons contemporary with Bur- 
leigh, ten different ways. He is not only called Cecil, Cicill, 
Cecelle, and Cycill, but Cycle, Syssyll, &c. 

The leading subject of these volumes is the government of 
Somerset the Protector, and the intrigues and character of persons 
that figured conspicuously during the most remarkable periods of 
his fortunes,—many of the letters correcting the prevalent notions 
propagated by our most popular historians, and all of them interest- 
ing on account of the occasions of their appearance or their special 
style and contents. A few specimens, together with an abstract of 
some of Mr. Tytler’s connecting and illustrative notices will sufhi- 
ciently impress our readers with a sense of the value of the long 
buried stores from which he has drawn forth these materials. 

The first period or epoch, according to the divisions of our 
author, is that which commences with the death of Henry VIII. ; 
nor can we fix upon letters in the whole series that reveal more 
new and important lights than those that were written with refer- 
ence to that monarch’s decease, and the intrigues consequent upon 
it. The king had been dead nearly three days before the event 
was annouuced to Parliament which was then sitting, cr otherwise 
published to the world, a degree and extent of concealment which 
at the present day would be regarded as a daring presumption. And 
yet the conduct of those who were to assume the power as the 
guardians and ministers of the young king appears to have been 
still more objectionable than what attached merely to the conceal- 
ment of Henry’s death. 

Henry died at Westminster on Friday the 28th of January, at 
two o’clock of the morning. But it was not till Monday that the 
Commons were sent for to the Elouse of Lords, and informed by 
the Lord Chancellor of the event. ‘The Secretary of State, Sir 
William Paget, was then requested to read such parts of the late 
king’s will as related to the succession, and the system by which 
the realm was to be governed during the minority of his son ; and 
on the same day Edward was proclaimed and conducted to the 
lower. The two letters which we are about to quote, written by 
the Earl of Hertford, shortly afterwards created Duke of Somerset 
the first, to the Secretary of State, the second to the council, are 
valuable, because they contain some account, and indicate other 
points of what took place in the interval between the death of the 
king and its notification’ by the Chancellor,—a portion of secret 
history, says Mr. Tytler, not to be found elsewhere. It will be 
observed that the first letter is written between three and four in 
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the morning of the 29th, Henry’s decease having preceded this 


unusual period for business correspondence about twenty-four 
hours :— 


“ This morning, between one and two, I received your letter. The 
first part thereof I like very well; marry, that the will should be opened 
till a further consuitation, and that it might be well considered how much 
thereof were necessary to be published; for divers reasons I think it not 
convenient to satisfy the world. In the meantime I think it sufficient, 
when we publish the king’s death, in the places and times as ye have 
appointed, to have the will presently with you, and to show that this is 
the will, naming unto them severally who be executors that the king did 
specially trust, and who be councillors ; the contents at the breaking up 
thereof, as before, shall be declared unto them on Wednesday in the 
morning at the parliament; and inthe meantime we tu meet and agree 
therein, as there may be no controversy hereafter. For the rest of your 
appointments, for the keeping of the Tower, and the king’s person, it 
shall be well done ye be not too hasty therein ; and so I bid you heartily 
farewell. From Hartford, the 29th of Jan. between three and four in 
the morning. Your assured loving friend, ‘E. Hertrorp.’ 

‘**T have sent you the key of the will.’ 

“ Endorsed, ‘To my Right loving Friend, Sir William 
Paget, one of the King’s Majesties Two Principal 
Secretaries. 

“ Haste, post haste, Haste with all diligence, For thy life, 
For thy life.’ ” 


Edward the Sixth was, Mr. Tytler informs us, at the moment 
of his father’s death, at Hertford, not Hatfield, as has been errone- 
ously stated. His uncle, the Earl of Hertford, and Sir Anthony 
Brown immediately repaired to this place and conveyed the young 


king privately to Enfield, from which the second of the letters 
alluded to particularly by us, was sent :— 


“ The Earl of Hertford to the Council. 
“ Orig. St. P. Off. Domestic. January 30th, 1546-7. 

“Your lordships shall understand that 1, the Earl of Hertford, have 
received your letter concerning a pardon to be granted in such form as 
in the schedule ye have sent, and that ye desire to know our opinions 
therein. For answer thereunto, ye shall understand we be in some doubt 
whether our power be sufficient to answer unto the king’s majesty that 
now is, when it shall please him to call us to account for the same. And 
in case we have authority so to do it, in our opinions the time will serve 
much better at the coronation than at this present. For if it should be 
now granted, his highness can shew no such gratuity unto his subjects 
when the time is most proper for the same ; and his father, who we doubt 
not to be in heaven, having no need thereof, shall take the praise and 
thank from him that hath more need thereof than he. We do very well 
like your device for the matter; marry, we would wish it to be done 
when the time serveth most proper for the same. We intend the king’s 
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majesty shall be a-horseback to-morrow by eleven of the clock, so that by 
three we trust his grace shall beat the Tower. So, if ye have not already 
advertised my Lady Anne of Cleves of the king’s death, it shall be well 
done ye send some express person for the same. And so, with our right 
hearty commendations, we bid you farewell. From Enwild (Enfield) 
this Sunday night, at eleven of the clock. Your good lordship’s assured 
loving friends, 

“ E. HERTFoRD. 

“ ANTHONY BROWNE.” 


It is quite clear that a faction, whose proceedings were secret, 
whose plans had been maturing for a length of time, and who acted 
not only as irresponsible persons, but to whom no resistance could 
be offered from any quarter, was now reigning ; and that Hertford, 
though calling himself merely one of the executors of the late king, 
had immediately after Henry’s decease assumed the tone and 
authority of Protector, which his associates acknowledged. Mr. 
Tytler justly remarks that the emphatic postscript to the first of 
these letters proves that the will was in his private keeping. Then 
what security was there against its vitiation, either by additions or 
by suppressions ? 

Scarcely, in fact, was Henry in his grave when the faction, and 
those who had interest with the supreme actors, were all greedily 
intent on securing the utmost possible share of the spuils which 
Henry had grasped. Just listen to the moderate and modest de- 
mands of the.Earl of Warwick, John Dudley. 


‘Master Secretary,—Perchance some folks will allege considerations 
concerning the not assignment of the lordship of Warwick, saying it is a 
stately castle, and a goodly park, and a great royalty. To that it may be 
answered—the castle of itself is not able to lodge a good baron with his 
train ; for all the one side of the said castle, with also the dongeon tower, 
is clearly ruinated and down to the ground; and that of late the King’s 
Majesty that dead is, hath sold all the chief and principal manors that 
belonged unto the said earldom and castle ; so that at this present there is 
no lands belonging unto it, but the rents of certain houses in the town, 
and certain meadows with the park of Wegenock. Of the which castle 
with the park, and also of the town, 1am Constable, high Steward, and 
Master of the game, with also th’herbage of the park during my life ; and 
because of the name,I am the more desirous to have the thing; and also 
I come of one of the daughters and heirs of the right and not defiled line. 
I will rebate part of my fees in my portion, to have the same castle, 
meadows, and park, wherein I pray you to show me your friendship, to 
move the rest of my lords to this effect: and further to be friendly to Mr. 
Denny, according to his desire for the site and remains of Waltham, with 
certain other farms adjoining unto Jeston; wherein, as for the site of 
Waltham, | suppose it shall grow to a commonwealth to the thereabouts 
tolet him have it. And in case that they will not condescend to me for 
the lordship of Warwick, as is aforesaid, | pray you then let me have 
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Tunbridge and Penshurst, that was the Buckingham’s lands in Kent, as 
parcel of my portion, and also Hawlden, that was my own; and, whether 
I have the one or the other, let Canonbury be our portion. The Master 

of the Horse would gladly, as I do perceive by bim, have the lordship in 
Sussex that was the Lord Laware’s; which in my opinion were better 
bestowed upon him, or some suchas would keep it up, and serve the King 
in the country in maintaining of household, than to let it fall te ruin as 
it doth, with divers other like houses; being a great pity, and loss it will 
be at length to the King and reatine. 

“ Your own assuredly, 
«J. Warwick.” 


There is a letter from Lady Browne to Cecil, written not six 
months after ‘the accession of kdward, which proves that that 
renowned character was at the age of twenty-seven, not only in the 
service of the Duke of Somerset, but a statesman holding a situation 
of high trust. ‘Though the letter is immaterial in itself, it becomes 
valuable for the light it throws upon the early life of such a remark- 
able individual. ‘I'he document is to the following effect :— 


“© The Lady Browne to Cecil. 
“Orig. St. P. Off. Domestic. 23d July, 1547. 

“Gentle Mr. Syssyll,—After most hearty commendations. This shall 
he to render you most hearty thane, for your gentleness shewed unto 
me at all times. Further, it may be to certify unto you, that I have unto 
my lord protector’s grace a letter, in the which 1am an humble suitor to 
the same his grace, for as much as 1 understand, his grace doth appoint 
certain gentlemen and others to go into Scotland to serve the king’s ma- 
jesty there, that it wiil please his grace to accept and appuint my brother 
to he one also amongst them. And supposing his grace not to know my 
brother, I shall Seaize you to prefer his suit, and that by your means he 
may deliver my said letter to my lord’s grace ; and for your gentleness 
herein, I shall reckon myself, as Iam indeed, much beholden unto you. 
‘Thus always ready to trouble you, I will desire you to have we com- 
mended unto your gocd bedfe!low, and so bid you most heartily to fare- 
well. From Horsley, this Saint James’s day. By your assured to wy 
little power, 

“ ELIZABETH BROWNE.” 
‘* Endorsed,‘ To my friend Mr. Syssyll be these 
delivered,’ ” 


Referring to Mary, who has been so generally detested by§Protest- 
ants, Mr. ‘Tytler states, that “‘ there are some points in English 
history, or rather in English feeling upon English history, w ‘hich 
have become part of the national belief, —they may have been 
hastily or superficially assumed,—they may be proved by as good 
evidence as the case admits of, to be erroneous; but they are 
fondly clung to, screwed and dove tailed into the mind of the peo- 
ple, and to attack them is a historical heresy. It is with these 
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musings that I approach her who is so generally execrated as the 
‘bloody Mary.’ ‘The idea of exciting a feeling in her favour, will 
appear a chimerical, perhaps a blameable one ; yet, having examined 
the point with some care, let me say, for myself, that I believe her 
to have been naturally rather an amiable person. Indeed, till she 
was thirty-nine, the time of her marriage with Philip, nothing can 
be said against her, unless we agree to detest her because she 
remained faithful to the Roman Catholic church; nor can there, I 
think, be any doubt that she has been treated by Fox, Strype, 
Carte, and other Protestant writers, with injustice. The few 
unpublished letters of hers which I have met with, are simple, un- 
affected and kind-hearted ; forming, in this respect, a remarkable 
contrast to those of Elizabeth, which are often inflated, obscure and 
pedantic. The distinguishing epithets by which the two sisters are 
commonly known, the ‘ bloody Mary,’ and the ‘ good Queen Bess,’ 
have evidently a reference to their times ; yet we constantly employ 
them individually.” 

Here is one of Mary’s letters which appears in the present collec- 
tion. ‘There are others in which she intercedes in behalf of her 
servants, or those that had been attached to her mother’s house- 


hold :— 


“ Princess Mary to my Lady of Somerset. 

“My good Gossip—After my very hearty commendations to you, 
with like desire to hear of the amendment and increase of your good 
health, these shall be to put you in remembrance of mine old suit con- 
cerning Richard Wood, who was my mother’s servant when you were 
one of her Grace’s maids, and, as you know by his supplication, hath sus- 
tained great loss, almost to his utter undoing, without any recompence 
for the same hitherto; which forced me to trouble you with this suit 
before this time, whereof (I thank you) I had a very good answer; de- 
siring you now to renew the same matter to my lord your husband, for I 
consider that it is in manner impossible for him to remember all such 
matters having such a heap of business as he hath. Wherefore I heartily 
require you to go forward in this suit till you have brought it toan honest 
end, for the poor man is not able to lye long in the city. And thus my 
gocd Nann, I trouble you both with myself and all mine; thanking you 
with all my heart for your earnest gentleness towards me in al! my suits 
hitherto, reckoning myself out of doubt of the continuance of the same. 
Wherefore once again | must trouble you with my poor George Brick- 
house, who was an officer of my mother’s wardrobe, of the beds, from 
the time of the King my father’s coronation: whose only desire it is to be 
one of the knights of Windsor, if all the rooms be not filled, and, if they 
be, to have the next reversion; in the obtaining whereof, in mine opinion, 
you shall do a charitable deed, as knoweth Almighty God, who send you 
good health, and us shortly to meet, to his pleasure. 

“From St. Johns, this Sunday at afternoon, being the 24th of April. 

‘* Your loving friend during my life, 
“ Maryse,” 
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Mary, indeed, the slave of her own bigotry, the neglected of the 
cold and gloomy Philip, the detested of the majority of the nation, 
became a pitiable object, and very probably the opposite of that 
which she would have remained, had she not arrived at a rank that 
made her the representative of more designing and artful agents 
than herself. In the present volumes, however, we have not much 
that can instruct us regarding her feelings or conduct when sove- 
reign, that can throw light upon her persecutions ; domestic letters 
when she was princess, and notices concerning the ceremonies 
attendant upon her marriage, forming most of the materials. _ . 

The fate of Lady Jane Grey and her sincere and amiable charac- 
ter do not grow in touching than what concurrent history has 
rendered the subject, from anything that here appears. But the 
manner in which Warwick and his coadjutors intrigued to the 
accomplishment of the downfall of the Protector, comes out from a 
number of incidents, some of them very slight in themselves, with 
peculiar force and clearness. If, however, we look for salient points 
in the events during Edward or Mary’s reigns, and graphic sketches 
of individual character, the fortunes and temper of the Admiral 
Seymour, brother to Somerset, the suitor for the hand of Elizabeth, 
and the husband of the widow of Henry the Eighth, will furnish the 
most striking examples to be found in these volumes. 

Seymour, between whom and the Protector, his brother, there 
arose and continued so much misunderstanding and hostility as 
brought the former to the scaffold, seems to have been a sanguine, 
irritable, headstrong and obstinate man. Whether, from all the 
evidence that has yet appeared, his conduct could be construed into 
high treason, admits of doubt ; although Mr. Tytler leans to that 
conclusion. Certainly in more modern times nothing like overt 
acts could have been discovered in the few documents which we are 
now to quote, and which we regard as the most significant in the 
collection. 

Seymour’s ambition was to supplant the Protector ; and numerous 
as well as various and rash were his efforts to accomplish this end. 
For instance, he set his mind on having the hand of the Princess 
Elizabeth, although dissuaded in the most distinct, sagacious, and 
prudent manner by Lord Russell, Lord Privy Seal. We quote the 


sequel of a dialogue on the subject that is characteristic of both 
parties :— 


‘Riding in like sort together, within two or three days following, 
from my Lord Protector’s house unto the Parliament House, my Lord 
Admiral said unto me ‘ Father Russel,’ you are very suspicious of me: I 
pray you tell me, who showed you of the marriage that I should attempt, 
whereof ye brake with me this other day? 

** [ answered, he should not know the authors of the tale, but that I 
understood it by such as bare him right good-will; and said therewithal, 
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nny Lord, I shall earnestly advise you to make no suit for marriage that 
way. 

o He replied, saying, it is convenient for them to marry, and better it 
were that they were married within the realm than in any foreign place 
and without the realm. And why might not I, or another, made by the 
King their father, marry one of them? 

«] answered, my Lord, if either you, or any other within this realm, 
shall match himself in marriage either with my Lady Mary or with my 
Lady Elizabeth, undoubtedly, whatsvever he be, shall procure unto him- 
self the occasiun of his utter undoing ; and you especially above all others, 
being of so near alliance to the King’s Majesty. 

« And he being desirous to know the cause, I alleged this reason: you 
know my Lord, that although the King’s Majesty’s father was a prince 
of much wisdom and knowledge, yet was he very suspicious and much 
given to suspect. His grandfather also, King Henry the Seventh, was a 
very noble and a wise prince, yet was he also very suspicious. Where- 
fore it may be possible, yea, and it is not unlikely but that the King’s 
Majesty, following therein the nature of his father and grandfather, may 
be also suspicious. Which if it shall so prove, this may follow, that in 
case you, being of alliance to his Highness, shall also marry with one of 
their heirs of the crown by succession, his Highness may perhaps take 
occasion thereof to have you hereafter in great suspect, and, as often as 
he shall see you, to think that you gape and wish for his death; which 
thought if it be once rooted in his head, much displeasure may ensue unto 
you thereupon. I added alsu, andI pray you, my Lord, what shall you 
have with any of them ? 

‘* He answered, that who married one of them should have three thou- 
sand a-year. 

“I answered, my Lord, it is not so; for ye may be well assured that he 
shall have no more than only ten thousand pounds in moncy, plate, and 
goods, and noland. And therewithal I asked him what that should be to 
maintain his charges and estate, matching himself there. 

“He answered, they must have the three thousand pounds a-year 
also. ° 
“IT answered, by G—d! but they may not. 

‘‘ He answered, by G—d! none of you all dare say nay to it. 

“ T answered, by G—d! for my part 1 will say nay to it; for it is clean 
against the King’s will.” 


Afterwards the following statement is made by Russell,—‘*‘ Riding 
together another time, in like sort together, toward the Parliament 
House, my Lord Admiral said unto me, what will you say my 
Lord Privy Seal, if I go above you shortly? I answered, I would 
be very glad of his preferment ; and, concerning going above me, I 
did not care, so that he took nothing from me.” 

The Admiral’s courtship and conjugal: letters to the Queen 
Dowager are those of a gallant and accomplished person. But we 
must pass them over, to have room, in justice, for one from the Pro- 
tector to his wayward ambitious brother, which is affectionate as 
well as judiciously remonstrative :— 
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“ The Protector to the Lord Admiral. 

“ After our right hearty commendations to your good Lordship. We 
have received your long letters of the date of the 27th of August, to the 
particularities whereof at this present we are not minded to answer, be- 
cause it requireth more leisure than at this time we have, and therefore 
shall leave it until that we shall meet, when we may more fully declare 
unto you our mind in those matters. But,in the mean while, we cannot 
but marvel that you note the way to be so open for complaints to enter 
in against you, and that they be so well received. If you do so behave 
yourself amongst your poor neighbours, and others the King’s subjects, 
that they may have easily just cause to complain upon you, and so you do 
make them a way and cause to lament unto us and pray redre ss, We are 
most sorry therefore, and would wish very heartily it were otherwise ; 
which were both more honour to you, and quiet and joy and comfort to 
us. But if you mean it, that for our part we are ready to receive poor 
men’s complaints, that findeth or thinketh themselves injured or grieved, 
it is our duty and office so todo. And tho’ you be our brother, yet 
we may not refuse 1t upon you. How well we do receive them, it may 
appear in our letters; where we lament the case unto you, and exhort, 
pray, and admonish you so earnestly as we can, that you yourself would 
redress the same, that there should no occasion be given to any man to 
make such complaints of youtous. Jn the which thing we do yet persist 
both in Sir John Brigg’s matter and the other, that you should yourself 
look more deeply of matter, and not seek extremity against your neigh- 
bour and kinsman, or others of the King’s Majesty’s subjects; but to ob- 
tain your desire by some other gentle means, aie than by whe that 
which is either plain injury, or else the rigour and extremity of the law, 
and that poked cut by the words, which, peradventure, coming to learned 
and indifferent men’s judgments, may receive according to equity and 
conscience a more gentle interpretation than a man in his own case, as he 
is affectionated, would judge. And this we do, not condemning you in 
every thing we write; for, before we have heard the answer, our lette1s 
be nut so. But if the complaints be true, we require, as reason would, 
redress ; and that you should the more earnestly look upon them, seeing 
you do perceive that the complaints do come to us. The which thing, 
coming as well of love towards you as of our office, can minister no 
occasion tu you of any such doubt as you would make in the latter end of 
your letters, We would wish rather to hear that all the King’s subjects 
were of you gently and liberally entreated with honour, than that any one 
should be said to be of you either injured or extremely handled. Such is 
the hard affection we do bear towards you, and so glad we be to hear 
any complaints of you. Thus we bid your Lordship right heartily fare- 
well, From Syon, the Ist of Sept. 1548. 

* ** Your loving brother, 
) “ EK, Somerse.” 
“ ‘To our very good Lord and brother, the 
Lord Admiral of England.” 


But advice and remonstrance were of no avail to a wilful man ; 
for in the examination of Sir George Blagge we find the following 
evidence of the Admuiral’s dagged determination :— 
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‘©The Lord Admiral, talking of sundry matters which now I remember 
not. among other things said unto me, here is gear shall come amongst 
you, my masters of the nether House, shortly; wagging a paper which 
he held in his hand. What is that, my Lord? said I. Marry, said he, 
requests to have the King better ordered, and not kept close that no man 
may see him: and so entered with sundry mislikings of my Lord Pro- 
tector’s proceedings touching the bringing up of the King’s Majesty, 
liker that way to grow a fool than otherwise ; whereby I perceived him 
not brotherly affected towards my Lord Protector’s Grace ; and I said, who 
shall put this into the House? Myself, said he. Why then, said I, you 
make no longer reckoning of your brother’s friendship if you purpose to 
go this way to work. Well, said he, for that I care not; I will do no- 
thing but that I may abide by. 

+] then, in as much as was in me, dissuaded him from attempting any 
such matter; objecting, asI then thonght, the dangers which might ensue; 
and seeing my words likely to take small effect, said, what an my Lord 
Protector, understanding your mind, commit you to ward? No; by G—d’s 
precious soul ! said he, he will not commit me to ward. No, no, I warrant 
you. But if he do, said I, how will you come out? Well, as for that, 
said he, [care not; but who shall have me to prison? Your brother, said 
[. Which way, said he? Marry, well enow, said 1; even send for you, 
and commit you; and I pray you, who shall let him? If the Couneil 
seud for me, said he, I will go; Ae will not be so hasty to send me to 
prison. No; but when you are there, said I, how will youcome out? I 
asked him that question so often that he seemed not contented, and always 
answered me, care not for that. This was the sum of our communication ; 
which I so misliked, as since that time I never talked with him.”’ 


There is in a letter of John Fowler, one of the gentlemen of 
Kidward’s privy chamber, who appears to have worked artfully to put 
the Admiral into the stead of the Protector, an allusion to the 
closeness with which the young king was watched. It is said he 
‘‘is not half a quarter of an hour alone.”” So much for the tram- 
mels in which youthful and inexperienced sovereigns have been 
obliged to walk, to the abridgment of their personal liberty. as well 
as natural and requisite independence of mind. 

The extracts we have given will sufficiently exhibit the nature of 
Mr. Tytler’s contribution; and although we may not value the 
Letters so highly as he does, they are yet unquestionably deserving 
of the care, talent, and time which he has devoted to them amid his 
other and more recondite historical labours. 


Art. XIV. 
1.—Ireland. By J.G.C. Fevitune.—(L’Irlande.) 2 Vols. Paris. 
2.—Rambles in the South of Ireland, during the Year 1838. By Lapy 
Cuarrerton. 2 Vols. 12mo. London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 
Ir appears that M. de Feuillide is a French Count who visited 
Ireland at the time of the last genera! election, having been sent by 
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his government to take notes of what he should see there and think 
it proper to set down; especially, may he be presumed, judging 
from the contents of his volumes, to note whatever might tend to 
hold up the imperial rule and English landholders to the scorn and 
detestation of foreigners. It is said, indeed, that in Paris his work 
has been greedily accepted, and that it has been made the text and 
authority for still more bitter revilings and exaggerations. And 
certainly to all who take his statements to be nothing else than un- 
varnished truths, and his pictures to be faithful representations,—to 
all who have not previously made themselves acquainted with the 
history of Ireland, and its real condition in as far as personal exa- 
mination or judicious reading can go,—to all who relish French 
flippancy, self-complacency, and mercurial sentimentality, the author 
has provided a suitable series of chapters. On the other hand, to 
all whose tastes and information are of quite an opposite descrip- 
tion, there will only appear in the work the distortions which weak- 
ness, most imperfect information, and national antipathy or jealousy 
have wrought, taking alone outside evidences into account; he not 
even understanding the meaning and spirit of the most palpable of 
these superficial indexes. Well-informed and right- minded English- 
men may discover facts in the work in spite of the Frenchman’s in- 
flations, and by pursuing these soberly to their origin, or specu- 
lating upon their probable issue,turn them to some good account for 
themselves. But even in this view of the intemperate production, a 
wonderful lack of novelty will be felt ; for not even among the mis- 
conceptions and exaggerations do we find the entertainment to be 
expected from the government-appointed specimen of our lively 
Gallic neighbours 

Feeling that M. de Feuillide, however much he may enlighten 
his countrymen regarding Irish politics, or the pulitical distractions 
of the sister island, has set down nothing that will leave a profit- 
able impression upon the English mind, on account of the extrava- 
gance and passionate temper which he displays ; and, at the same 
time, averse as we always are to enter such a thorny field, espe- 
cially at a period when our readers must be worn out and emDar- 
rassed on the subject, we turn with pleasure to Lady Chatterton’s 
genial ‘“* Rambles,” that we may glean a few sketches and opinions, 
which, after all, though she had no royal or government mission to 
execute, no authoritative report to make, communicate a far fuller 
and more accurate picture of Ireland than it is in the power of the 
Frenchman to produce. 

There is much fascination in the style and sentiment of Lady 
Chatterton’s work. There is much of good sense and healthy 
feeling in her most lightsome and gossiping notices. Her descrip- 
tions are graphic, truthful, and picturesque. She possesses the 
taste and acquisitions of an artist in dealing with scenery, as the 
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pencillings as well as the handling of the pen in obedience to her eye 
and judgment, beautifully demonstrate. Then she is quite at home 
in the matter of legends; nor is the kindred department of auti- 
quities strange to her. The best thing, however, to be found in 
her book, the best impressions, are those which a hearty sympathy, 
with yet an unfettered and unprejudiced estimate of the Irish 
people, send home with an infectious power to the reader’s own 
grateful experience. There is nothing sour, bitter, studiously sar- 
castic, nor hastily disparaging in her pages. On the contrary, all is 
generous, open-hearted, and we may add, open-spoken ; for it is clear 
that her ladyship liked the people, dearly enjoyed roughing it 
among them, and that she turns to the scenes and the incidents of 
her ‘* Rambles” with fondness and cherished benevolent hopes. 

A work deserving the character we have given of the present, and 
full of the influences we have named, be it but the journal, sketchy 
and lightsome, of a hasty tour; be it no other than a record of 
a buoyant rambler’s impressions among new and beautiful or 
strongly marked external scenery ; much more, when the pictures, 
whether joyous or plaintive and touching, are those of human life, 
becomes a gift to the world, that is not to be valued according 
to the occasion or the pretensions of the book. It becomes a valuable 
gift, which, in the case of Ireland, ought often to be presented to 
her ; and such indeed as she can largely originate and repay. It is 
a gift which seems to come most appropriately from woman’s hand; 
and seldom has it been more charmingly offered than by Lady 
Chatterton. 

We must now introduce our readers to a few specimens of these 
spirited as well as sweet volumes ; nor can we do better than let her 
Ladyship be heard relative to what she considers to be the great 
want (eschewing politics, however,) of ou/d Ireland :— 


“It is the fashion to attribute to England all or most of Ireland’s suf- 
ferings; but I think that a dispassionate and accurate view of Ireland, if 
such can be obtained, would prove that fashion is wrong. That some of 
its misery originated in its imperfect conquest by England is most cer- 
tain; that this misery was increased by the Union, isa question | have 
frequently heard discussed ; but no woman ought to be a politician, for 
she is sure to judge by the heart, not by the head. Therefore, without 
entering upon often-debated ground, J will venture to assert that, in my 
opinion, it forms, volcano-like, the fire within itself; and thus, from the 
strange character of its people, the principal miseries and misfortunes of 
Ireland arise. What must strike a stranger most in a visit to this coun- 
try, if he happen to preserve his own senses, is the utter deficiency of that 
useful quality, common sense, in the inhabitants. As in quarrels between 
man and wife there are generally faults on both sides—so it is in the dis- 
sensions hetween different classes in poor Ireland. ‘There are faults 
every where. The Protestants, Roman Catholics, landowners, and 
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peasants, high and low, rich and poor, are all more violent, more full of 
party spirit,—in short, more angry, than in any other country. It seems 
as if there were something in the atmosphere of Ireland which is un- 
favourable to the growth of common sense and moderation in its inhabi. 
tants; and which is noi without an influence even on those who go there 
with their brains fairly stucked with that most useful quality. Even 
strangers are sure to lose their sober-mindedness after a few months’ 
residence, and to become most violent partizans. This sort of infatua- 
tion, which, to use the words of an old w riter, often makes ‘ an English- 
man more Irish than the Irish themselves ;’ which comes over every re- 
sident among this strange people, creates that extreme difficulty of ascer- 
taining truth, which has always been so wonderful. Every one who 
comes among the Irish is immediately hooked into some party; and un- 
less he possess a most independent mind, and a sufficiency of self-con- 
fidence to enable him to see with his own eyes, he is sure to judge of 
everything according to the ideas of that party with which he happens to 
associate. This is the origin of those strange and contradictory reports 
which are in circulation as to the state of Ireland. Common sense, | re- 
peat, is lamentably wanted ; and this occasions all other wants. Want of 
sense peeps through the open door and stuffed-up window of every hovel. 

It is plainly stamped on everything that is done or left undone. You may 
trace it in the dung-heap which obstructs the path to the cabin; in the 
smoke which finds an outlet through every opening but a chimney. You 
mav see it in the warm cloaks which are worn in the hottest day in sum- 
mer—in the manner a peasant girl carries her basket behind her back. 

This is generally done by folding her cloak, her only cloak, round it, and 
thus throwing the whole weight of the basket on this garment, of course 
to its no smal] detriment. ‘This same want of sense lurks, too, under the 
great heavy coat, which the men wear during violent exertion in hot 
weather. Jn short, it is obvious in a thousand ways.’”’ 


Lady C. only professes to give facts, without venturing to specu- 
late about the cause of this want of common sense; perhaps, how- 
ever, she has approached the source of what she has been describing, 
when she mentions the almost universal display, even among thie 
common people, ** of an Imegination at once glowing and enthu- 
siastic, or some touch of tender and delicate feeling.’ The Trish 
also appear to be the subjects of the most sudden and irregular 
impulses of a humorous kind. 

Lady Chatterton refers to other singular features in the Irish 
character, as these are illustrated in their conduct, tastes, and 
manners. or instance, without any apparent abridgment of their 
happiness, they are content to live in hovels, which one would think 
might be easily improved ; and by no means are they rendered un- 
comfortable when their diess is cither ragged or deficient. Our 
authoress asseits that they find additional clothing an incumbrance; 
and adds, ‘* How often have I heard them say, their Sunday dress 
gave them cold?’ Again, ‘ yas first illness our old gate- 
woman ever had, was occasioned by the wearmg a pair of shoes 
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and stockings.”’ Illness, we believe, is often caught in consequence 
of sudden changes from cold to heat, as well as from heat to cold. 
How much more likely is it that two alterations, as on Sunday, will 
have the described effect, especially when the habits of early life 
may not have accommodated the constitution to such changes! 
Her Ladyship’s conclusion from the instances she adduces is this, 
—< I have.come to the wise determination of allowing people to be 
happy in their own way. And the more we see of the world, the 
more convinced must we be, how totally independent of every out- 
ward cause and circumstance is happiness :—that it springs en- 
tirely from the mind within, the Irish are living and laughing 
proofs.” But this is a species of reasoning that, never entered into 
the philosophy of M. de Feuillide, when he fulminates about the 
squalor of Irish hovels and the raggedness of the people. Which 
of the writers, we ask, comes nearest to the truth ? 

Perhaps some may think Lady Chatterton’s estimate of Irish 
character defective or overcharged ; for no outline sketch can ever 
be expected to find the same perception in the case of all spectators, 
nor will every one look from the same point or under the same 
light. But when we pass on to some of the anecdotes, the tradi- 
tions, the descriptions of scenery, &c., which are so plentifully scat- 
tered throughout these volumes, nothing less than what we have 
already generally expressed of the work will appear or be felt. 
Here is her picture of Killarney :— 


“It is impossible to write here. Beautiful visions crowd on the mind 
too rapidly for the hand to record. Itisaregion of enchantment: a 
hundred descriptions of it have been written, thousands of sketches have 
been made, but no description that I have read, or sketch that I have seen, 
made me familiar with Killarney. The Upper Lake, and the Lower 
Lake, Muckruss, and Innisfallen, must be seen to be understood. It is 
the colouring—the gleam of sunshine—the cloud—the tone—the effect 
—what, in short, cannot be conveyed by the pen without the cant of art, 
and is beyond the power of the pencil, that gives a magic to the scenery 
of Killarney. 1 say beyond the power of the pencil, because everything 
changes its hue so rapidly, and the forms of objects seem to change with 
their colour ; it is impossible to convey the variety of images presented to 
the eye: the eye may follow them, as it follows the flash of lightning, but 
to record faithfully, requires thought and profund repose, which dwell 
not here. The aspect of nature is ever varying from grave to gay.” 


The next is a picture still more real and truthful, as we think. 
It belongs to February and the neighbourhood of Cork, the myr- 
tles in the open air being at the time covered with their blos- 
soms :— 


“ The window of which I am sitting looks on a lawn of that bright yet 
delicate green so peculiar to this country—that lovely tint, of which 
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those who have not visited the divisa dal mondo ultima Irlanda can 
form but a faintidea. Directly in front is a garden, where spring flowers 
of every hue meet the eye, and violets are breathing their delicious per- 
fume, where the verdure of arbutus trees and brilliant gold-leaf plants 
give a cheerful summer air to the scene. Beyond flows the broad river, 
upon the glassy surface of which ships are gliding: some with dark red 
sails, others whose gracefully sloping masts and large white sails show 
that they come from the shores of Portugal. Near the beach are boats, 
in each of which a solitary figure lazily reclines, as if to enjoy the re- 
freshing breeze and the bright sunshine. -But no; these men are fishing, 
I see one man has just raised a small net attached to two long poles, the 
end of which droops gracefully into the water. This mode of fishing, I 
am told, is here termed ‘ Push-a-pike.’? Nearer is a group who are 
catching salmon; and I can hear the merry laugh of these joyous fisher- 
men as the jest is bandied to and fro. On the other side of the river rise 
sloping lawns, interspersed with villas; and beneath them, close to the 
water, is a road, on which coaches are passing, and some Cork belles, 
attended by officers in their gay uniforms, are cantering along. The 
brown stems and leafless branches of the elms and horse-chesnuts show 
indeed that the season is what we call winter; but the whole scene is so 
smiling, vivid, and warm, that it feels like June.” 


Some of the out-of-the-world places, with their primitive, simple, 
yet nationally characteristic features, are brought before us ina 
vivid manner. For example, of Dingle, where though there be a 
population of five thousand, there was not to be found one regularly 
bred M.D., or practising attorney, we thus read :— 


“«* Happy people,’ exclaimed the gentleman to whom I am indebted for 
this piece of information ; ‘ Happy people !' and he then inquired, being 
a stranger like myself—‘ Pray, what do the inhabitants of Dingle do, in 
case of serious indisposition ? The reply was, ‘Oh we have an excellent 
apothecary here; and when he sees much danger, why he sends to 
Tralee for help—and so most of the people, you seeJdie easy, without 
troubling the doctor.’ Thus satisfied as to the state of medical practice 
in this ancient town, he proceeded to inquire about its furm of govern- 
ment whether by a corporation, or a single county magistrate, &c. To 
this his friend rejoined, with some warmth—‘ Our town, sir, governed 
by a county magistrate?—not it, indeed! We have a corporation, a 
sovereign, a deputy sovereign, and various other officers. Our court 
possesses great powers. We could confine you, sir, in our prison for ten 
pounds; and let you out on the insolvent act, without giving you the 
trouble of going to Dublin.’ ‘ Your powers are very great indeed, sir,’ 
observed the visitor of Dingle; ‘ but I hope your sovereign will not have 
an opportunity of extending his kindness to me.’ ‘If he had,’ was the 
answer, ‘ our sovereign, with that warmth of feeling and good nature, so 
characteristic of his townsmen, would visit you in prison—he would en- 
tertain you there, and he would drown your sorrows in mountain dew.’ 
‘ Your court, sir, having so much power,’ said the stranger, ‘ must occa- 
sion many trials of great moment to be held in it; and of course you 
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have a number of those ingenious gentlemen commonly called attorneys, 
residing in your town.’ ‘* Attorneys! attorneys !” exclaimed the indig- 
nated inhabitant of Dingle. ‘ No attorneys, sir—not an attorney—thank 
goodness, we have not one nearer than Tralee! and that is two-and- 
twenty long miles from us, the shortest way, anda hilly road.’ ‘But 
suppose,’ continued the pertinacious stranger, ‘that a point of law 
occurred in one of the cases that came before your court; what would 
you do then, without legal advice to expound and unravel the matter ?’ 
‘Do, sir ?—Law, sir ?’ repeated the man of Dingle, with a look of astonish- 
ment and affright.—‘ Law, sir! we never mind the law in our court. 
We judge by the honesty of the case that comes before us; and let me 
tell you, sir, that if every court were so conducted, there would be but 
few attorneys, and the country would be quiet and happy.’ ‘ But what 
would you do, if any person brought an attorney these twenty-two long 
miles, and hilly road, and introduced him into your court, and that he 
started some points of law, which required professional skill to reply to ?’ 
‘I'll tell you what I did myself,’ was the answer to this apparently per- 
plexing question. ‘ When I was deputy sovereign, two fools in this town 
employed each of them an attorney, whom they brought at a great ex- 
pense from Tralee. When the attorneys went into court and settled 
themselves with their bags and papers, all done up with red bits of tape, 
and one of them was getting up to speak, ‘Crier,’ said I, ‘command 
silence.’ ‘Silence in the court!’ says he. SoIstood up, and looking 
first at one attorney, and then at the other, I said, with a solemn voice, 
‘I adjourn this court fora month.’ ‘ God save the king!’ said the crier, 
and then I left them all; and I assure you,’ he added, ‘ that from that day 
to this, no attorney appeared in our court.” 


Here is a more limited scene :— 


“ Before the miserable little shop of a blacksmith, whose whole property 
consisted of one old hat, a coat, an anvil, and a hammer, Father Casey 
stopped to hook up his horse, and beckoned us to follow him to a neigh- 
bouring cottage, not much better-looking than the blacksmith’s: into this 
we entered to take shelter from the rain, which was still falling. The 
room was certainly cleaner than most Irish rooms in peasant’s cabins ; it 
opened by a thin door, tottering upon rusty hinges, in a thin partition 
warped by heat and cold, and darkened by smoke. Beyond this, there 
was ‘a parlour’ remarkably well furnished, with a square-leaf-table on 
three legs whole and the fourth broken, a bookcase much out of the per- 
pendicular, two chairs, and a turn-up bed, for use by night and ornament 
by day. The inhabitant of this humble chamber was a poor man; one 
who appeared to spend his slender income more in relieving the wants of 
others than his own. He was a pale faced individual, with an intellectual 
and pleasing countenance; dressed in a coat originally black, bearing 
testimony to its long duration by a sadly threadbare state, evident more 
particularly on the folds. We were introduced to him asa Mr.—no, a 
* Reverend Mr.’ something : he was a poor Roman Catholic curate! In 
this little cabin we waited till the rain was nearly over, and then started 
for Bally Ferriter’s Hill, with the addition of the interesting-looking 
Curate to our party.” 
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The best of the traditions and legends which her Ladyship has 
picked up and enthusiastically treated are too long for the space 
left us; but the real and short story that follows ought to be not 
less acceptable :— 


‘© When we left Mrs. Carroll and the flute, we went into the next cabin, 
to visit a young woman who had lost her mother-in-law during our 
absence. We found her and her children in great poverty, and with 
scarcely any clothes to cover them. ‘ Howcomes it that you are in such 
rags ?’ we inquired ; * what has become of all the good clothes that were 
given to the old woman shortly before she died!’ ‘ I never touched 
one of them,’ answered the poor creature; ‘1 gave ’em away, flannels 
and all, to poor people, for the good of her soul, the very week she left 
me.’ I cannot tell you, my dear G——, how touching was the beautiful 
though mistaken piety of this poor woman. There she stood, shivering 
under the piercing blast of a bitter winter’s day; and as I looked at her, 
and saw the sacrifice she had made, in giving away her mother’s clothes, 
‘ for the good of her soul,’ it was not without a pang of shame at my own 
luxurious self-indulgence. When had I foregone ease or convenience 
for the good of a fellow-creature’s soul ?” 


We must not leave the Emerald Isle on this occasion without 
having a glimpse of O’Connell’s country residence and family man- 
sion :— 


* Darrynane House,” says Lady C., ‘‘ is situated in a beautiful spot, 
facing the South, and overlooking a little bay, where the waves come 
rolling upon the smooth sands. The plantations near seem to thrive, 
well protected as they are from the Northern blast by a fine range of 
rocky heights. The house is an irregular pile of the building, having 
received various additions at different times: the interiur is most com- 
fortable, and affords the extensive accommodation which the hospitality 
of its landlord renders necessary. The drawing-room is a spacious 
apartment, on each side of which is a row of windows commanding 
beautiful views. It is well furnished, and adorned by a fine bust of 
the owner’s daughter. The tables are covered with the latest pub- 
lications, and numerous good prints and caricatures. Near this room isthe 
library, full of well-chosen books. ‘The walls of the dining-room are 
covered with family portraits; and on a slab at the end opposite the fire- 
place, are some old spear and hatchet heads, of a mixed metal, which 
were dug up not far from Darrynane. The next morning I took a 
delightful walk before breakfast on the sand-hills, at whose base the 
house is situated, and whose slope, covered with fine grass, forms the 
ground beyond the plantation. The view over the bay is beautiful : its 
fine sandy beach—the rocky mountain which forms its western boundary 
—the magnificent sea breaking in heavy billows against it—the indented 
shore of Darrynane—the islands at its entrance, and ocean beyond, create 
a splendid landscape.” 
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Art. XV. 
1. Noles on the Relations of British India with some of the Countries 
West of the Indus. London: Allen. 1839. 
9. The Policy of the Government of British India, as Exhibited in 
Official Documents. London: Allen, 1839. 


TuesE two pamphlets have been most opportunely published. 
They, within a very narrow compass, in a plain and temperate man- 
ner, explain and defend the system of our India Government 
relative to the parties and the neighbours who have lately demon- 
strated that they cherish a desire to give us annoyance and to en- 
croach upon our frontier, west of the Indus. From each of the 
publications also may be derived confidence and satisfaction with 
regard to our probably future relations in the quarter referred to. 

The “ Notes” present a succinct and an unvarnished view of the 
position of the British Government in India with regard particu- 
larly to Affghanistan and Persia, according to facts and evidence 
as exhibited in Public and Parliamentary Documents,—the author 
abridging, condensing, and commenting upon these authorities in 
such a way as to afford aclear and rapidly acquired conception of 
the question at issue ; so that he who may have spent half an hour 
upon the pamphlet may rise from it competent to judge of the value 
of the statements, of late almost daily put forward, by one political 
party or another, in the newspapers and in Parliament, on the sub- 
ject referred to, and which, as it deserves to be, is so eagerly and 
anxiously canvassed at present. 

The author of the ‘* Notes” argues distinctly and briefly, that the 
only effectual mode of meeting the impending danger, which, in fact, 
is only to be dreaded from Russia acting through Persia, Affghani- 
stan &c., is by re-establishing Shoojah-ool-Moolk as sovereign of 
the Affghans, the policy at present actually aimed at ; and thus to 
erect and maintain a powerful barrier against all aggression of our 
Kastern Empire on that side. It is clearly pointed out, we think, 
that the time has arrived when Affghanistan must either be sub- 
jected to the influence of Russia, or of Great Britain ; and also that 
our cause is good and honourable, our prospects still promising and 
encouraging, while the past conduct of Persia is shown to have 
been shuffling ; she was the first to violate international,treaties with 
us ; and the present aspect of her policy towards our India Govern- 
ment is insincere and hostile. 

The author of the second of these pamphlets does not dwell at 
any length upon the policy pursued by the government of India in 
past times, as bearing upon the present threatened and disturbed state 
of the country on our western frontier; nor does he consecutively 
trace, as does the preceding writer, the history in recent times of our 
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relations of amity and alliance with Persia. True, he distinct} 
recognises the fact of the policy of our Indian government, which 
has lately been more fully than ever developing itself, having for a 
series of years been in progress; but it is chiefly to the facts at- 
tending the manner of this latter development that he has addressed 
himself in the course of his convincing and satisfactory pages. 

We must refer those of our readers who are unacquainted with 
the geographical positions of the frontier countries already alluded 
to, and with the character and history of the various turbulent and 
hostile Asiatic powers and tribes there situated, to the sketches and 
notices in the concise publications before us,—our purpose being 
to point out where such information is most readily to be found 
as ought to allay part of the anxiety and satisfy some of the interest 
created by the late and present policy of our Indian Government, 
relative to these Asiatic countries, powers, and tribes: for it turns 
out that Lord Auckland has neither been so unmindful of his not 
less than regal duties, nor so incompetent, nor so indolent, as has 
been, down to a very late date, boldly alleged and _pertinaciously 
repeated by political enemies on this head. To prove what we 
assert, the documents and papers which appear in the second of 
the present publications, and which have been extracted from the 
mass recently laid before Parliament, must be quite sufficient wher- 
ever there is an unbiassed mind. ‘Two or three of these state 
papers we shall now lay before our readers. 

That the policy pursued by the Government of India has been 
merely to avert, by moderate and pacific measures, the danger that 
has been for some time threatening the north and north-west fron- 
tiers of our eastern empire, will be seen in the instructions given to 
Mr. Macnaghten, on undertaking a mission on which he is at pre- 
sent engaged. He is thus addressed by order of the Governor- 
general, from Simla, on the 15th of May last :— 


‘In any discussion upon the present policy of the Indian Government, 
you may remark that the Governor-general has no appetite for wars and 
conquest; that the boundaries of the Eastern Indian Empire have seemed 
to him to be amply extensive; and that he would rather conquer the 
jungle with the plough, plant villages where tigers have possession, and 
spread commerce and navigation upon waters which have hitherto been 
barren, than take one inch of territury from his neighbours, or sanction 
the march of armies for the acquisition of kingdoms; yet that he feels 
strong in military means, and that with an army of 100,000 men under 
European officers, in Bengal, and with 100,000 more, whom he might 
call to his aid from Madras and Bombay, he can with ease repel every 
aggression, and punish every enemy; yet he looks on this army only as a 
security for peace, and as an instrument of preserving in their integrity 
the present territories and the dignity of the East-India Company.— 
Papers laid before the House of Commons by her Majesty’s Command, 
No. 4, p. 6.” 
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From the same place Lord Auckland thus writes to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
on the 13th of April, 1838. 


“JT need not enlarge on the additional proofs which have been fur- 
nished, since the date of my former despatches, of the Russian Officers to 
extend the interference and authority of their country to the borders of 
India. The opposition of the Russian Ambassador before Herat, by 
which the efforts of Mr. M‘Neill to arrange a peace upon just and reason- 
able terms, between the Shah and the besieged, were wholly frustrated, 
when they seemed on the point of being effectual; the aid given by the 
Russian Ambassador to the siege by advance of money; and still more, 
the employment of an officer of the mission to direct the works of the 
siege, are facts which will have forcibly arrested the attention of your 
Committee.— Papers, No. 4, p. 8.” 


There is now no reason at all for believing that Russia was not 
closely watched by the authorities in our Eastern empire ; nor, we 
are persuaded, will any other sober judgment be pronounced upon 
the Governor General’s policy in relation to the subject before us, 
than that it was sound, his measures prompt, and his efforts successful. 
But the same gratifying assurance, it is to be feared, cannot be 
obtained of our Home Government’s early vigilance and obstruc- 
tions ; neither are we yet aware of our ambassadors at the court of 
St. Petersburg having been otherwise for a long time than cajoled 
and deceived by the grasping Emperor. However, to return to the 
East, the papers laid on the tables of Parliament amply establish, 
not only that the Russian agents have been entertaining manifest 
designs to extend the interference of their country to the borders of 
India, but that these designs were put into actual operation. Kus- 
sian intrigue has been successful in Persia, in Herat and Affghani- 
stan to excite hostilities against the British. Dispatches from Sir 
A. Burnes describe the proceedings of Captain Vickovitch, a Rus- 
sian emissary at Caubul, whither he had been sent with letters from 
the Shah of Persia, and from the Russian ambassador at the court 
of Persia, Count Simonich. Captain Burnes also discovered that 
the emissary took a list of ‘* Russian rarities” as well as letters 
intended for Dost Mohammed. Assurances to the following effect 
were offered likewise by the active Vikovitch, viz., that— 


“The Russian Government had desired him to state his sincere sym- 
pathy with the difficulties under which he laboured; and that it would 
afford it great pleasure to assist him in repelling the attacks of Runjeet 
Sing on his dominions ; that it was ready to furnish him with a sum of 
money for the purpose, and to continue the supply annually, expecting in 
return the Amcer’s good offices. That it was in its power to forward the 
pecuniary assistance as far as Bukhara, with which state it had friendly 
and commercial relations; but that the Ameer must arrange for its being 
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forwarded on to Caubul. The agent stated that this was the principal 
object of his mission; but that there were other matters which he would 
state by and by; that he hoped the Ameer would give him a speedy 
answer to dispatch to St. Petersburg, and that with reference to himself, 
he would go if dismissed, along with it, though he gave the Ameer to 
understand (and under which impression he still continues), that it is his 
wish to remain, at least for a time, in Caubul.— Papers, No. 6, p. 7.” 


It was on having full information of these and similar intrigues 
that Lord Auckland resolved to strike the first blow; and accord- 
ingly he commenced the expedition against Affghanistan, and the 
measures to frustrate the designs of Persia, or rather of Russia 
at Herat, the particulars and immediate issue of which have months 
ago been sufficiently published. The British government at home 
began also to put questions to the court of St. Petersburg. Towards 
the close of the last year, says the pamphlet before us,— 


“ Viscount Palmerston transmitted to the Marquis of Clanricarde, her 
Britannic Majesty's Ambassador there, the draft of a note to be pre- 
sented to Count Nesselrode. It adverted to the confirmation of the inter- 
ference of Count Simonich to excite Persia against Herat; to the advance 
by that nobleman of large pecuniary assistance for the same eads ; to the 
proceedings before Herat; to some alleged intimations given to the Shah 
by Count Simonich, of the intended movement of a Russian ar my upon 
Khiva and Bokhara ; to the treaty with Candahar ; to the mission of M. 
Vikovitch; to the contemplated interference in Lahore ; to the language 
regarding ‘the English held by Count Simonich to the Agent of Dost 
Mohammed Khan.” 


Nor did the Russian government refuse to give explanations 
in two dispatches, the one communicated on the 11th of November, 
1838, the other on the 25th of March of the present year. Our 
author’s account of these documents, and his remarks upon them, 
we now quote :— 


‘The Russian Government disclaims the idea of assailing the British 
power in India, because such a design would be neither just nor possible. 
On this it may be observed, that the justice of the attempt was never in 
question, and that on the possibility of success authorities have differed. 
The British Government, however, could only judge of the intentions of 
Russia by its acts, and the acts of its agents. These, it is tacét/y admitted, 
afforded ground for offence and alarm, for the Russian agents are with- 
drawn, and their acts discredited. Count Simonich is replaced by General 
Duhamel. It is said, indeed, that this appointment had been made several 
months, but a Government so well versed in diplomacy as that of Russia, 
will never be without a succession of servants, ready to replace those 
whose removal has from any cause become desirable. The treaty with 
Candahar is abandoned, the Emperor refusing to ratify it, and M. Vicko- 
vitch is recalled from Affghanistan. Why this surrender of men and 
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measures? Because it was felt that England might reasonably complain 
of them. 

“Russian agents have been exerting all their talents and influence 
against the safety of the British possessions in the East—whether in con- 
formity with their instructions, or in spite of their instructions, or in the 
absence of any definite instructions, is known only to the agents them- 
selves and the Government which they served. But in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, an accredited agent must be presumed to perform 
the will of his principal, and in the case of the Russian officers, as Sir 
Alexander Burnes observed, the mischief was done, even though their 
acts should subsequently be disavowed. ‘They have indeed been dis- 
avowed, and thereby the policy of the British Government, in regard to 
them, vindicated in a manner the most unexceptionable and triumphant. 
What would have been our position in the eyes of mankind, if the acts of 
the Russian agents had been suffered to pass without notice ?—if we had 
tamely suffered these persons to meet and overcome us at the very gates 
of own territories ?” 


The Russian explanations have been declared by our government 
to be satisfactory. We ask what reliance can be placed in them ? 
‘True, we can perceive that in the disclaimer of Russia, England, 
whether trusting to it as sincere or not, has, in the mean- 
while, strengthened her case, and put the other party in a position 
the most false, if any attempt to renew its intrigues oa our eastern 
borders should be discovered, of which there is every probability; es- 
pecially if such active and acute agents be employed as Sir Alexander 
Burnes on our side. But it is also earnestly to be hoped that 
our secretary for foreign affairs should be more than hitherto on the 
watch and on the alert; and, that our ambassador at the auto- 
crat’s court should put no more faith in the assurances given him 
there than what any sensible reader of the present pamphlets would 
lend at home ; and that is not a particle, the moment that circum- 
vention can hope to succeed in a system of ambition after uni- 
versal empire, and the subjugation of every civilized power to his 
despotic will. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XVI.—Hymns and Fire-side Verses. By Mary Howrrrt. London : 
Darton and Clark. 1839. 

A suITABLE companion to that exquisitely beautiful and touching col- 

lection, “ Birds and Flowers,” by the same originalist. How naturally 

simple, yet how fancifully playful are her strains; while a child may 

understand them, the middle-aged must find that each piece is charged 

With sedate, solacing, arfd solemn thoughts. Her imagery is uniformly 
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drawn froma pure and sacred fountain, witness in the present specimens 
the ** Corn Fields,” which we gladly insert :— 


“ In the young merry time of spring, 
When clover ’gins to burst ; 

When the blue-bells nod within the wood, 
And sweet May whitens first ; 

When merle and mavis sing their fill, 

Green is the young corn on the hill. 


But when the merry spring is past, 
And summer groweth bold, 
And in the garden and the field 
A thousand flowers unfold, 
Before a green leaf yet is sere, 
The young corn shoots into the ear. 


But then as day and night succeed, 
And summer weareth on, 

And in the flowery garden-beds 
The red-rose groweth wan, 

And hollyhock and sunflowers tall 

O'ertop the mossy garden-wall : 


When on the breath of autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 

Goes floating, like an idle thought, 
The fair, white thistle-down : 

O, then what joy to walk at will, 

Upon the golden harvest-hill ! 


What joy in dreamy ease to lie 
Amid a field new-shorn, 

And see all round on sun-lit slopes, 
The piled-up shocks of corn, 

And send the fancy wandering o'er 

All pleasant harvest-fields of yore. 


I feel the day; I see the field ; 
The quivering of the leaves; 
And good old Jacob and his house 
Binding the yellow sheaves ; 

And at this very hour I seem 
To be with Joseph in his dream. 


I see the fields of Bethlehem, 
And reapers many a one, 
Bending unto their sickles’ stroke, 
And Boaz looking on ; 
And Ruth, the Moabitess fair, 
Among the gleaners stooping there. 


Again, I see a little child, 
His mother’s sole delight : 
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God’s living gift of love unto 

The kind, good Shunamite ; 
To mortal pangs I see him yield, 
And the lad bear him from the field. 


The sun-bathed quiet of the hills ; 
The fields of Galilee, 

That eighteen hundred years agone 
Were full of corn, I see, 

And the dear Saviour take his way 

’Mid ripe ears on the Sabbath-day. 


O golden fields of bending corn, 
How beautiful they seem !— 

The reaper-folk, the piled-up sheaves, 
To meare like a dream ; 

The sunshine and the very air 

Seem of old time, and take me there!’ 





Art. XVII.—The Philosophy of Artificial and Compulsory Drinking 
Usages in Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. By Joun Dunuop. 
London : Houlston and Stoneman. 1839. 

Tue earlier editions of this curious yet appalling work were confined 

to the drinking usages of Scotland; but the earnest and philanthropic 

author has now extended his researches to England and Ireland, and, by 
details statistical and derived from indubitable testimonies, has greatly 
added to his service in behalf of morality and social happiness, by bring- 
ing home to the experience and feelings of every one in the united king- 
dom, who may be so wise as to peruse his pages, facts far more impressive 
than a thousand rhetorical Jectures delivered from the pulpit or the desk 
would be. There may be a doubt entertained with regard to the par- 
ticular inferences and rules which Mr. Dunlop sets down for the guidance 
of society ; and, perhaps, in as far as the working man and poorer classes 
are concerned, some great preliminary efforts are required to qualify 
them, and stimulate their tastes for rational and ennobling pleasures. 

Still he adduces a most startling array of facts; facts which demonstrate 

the absurdity, grossness, and unlimited evils of a widely pervading and 

deeply rooted practice; and therefore many must apply the lessons to be 
deduced practicably and profitably to themselves. 





Art. XVIIl.—Preparations to a Holy Life. By the Author of “ The 
New Week’s Preparation to the Sacrament.” London: Hodson. 
1839. 

Turse Preparations consist of “ Devotions for Families and Private Per- 

sons, with directions suited to most particular cases ;”” rules and prayers, 

short, plain, striking, and fervent being the character of the whole. ‘The 
handsome little volume will not occupy half of a waistcoat pocket; and 

a minute’s glance at anyone of its pages, on any day in the week, at 

any hour, and in any situation, cannot fail to leave salutary impressions. 

All the contents are eminently calculated to produce practical not theo- 
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retical religion. We must add that the language of the rules and prayers 


is as chaste and correct as the judgment and piety which dictated them 
is conspicuous. 





Art. XIX.—A Test-Book of Popery. By J. M. Cramp. London: 
Wightman. 1839. 

Tuts Text-Book professes to comprise a just, correct, and brief history of 
the Council of Trent, and a complete view of Roman Catholic Theology. 
The first edition appeared about eight years ago: in the present the Notes 
are more numerous, and a chapter on Monasticism is added. The Ap- 
pendix is much enlarged, by the insertion of remarks on the rise and 
progress of the Papal system, &c. 

Mr. Cramp is a zealous Protestant, who entertains a perfect hatred of 
the religion he professes to describe candidly; and he is particularly 
horrified at the signs of its marching forward, as he asserts it is now 
doing, both at home and abroad, with giant strides. 

The readers of the Monthly Review cannot expect of us that we shall 
do more than notice the appearance of such a publication, and mention 
its general purpose and character; or suppose that we should throw 
ourselves upon an arena where the most inveterate and opposite opi- 
nions as well as representations exist, these being of a nature that concern 
chiefly the relations between God and the conscience of every human 
creature individually. 





Art. XX.—Manual of Political Ethics. By Francis Lizser. London: 
Smith. 1839. 

Tuis is a reprint of a work that has excited a great deal of attention and 
admiration in the United States of America, among the most enlightened 
and philosophic minds in that country; and no doubt it is destined to a 
high station wherever civilization and liberty are appreciated. The 
author is a man of most varied acquirements and extensive experience of 
the world. His intellect is acute and his sentiments exalted, as we have 
had an opportunity of noticing on former occasions. But neither his 
edition of the Encyclopedia Americana, nor his Stranger in America, 
had such a high and novel aim asthe Manual now before us; nor 
required such a refined and steady perception of great principles, nor such 
a subtle process of distinguishing an immense number of kindred, often 
apparently identical things, to the ordinary observer, as is everywhere 
remarkable in this volume. 

We find, however, that it is impossible within any space we can afford 
to convey even an outline of the multifarious yet closely connected views 
which run through the work; much less to do justice to our own doubts 
relative to some particular points which appear to us partially unsound, 
or paradoxical. We feel at the same time that it would be highly pre- 
sumptuous were we hastily, or after a single perusal of this volume, to 
set up anything like an opposition to one who has devoted many years to 
the study of the great subjects which he handles. In these circumstances 
we shall therefore only mention what are some of Mr. Lieber’s funda- 
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mental doctrines, and afford a taste of the manner in which he urges 
them. 

The woik is divided into two books; for although another volume 
is to follow, the author says, the present is complete in itself. In the 
first of the books, the principles of Ethics, General and Political, are dis- 
cussed ; the doctrine aimed at being in opposition to that which denies 
the existence in man of original and innate ideas of right and wrong, 
the history of our sympathies being adduced and abstrusely argued upon 
in support. There is, he says, on the part of the very lowest in the human 
scale, “a feeling that he ought, or he ought not, to be entirely independ- 
ent of the expediency or judiciousness’’ of the action. Again, ‘“ man has 
an inalienable moral character, and cannot by his own consent or the 
force of others become a non-moral being ;” although all men do not look 
upon the same things as right, nor the same as wrong. 

In the second book which treats of the State, the general reader will 
be less puzzled to follow the author than in the first, and will also have 
his sympathies and imagination far more forcibly affected. Indeed, in 
this branch of the work, though it rests on much that has preceded it, 
the heart is elevated by the noble views expiained, while the intellect 
is enlightened, and the moral distinctions in the nature of things are de- 
lightfully perceived. 

Mr. Lieber’s great doctrine here is, while denying the theory of the Social 
Compact, as if entered into after experience shows the benefits arising 
from the intercourses of mankind, that man by his physical and mental 
nature is necessarily a social keing; and that as society constitutes the 
state, ‘ the state is natural, necessary, and uninvented.” But the same 
thing cannot be declared of the government of the state, whatever may 
be the form or construction of that government. The state is therefore 
above the government; it is sovereign. The curious and political reader 
must resort to the work itself to see how this great principle is made to 
bear on property, justice, and law. ‘Three passages will serve to convey 
a sense of the author’s manner and drift :— 

“ We have seen how important an element of all that is human the 
family is; and a man has a right to be protected and not interfered with 
in his sacred family relations. Who is destined by nature to be the pro- 
tector, cherisher, and fostering guardian over the body, mind and virtue 
of children, if not the parents? A Greek merchant told me, during my 
sojourn in Greece, that Ali Pacha, of Janina, sent once for his daughter, 
‘because he had seen her on a ride and she had pleased him;’ of course 
that she was to be installed in his seraglio; and, as was the custom, to be 
married after some years to one of his menials. The father would have 
had the undoubted right to defend his daughter in any way whatsoever ; 
the question could only be as to expediency. If the authorities forcibly 
carry away the children from their parents to educate them in some 
specific religion, and on no ground of unfitness of the parents for their 
important task, they have the right to defend their offspring by any 
means whatsoever, though they may abstain from using it, not to expose 
the life of the children or their own necessary for the support of their 
children.” 

Of the force and sphere of public opinion, we are told,— 
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“ I understand by public opinion the sense and sentiment of the com. 
munity, necessarily irresistible, showing its sovereign power everywhere. 
It is this public opinion which gives sense to the letter and life to the 
law; without it the written law is a mere husk. It is the aggregate 
opinion of the members of the state, as it has been formed by practical 
life ; it is the common sense of the community, including public know- 
ledge, and necessarily influenced by the taste and genius of the commu- 
nity. How isitformed? It is formed as the opinion of any society is 
formed, which must always consist of leaders, superior men, men of ta- 
lents, or well-informed men, who had an opportunity to see or inform 
themselves, and less gifted men, or less informed persons, the acquiescing 
or trusting ones. Not that the leaders prescribe with absolute power; 
they only either pronounce clearly what has been indistinctly felt by 
many, or they start a new idea, which, in being received by the acquies- 
cing ones, has to accomodate and modify itself to the existing circum- 
stances. The leaders themselves are under the strongest influence of that 
sense and sentiment of the community, for from early childhood they live 
in the same relations with the others. Public opinion is not only an 
opinion pronounced upon some subject, but it is likewise that which daily 
and hourly interprets laws, carries them along or stops their operation, 
which makes it possible to have any written laws, and without which any 
the wisest law might be made to mean nonsense. It is that which makes 
it possible to prescribe and observe forms, without their becoming a daily 
hindrance of the most necessary procedures and actions; it is that mighty 
power which abrogates the most positive laws, and gives vast extent to 
the apparently narrow limits of others; according to which, a monarch 
ever so absolute in theory cannot do a thousand things, and according to 
which a limited magistrate may dare a thousand things; which renders 
innocent what was most obnoxious, and makes, at times, useless the best- 
intended measures, protecting sometimes even crime.” 

Courtiers entertain or promulgate very erroneous views relative to the 
seat and source of sovereign power :— 

** Power, it will be remembered, has an inherent tendency to absorb, 
increase, extend; and interested men will always be found in abundance 
to help along this tendency, because it is pleasing to power to increase. 
Every prince, used in the above sense, finds his courtier. Republics are 
not freer from base courtiers than monarchs. The power holder finds 
always ready instruments; and we ought early to learn how to guard 
against the flattering insinuations of those who live in the wake of power. 
Power loves to be flattered; the same flatteries are ever repeated. The 
Turkish emperors, the Solimans, Mustaphas, Mahmouds, loved to hear 
their fury compared to the ire of God and the lightnings of the heavens ; 
and we have seen already how the revenge of the French people in the 
first revolution was complacently or cunningly compared to vast natural 
phoenomena. Demagogues are but courtiers, through the court-dress of 
the one may consist in the soiled handkerchief of a Marat, that of the 
other in silk and hair-powder. ‘The king of France was told in 1827, 
‘The royal absolute power exists by natural right. Every engagement 
against this right is void. Thus the prince is not obliged to hold his 
oath ;’ and in America the people of a large state were lately urgently 
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advised to break a solemn engagement, because they, the majority, had 
sovereign power. When Napoleon was at the summit of his power, the 
Archbishop of Paris wrote to his Bishops in a pastoral letter—‘ Servants 
of the altars, let us sanctify our words; let us hasten to surpass them by 
one word, in saying, he (Napoleon) is the man of the right hand of 
God.’ And one of the Presidents of the United States (General Jack- 
son) was told in a pamphlet, that he was the actual representation and 
embodiment of the spirit of the American people, the personification of 
American democracy, that is, of the American nation.” 

One of Mr. Lieber’s works which we reviewed two or three years ago, 
is entitled, “ Reminiscences of Niebuhr,” the celebrated Roman his- 
torian. If our readers will go back to that paper, they will obtain some 
knowledge of the eventful career of our author, they will learn that he is a 
German by birth, and has visited many countries. He is now and has 
been for a number of years Professor of History and Political Economy 
in one of the American colleges. Mark his mastery of the English 
tongue. 





Art. XXI.—A Brief Treatise on Geology. By Briauicus De.vinus. 
Second Edition. London: Seely. 1839. 
In this work it has been the author’s design and effort to make outa 
Scriptural system of Geology, not by setting himself in opposition to well- 
known facts and well-accredited theories, but by viewing Geology 
through the medium of divine revelation. In other words, his purpose has 
been to vindicate the Mosaic account of the creation of the world, of the 
deluge, and the notices found in the sacred volume of physical pheno- 
mena; not by supposing that these accounts were accommodated to the 
understanding of the vulgar, but by endeavouring to show by facts and 
suggestions, that a sound system of philosophy, much more fully deve- 
loped than is generally represented, is to be found in Holy Writ. A 
great deal of geological and theological knowledge plainly and vigorously 
stated, .s brought together in a small compass, to support views eminently 
calculated to reconcile the lights of science and revelation. The second 
ought not to be the last edition of such a well-intentioned and able work. 





Art. XXII.—The Author’s Printing and Publishing Assistant. Lon- 
don: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 
Tue object of this little work is to afford such a view of the technical 
details of Printing and Publishing as shall enable authors to form their 
own judgment on all subjects connected with the publication of their 
productions. Many of the hints are valuable, and will be found particu- 
larly serviceable to persons in the country who may be ambitious to 
appear in point. The few simple directions presented in one page for 
the correction of typographical errors in the proof sheets submitted to 
the author will much facilitate this necessary and important process ; 
although some of the cabalistic signs presented by the author, we believe, 
are not generally used, as here set down, by printers. We may instance 
No. 7, where the mark itself should be turned that is meant to correct a 
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turned letter. We observe, also, that the author of this little Assistant 
has not always set the best example in the case of punctuation. Let any 
one look merely to the title page, and then say whether he has not been 
too sparing of his commas, &c. We copy it correctly in this respect :— 

‘The Author’s Printing and Publishing Assistant comprising Explana- 
tions of the Process of Printing Preparation and Calculation of Manu- 
scripts choice of Paper, Type, Binding, Illustrations, Publishing, Adver- 
tising, &c. With an Exemplification and Description of the Typogra- 
phical Marks used in the Correction of the Press London Saunders and 
Otley, Conduit-street 1839.” 





Art. XXIII.—The Ballantyne Humbug Handled, ina Letter to Sir 
Adam Ferguson. By the Author of the “ Memoirs of Sir Walter 
Scott.” London: Murray. 1839. 

WE anticipated, and not without an anxiety that was painful rather than 
curious, that Mr. Lockhart would reply to the statement of the Son and 
Trustees of James Ballantyne, in regard to what they considered gross 
aspersions on the character of that Printer in the Life of Scott. We 
could not but predict that if the biographer returned to the charge, he 
would not only be most unsparing in the course of his castigation, but 
that he would adduce additional facts and proofs in support of his original 
representation. And this he certainly has accomplished not in the most 
enviable manner; his irony and personalities being so bitter and home- 
thrusted that we think, were Scott to be his judge, a severe frown would 
be thrown at the alert and fearless-tongued son-in-law. 

It is far from our purpose, however, to assert that the Ballantynes have 
not come off “second best,” although the complication of the affairs be- 
tween them and Scott renders it impossible to decide satisfactorily to 
ourselves where the blame in any one particular arose. The former are 
clearly made out to have been anything but men of business, and at the 
same time to have owed the consideration they obtained to their connec- 
tion with the latter. But why should Scott have allowed himself to re- 
main in such total ignorance as he seems to have done of the true nature 
of his affairs? And why should a man of his discernment have been so 
bad and dull a judge of the other party ? 

But without traversing ground which we formerly did as guided by 
Mr. Lockhart’s very open, as we thought, and oft-reiterated acknowledg- 
ment of Scott’s facility, culpable ignorance, head-and-foot entanglements 
and extravagant ambitions, we extract some short specimens of the pre- 
sent Handling :— 

‘*In the case of these Ballantynes,” says Mr. L.., “ the follies and absur- 
dities which met every unfilmed eye in their personal manners and habits 
were too gross to be susceptible of caricature.” Again, “ Will any 
honest man stand by his conspectus of this company’s affairs during the 
first two years? . And if not, who is to blame for the misrepresentation ? 
Is it Sir Walter, the sufferer by the loss, the only monied partner, but 
who had no knowledge of the details? or is it James, who continued to 
draw out of the concern largely, and who at least ought to have known, 
that according to the rules of trade these estimates were fallacious? or, 
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finally, is it John, and John alone, who was certainly a sharp, clever fel- 
low, and not likely prima facie, to be entirely incapable of distinguishing 
between a business gasping for existence, and one flourishing in the 
vigorous health of fifty per cent profits? One word more as to John’s 
accounts. In my narrative, I stated that he owed his dexterity in the 
mancipation of figures to having passed part of his early career in Lon- 
don, under the roof of a banking-house. On this head the * Refictation’ 
gives me a flat contradiction (p. 14). It would, I suppose, be considered 
as (in the words of Johnny's old Scotch lady) ‘na material to the story,’ 
whether he had acquired his accomplishments in that way, or at a City 
banker’s, or at Mr. Willis, the West-end tailor’s. But I confess I was 
rash in asserting that he had been in a banking establishment at all; for 
I find, on examining my authority for the statement, that it was only his 
own word.” And again, ‘* Doubt, if you can, that the Ballantyne busi- 
nesses, under the mismanagement of these worthies, had engrossed a 
very large share of the hard-won fruits of Scott’s genius and labour— 
genius and labour alike wonderful, but not so wonderful as the long suf. 
fering forbearance, unwearied kindness, and inexhaustible charity of the 
man whom James Ballantyne’s trustees, ‘acting in concert with the 
family,’ dare to represent as the greedy, rapacious plunderer of beings, 
who derived, in fact, from his overflowing bounty, from the dawn of 
their manhood downwards, every jot of credit or consideration they ever 
enjoyed, every gratification their luxurious appetites and ludicrous vanity 
ever received.” 

These passages must suffice as specimens of the spirit and pungency of 
this clever Letter; and we hope it will be the last document in a contro- 
versy that is painful to the public, and by no means essential, as far as 
Scott is concerned, to the sustainment of our long lasting and deep admi- 
ration of his genius and virtues. 








Art. XXIV.—The Animal Creation: its claims on our Humanity Stated 

and Enforced. By the Rev. Joun Strytes, D.D. London: Ward. 1839. 
Tuts essay gained for the author a prize of a hundred guineas, offered by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—having been con- 
sidered the best in support of the claims which the inferior creation of 
living beings have upon the kind and considerate treatment of man 
who reigns over them. We have sometimes felt, when reading tracts or 
treatises exposing and condemning cruelty to animals, that there was 
not only in the manner of handling the subject a cant of language and a 
fanaticism of feeling, but that the great primary desideratum was over- 
looked ,—viz. efforts to elevate the standards of morals and of sentiment 
among the classes most obnoxious to the charge. We might, indeed, 
assert that had the society which awarded a prize to the author of the 
present essay, exerted itself so as years ago to have got the declivities a 
Holborn Bridge removed, an incalculable amount of torture and destruc- 
tion to animals would have been got rid of. We do not say that the 
effort must have been successful; neither are we prepared to state that it 
has not been vigorously applied. Our meaning is, that while commer- 
cial, wealthy, and corporate bodies are deaf to the groans of the most in- 
teresting and useful class of animals, upon a scale so terrible as that to 
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which we refer,—and while thousands of the working classes are neces. 
sarily the hackneyed and immediate authors of the wholesale and daily 
cruelty, it is to be feared that neither eloquent sermons nor forcibly argu- 
mentative books, will be of much permanent service. Think, again, of 
the appalling experiments of scientific men, upon harmless and confiding 
creatures, it may be !—for if it be said that the suffering in this way of a 
brute, may guide to results of unquestionable and far extending utility, 
the patron and promoter of dog-fights, and the like, may also talk largely 
and vauntingly of the necessity of perfecting and keeping up a particular 
breed, the degeneracy of which would affect the country practically and 
in its economical relations; and argue besides, that there is no other test 
by which to maintain the superiority in question, than one which occa- 
sions, through the taste of certain fanciers, suffering to a few individuals 
of any species. 

It is very far from our intention by these remarks to ridicule or throw 
doubts upon the design or the services of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Every honest and zealous effort ought to be 
encouraged, and much wanton outrage has no doubt been prevented by 
means of this combination; although, we fear, that there is so much bar. 
barity in the breasts of some beings who wear the shape of humanity, as 
that it must not only wreak itself upon the unoffending horse and the 
faithful dog, but in a ratio, when sure of doing it with impunity, corre- 
sponding to the restraint in public, or, it may be, as a sort of compensa- 
sation for the fine levied on conviction at the instance of the Society. 

Dr. Styles’ essay is by far the best we have yet seen on the subject he 
has chosen. It deals in none of the sentimentality and the offensive rhe- 
toric to which we have alluded above. If any thing in the shape of lan- 
guage, of verbal appeals, and unanswerable argument can touch those 
who wantonly give pain to an auimal, his essay must do so. But that to 
which we would chiefly invite attention is this, that the real merit and 
pith of the work go to the elevation and enlargement of the very senti- 
ments and principles which we regard as the true foundation of all the 
positive as well as negative benefits contemplated by the Society which 
has so fortunately enlisted him into its service. 





Art. XXV.—The Reign of Lochrin. A Poem. London: Whittaker. 
1839. 
A romantic legend in Spenserian verse, carrying us back tothe manners 
and events of ancient times in this country. This is a work of more than 
moderate merit in these fertile times of minor poetry. The author’s 
power and versatility are not confined to sonorous stanza-making, and an 
unusual variety of harmony in his numbers; but his ideas, which are de- 
cidedly poetical, flow abundantly upon him from many quarters. To 
extract one or two of the stanzas would afford a very inadequate notion 
of the whole; but we can safely recommend the production to all who 
have a healthy taste for poetry, and who long for proofs to aid the che- 
rished hope that its reign is not for ever closed amongst us. We wish, 
however, that the author had not wasted so much forced and affected 
cleverness as appears in his notes. They are a drawback upon that which 


is really good as well as beautiful. 
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Art. XXVI.—A Fantastical Excursion tnto the Planets. London: 

Saunders and Otley. 1839. 
A sussectT where satire, wayward imaginings, and curious speculation 
may be indulged at will; and therefore, the latitude being so great, the 
performance becomes a good test of the author’s taste, judgment, fancy, 
and invention. Here is room also for the display of learning, and hits at 
moon-struck and other erratic geniuses. Inthe presentinstance we have 
met with much better things than we expected from sucha hazardous 
attempt. 








Edition, neatly enlarged. London: Longman. 1839. 
Tue first edition was a work which we expected would have a wide cir- 
culation. Its rules and advice were so plain, simple, practical, and sensi- 
ble that it could hardly be supposed that anything short of the most stupid 
ignorance, the most deep-rooted prejudice in behalf of old-fashioned ways, 
because they were old-fashioned, could withstand such instructions. The 
work is now, however, very largely improved. Many ‘* Hints for the 
Lying-in Room” are added, directed particularly to the nursing and treat- 
ment of the child, the superintendence of the mother in ordinary cases 
being shown to be available so far as to give directions that are sound, and 
to instruct the person that has the immediate and active management of 
the infant, so as to preserve it from many injuires which officious igno- 
rance would inflict. 





Art. XXVIII.—Magnetical Investigations, By the Rev. Wituam 
ScorEsBy. Part I. Longman. 

THESE investigations relate particularly to the capacity and retentiveness 

of Steel for the magnetic condition, and the processes for determining 

the quality and hardness of steel; a branch of high practical importance, 

resulting from the discovery of some of the most interesting scientific 

principles and facts in the whole range of natural phenomena. 





Art. XXIX.—Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West 
Somerset. By H. De va Becus, F.R.S., &c. London: Longman 
and Co. 

Mr. De 1a Becue is one of the most distinguished geologists in this or 
any other country. In the present elaborate work, extending to about 
siz hundred and fifty octavo pages, he has, as Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey, published all that was worth knowing in the re- 
searches of other eminent scientific inquirers regarding the mineral and 
other features, qualities and capabilities of a district than which none, 
perhaps, anywhere exists that is equally rich and precious. But he has 
done more than collected and condensed all that had before been dis- 
covered regarding the particular field treated of; for, by long, patient, 
skilful, and minute investigations of his own, he has added much that is 
new or more fully demonstrated than it ever was before; while to the 
whole he has imparted a perspicuity and unity of system that all must 
feel to be beautiful. The maps and other plates which illustrate the 
letter-press command our admiration; the accuracy of science and the 
exquisite details of art being most harmoniously combined. 
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Art.XXX.—An Essay of the Evils of Popular Ignorance. By Joux 
Foster. London: Hamilton. 1839. 
Tuis Essay has been published by the Society for the Promotion of Po- 
pular Instruction; and contains letter-press, though in the shape and at the 
cost of a pamphlet that would fill a respectably-looking volume. But it 
deserves to be recommended to the public on other grounds; for it pre- 
sents an arousing picture of the ignorance that prevails around us, of the 
apathy generally existing among the well-educated on this subject, and of 
the glorious results which might rationally be expected if every one in the 
land could read the Bible and be pressed affectionately concerning the in- 
calculable benefits to be derived from an acquaintance with the doctrines 
of morality and religion. 


Art. XXXI.—The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited 
by Mrs. SHettey. London: Moxon. 1839. 

“Rosatinp and Helen,” ‘‘ the Masque of Anarchy,” “ Lines Written 

among the Euganean Hills,” &c, fill this volume. Another volume will 

complete the series. The notes continue to be exceedingly interesting, 

even were there nothing more about them than the affectionate out- 

pourings of the widow’s heart. 














Art. XXXII.—The Barber of Paris; or, Moral Retribution. By 
Paut DE Kock. London: Whittaker. 1839. 

Pavut DE Kocx is one of the most popular writers in France, although not 
a few of his ideas do not exactly coincide with English notions and feelings. 
A grand feature in his works is the sympathy with which the writer 
everywhere displays whatever his eye falls upon, be it humorous and 
joyous, or sorrowful and solemn; but never loving to keep the heart 
in mourning or to dwell in the Satanic school. His plots are remarkably 
clever, yet original, full of variety and amusement. Upon the whole, we 
think the translator has imbibed his author’s spirit and manner, although 
we could have wished a little variation in some of the passages. 








Art. XXXIII.—School Botany. By Joun Linpuey, Professor of Botany 
in University College. London: Longman. 1839. 

Aw explanation of the Characters and Differences of the principal Natural 
Classes and Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, in the 
Botanical Classification of De Candolle. It is intended for the use of 
students, and undoubtedly will be highly serviceable to every one who is 
in earnest to become acquainted with the science of which it treats. The 
authority of De Candolle, backed by the author’s own peculiar and ori- 
ginal views on the subject, carry the work far above the ordinary charac- 
ter of manuals. Tothe tyro, however, it perhaps cannot be recommended 
as the first stepping-stone. Wood-cuts add to its value and beauty. 


Art. XXXIV.—The Sorrows of Deafness. By G. H. Bosanquert. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 

Tue alleviations of the sorrows of deafness, not by quackery or medical 

treatment of any kind, but by a deep sympathy for the sufferings of those 

whose hearing is dull, and judicious attention to their moral sensibilities 

as well as physical infirmities, are the points which are principally incul- 

cated and very touchingly by the humane and considerate author. 











